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THE RED RIVER AND CLINTON MONOCLINES, 

ARKANSAS. 

By John F. Newhom, Univ. of Ind., HlooniioKtoB. 
With an introduction by John C. Hsannes. 

(Plate I.) 

Introdvction, 

During the progress of the late geological survey of Arkan- 
sas I became interested in the peculiar drainage about the 
eastern end of the Boston mountains, the parallelism of some 
of the streams, the similarity of certain of their elbows, the 
angles they make with certain other streams, and the relations 
of these streams to certain structural features of adjacent re- 
gions with whose geology I was acquainted. In order to as- 
certain the relations of the geologic structure to thedrainage, 
professor J. F. Newsom, then one of the assistants of the geo- 
logical survey, now professor of geology in the University of 
Indiana, was directed to work out the geology along what is 
described in the present paper as the Red river and the Clin- 
ton monoclines. 

It was found that the northeast-southwest directions of 
Little Red river and its tributaries are due to these monocli- 
nal folds. It is an interesting fact that the Red river fold is 
in the axis of Wolf bayou which flows into White river, and 
that this line of disturbance passes north of Dean mountain, 
crosses White river four miles above Batesville, crosses Polk 
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bayou ix mile north of Batssville, crosses Miller creek four 
miles northeast of Batesville, and disappears about a mile north 
of Sharp's Cross Roads, in Independence county. It is thus 
traceable about seventy miles in a nearly straight line. 

The upper course of the East fork of Cadron creek lies for 
twent3'-five miles in a course parallel to these monoclines. The 
upper part of this stream, from east of Quitman to where it 
bends southward south-east of Springfield, flows along the 
bottom of a low synclinal trough. The small parallel stream 
in 8 N., 13 and 14 W., flows behind the ridge made by beds 
that dip beneath this syncline. The lower part of Salado 
creek to the northeast has about fifteen miles of its course in 
the same line approximately. 

In connection with the northwest- southeast courses of the 
drainage of this region I would call attention to the fact that 
these streams are approximately parallel to certain escarp- 
ments of the north face of the Boston mountains, notably that 
between Wolf bayou and Mountain View. Adjoining this re- 
gion north of the Boston mountains there are also some gen- 
tle folds and faults. 

The bearings of a few of these intersecting structural line*> 
are here brought together. 

Xortkwe fit -Southeast Lines . 

Cow mountain — Round mountain syncline . . . .S. 65® E. 15 miles 

Fault J^4 mile south of Round mountain S. 63° E. 12 

General course of South Sylamore creek S. 62'^ E. 14 

General course of North Sylamore creek S. oS'^ E. 15 

General course of Livermore creek S. 62"^ E. 8 '* 

Rush creek fault, Marion county S. 65° E. 4 '• 

Turkey creek, the north fork of Little Red river.S. 45° E. 20 " 

Middle fork of Little Red river S. 58° E. 30 '* 

Archie fork of Little Red river S. 53° E. 20 " 

Red river monocline west of Gum Loj< creek. . .S. 63° E. 15 " 

Boston mountains northwest of Wolf bavou. . S. 51° E. 12 " 

Nurthcftsf Sout/iirrst Lines. 

Des Arc ridj^e. northwest of Searcy N. 60° E. 9 " 

Axis Blackville syncline east of Greenbrier. . . . N. 62° E. 9 " 

Red river monocline N. 67° E. 40 

Red river, Devil's Fork and Choctaw creek. . . .N. 67° E. ,'50 

Clinton monocline N. 62° E. 26 " 

East fork of Cadron creek N. (50° E. 25 " 

Fault northeast and southwest of St. J(h^. .N. 4d° 50° E. 24 '* 
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Red River and Clinton Monoclines, — Newsoni- Branner , 3 

Many other minor cases of parallelism of the drainage lying 
in these two general directions may be seen on a- drainage map, 
but they need not be mentioned here. Attention, however, 
should be called to the fact that there seems to be two other 
systems of joints in the area here especially considered : one 
running north-south, the other east-west. 

The structural features explain the drainage in s6me of 
these cases and in such cases it seems clear that the drainage 
is consequent and hence is very old, having come down from 
the close of the Carboniferous or of the Permian.* A short 
way south of the region of the Red river mouocUne and 
south of that part of Cadron creek that flows parallel to the 
Red river monocline, the relation of the drainage to the 
structure is not so clear. Here the streams cut across con- 
siderable ridges, and for the most part, appear to disregard 
them. This area, however, is lower than that of the Red 
river monocline, and is adjacent to the Cretaceous and Ter- 
tiary area lying south and east. From township 7 North, 
southward and eastward, the drainage in some cases follows 
structural lines, such as Cypress creek. Little Cypress creek 
and Muddy bayou, all of which flow along synclinal valleys. 
In other cases, however, the drainage cuts square across the 
axes; such are Bayou Meto, parts of Cadron creek, both East 
and West forks, and Jack's ba^^ou north of Jacksonville. The 
question is therefore suggested whether or not this may be a 
superimposed drainage. 

Along the adjoining Tertiary area to the east the Tertiary 
beds are at a lower level than the^^aleozoic highlands, but at 
Little Rock the Tertiary beds have an elevation of 380 feet 
above tide on top of Capitol hill, several points in the city are 
360 feet, and elevations of 350 are quite common in the city 
and vicinity. Southwest of Little Rock the Tertiary beds 
reach an elevation of more than 500 feet above tide level four 
miles northeast of Benton, and on Sand mountain east of 
Br3^ant and southeast of Alexander they reach over 600 feet. 
A general and even subsidence that would bring these points 

*A most valuaVjle paper on the subject of joints and faults in their 
relation to drainage is that of Daubree: Cassures imitant ies failles et 
les joints congt^n^res, dans leur formes, leur parallelisnie, etc. on 
pp. 300-374 of his fitudes Synthetiques de G^ologie Experimen- 
tale, Paris, 1879. 
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beneath the water would also submerge the whole of the re- 
gion between Little Rock and Conway or Morrill ton and the 
region somewhat north of Springfield in Conway county, 
which has an elevation of 420 feet above tide level. Only 
two or three small points would be left above water by such a 
submergence. It seems probable therefore that the Tertiary 
bods once overlapped the Lower Coal Measures rocks to a 
point near Springfield, Conway county, and that when these 
beds emerged their drainage was let down upon the underl}'^- 
ing Lower Coal Measures rocks. 

A fact of interest in connection with the denudation of this 
area is that while it stood at least 500 feet lower during Ter- 
tiary times, it was subsequently elevated so that it stood 
higher than it does at present. Evidences of this later eleva- 
tion may be seen at a great many points between Little Rock 
and Fort Smith, but it will be enough to mention a couple of 
illustrations of the nature of the evidence. About two miles 
northeast of Argenta the drainage of Dark Hollow and of sev- 
eral hollows that converge near its mouth falls into a flat 
country that has an area of several square miles. The topog- 
raphy of the sides of these hollows is steep from near the 
hill tops, and at the bottom of the hills the slopes seem to 
dive beneath the river bottoms. This plunging of a steep 
hill-side beneatli bottom lands, as if they were silted up fiords, 
is to be seen at a great many places north and west of Little 
Rock: at the northwest and the southeast bases of Big Rock ; 
north of the blutfs three miles up the river from Little Rock ; 
at the Maumelle Pinnacles, Especially on the north side; on 
Palarm bayou, at Petit Jean mountain, etc. Such a state of 
affairs must have been produced by a subsidence and check- 
ing of the drainage and silting up of the valleys after the 
steep sided V-shaped valleys had been cut down. 

John C. Branner. 

The Red River Monocline. 

Beginning south of White river in the deep ravine of Wolf 
bayou, about twelve miles above Batesville. the course of the 
Red river disturbance will be traced to where it swings tow- 
ard the northwest, in the northern edge of (Jonway county. 

Four miles southwest of Dean mountnin the sandstones of 
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Wolf bayou are sharply folded at some places, and there are 
unmistakable evidences of faulting, but on account of the 
similarity of the different beds through the locality it is im- 
possible to tell the extent of the slip. 

About 250 yards vsouth of the south half-mile corner of sec- 
tion 33, 13 N., 8 W., in the hillside east of the small creek is 
the hanging wall of a fault at the north side of the slip. The 
slip is probably not very extensive. The down-throw is on 
the north side. North of the fault the sandstones have a 
north dip of 25^; south of it the strata are nearer horizontal. 

In 12 N., 10 W., section 33, the south half, two and one- 
half miles above Wilson's ford, in the valley of Devil's Fork 
of Little Red river, the sandstones have a dip of 15^-20^ 
southward and are slightly faulted. The down-throw is on 
the south side. The displacement is probably not more than 
40 or 50 feet. Although the connection between the fault at 
this place and that observed on Wolf bayou, to the northeast, 
has not been traced out^ there is but little doubt that the two 
are the result of the same forces. 

From section 33 to the southwest the rock beds are folded 
in the axis of the monm^line which extends parallel with Dev- 
il's Fork, and is just north of it; the strata dip sharply to 
the south from the high plateau of the Boston mountains. 
Along Devil's Fork the strata are sometimes slightly faulted 
near the axis of the fold. 

In 11 N., 11 W., section 10, the northwest quarter, the axifi 
of the monocline crosses Hell creek one- fourth of a mile above 
its mouth. The strata are faulted at this place: immediately 
south of the fracture they have a dip of 8^ south, 25^^ east, 
while a short distance to the north the dip becomes gentler. 
(Fig 1.) The hanging wall of the fault is on the south side 
of the slip and has a dip of 55^*, south 10*^ west. The amount 
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of displacement cannot be ascertained, but it is probably not 
very great, the elevation of the strata forming the mountains 
to the north being due to the monoclinal fold, rather than to 
the displacement by faulting. 

From Hell creek the monoclinal axis continues to the south- 
west, parallel to the general course of Red river, and from one- 
half mile to one mile to the north of that stream. In 11 N., 
11 W., it passes through the northwest quarter of section 10, 
just north of the center of section 9, through the s^uth half 
of section 8, and just north of the north half-mile corner of 
section 18. This is one- fourth of a mile north of Kinderhook 
postoflice, at which place the strata have a dip of about 15^ a 
little east of south. 

In 11 N., 12 W., the axis of the fold passes near the center 
of section 14. One hundred yards north of the center of the 
northeast quarter of the southeast quarter of this section the 
beds are faulted, the down- throw being slight, and on the 
south side. Where the public road crosses a small creek south 
of the center of the southeast quarter of section 20, just south 
of Mr. Bradford's house, the flaggy sandstones at the south 
side of the monoclinal fold are seen dipping beneath the bot- 
tom land of Red river at an angle of 20^, south 20^ east. 
The dips become gentler toward the north and at the center 
of the northeast quarter of section 20 the strata are flat. 
There is no fault near the monoclinal axis at this place. The 
rocks south of the river in this region lie approximately flat 
as seen in the rocks capping Sugar Loaf mountain and in the 
sandstones east of it. 

The accompanying section (fig. 2) from the top of Sugar 
Loaf mountain running north across the monoclinal axis 
shows the relations of the sandstones capping this mountain 
to the sandstones forming the high hills to the northward. 

•Loaf P*. 

N 
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Figure 2. 

The axis of the fold passes immediately north of Eglantine, 
which town is in 11 N., 12 W., at the center of section HO. 
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The sandstone beds in this locality dip beneath Red river, and 
beneath the high sandstone capped escarpment that is imme- 
diately south of it. 

In 11 N., 13 W., the fold passes through the south half of 
25, the north half of 35, and through the center of section 34. 
In sections 25 and 35 the beds at some places have a south- 
ward dip of 40-75 degrees, and show strong evdences of a 
fault. 

Red river coming from the north cuts through the fold in 
the south half of section 34. The dips southwest of this point 
are not as steep as in the vicinity of Eglantine, ranging only 
from 4 to 18 degrees south. Choctaw creek runs parallel to 
the fold and either entirely at the south side of it or cutting 
through the tilted strata. In the vicinity of Choctaw post- 
office while the strata do not dip so sharply to the south, the 
monocline is broader. All the strata in the hills to the north 
of Choctaw creek pass beneath those that form the high es- 
carpment south of that creek. This escarpment is but'a con- 
tinuation of that seen south of Red river and farther east. The 
fold passes through 10 N., 14 W., from section 1 to section 
11), with dips of 10-15 degrees south 15-20 degrees east. 
From the northeast corner of 10 N.. 14 W., the fold extends 
In an almost direct line to the northwest quarter of section 
21, 9 N., 16 W. The strata dipping from 10 to 20 degrees, 
south 10 to 20 degrees east, and passing beneath the beds of 
the es(rarpment to tlie south, this escarpment is the western 
■extension, more or less prominent, of the high escarpment 
south of Red river in the vicinity of Eglantine. ' 

In 9 N., 16 W., sections 14, 15, 21, 20 and 19, the fold is by 
no means well marked, the strata having dips not steeper 
than 0-10 degrees. In Sections 21 and 20 the beds instead of 
having a slightly southeast dip have a due south dip, the 
strike being east and west. One mile south of Cleveland, in 
section 20, the center of the southeast quarter, the beds have 
a dij) of 8 degrees south. 

Just north of the center of section 20, the monoclinal axis 
reaches its southernmost point, turning from this place gently 
towards the northwest. In 9 N., 17 W., section 15, near the 
f^outheast corner, the strata are very much disturbed and have 
the appearance of btMng faulted, with the line of slip at right 
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angles to the axis of the monocline. Although the dips in 
this locality are very confusing, the fold may be readily 
traced to the northwest, leaving 9 N., 17 W., at the west line 
of section 6, south of White Oak mountain. At this place the 
strata have southward dips of 15-20 degrees. Prom this 
point westward to its western terminus the fold is parallel to 
the south face of the Boston mountains, the axis being close 
to the mountain ej^carpment which is very prominent every- 
where from White Oak mountain in 10 N., 18 W., to Mulberry 
mountain in 10 N., 20 W. 

From south of White Oak mountain the monocline extends to 
the northwest to the west side of 10 N., 18 W., where in sec- 
tions 18 and 19. south and southwest dips, at some places 20 
degrees, are to be seen. The direction of the fold from the 
west side of 10 N., 18 W., is slightly south of west for six 
miles, the dips ranging from 10-20 degrees, southward. From 
the northwest quarter of section 30 it turns directly to the 
northwest, striking the west range line of 10 N.. 20 W., in 
section 7, from which point it continues in a direction slight- 
ly north of west to 11 N., 21 W., section 30, the southwest 
quarter, where it turns to an almost west direction which it 
continues to 11 N., 24 W., section 30, the southwest quarter, 
where the rocks dip 15-20 degrees south. Here the fold 
turns again to the southwestward around the south base of 
Mulberry mountain and has its western terminus at a distinct 
fold just south of the western end of that mountain in 10 N., 
26 W. 

The axis df this line of disturbance is, in a general way, 
parallel to the principal axes of folding in the mountains be- 
tween it and the north side of the Ouachita uplift. 

Effects upon Drainage and Topoin^tphy. One of the most 
noticeable features of the Red River monocline is its effect 
upon the drainage and topography of the country through 
which it passes. Owing to the slight resistance offered to 
erosion along the line of disturbance the streams have cut out 
deep valleys parallel to it. The axis of the fold is always 
found a short distance (from one-half mile to one mile) to 
the north of the present location of the streams, which are in 
the south dipping rocks. The original course of the streams 
must have been in each case at the axis of the fold or where 
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faulted at the line of the slip, but owing to subsequent erosion 
as the streams have cut downward they have been moved 
southward along the bedding planes to their present positicms. 
This is true of all the streams along the fold from the south 
side of White river, in Independence county, to the center of 
township 9 N., 17 W., with the exception of Wolf bayou, 
which has its source in 12 N., 9 W., and flows northeast very 
near the axis of disturbance, sometimes crossing it, until the 
stream turns to the north to enter White river. The Devil's 
Fork of Little Red river, however, follows the vule, flowing 
from its source in 14 N., 12 W., to the southeast until it reach- 
es the south side of the fold in 12 N., 10 W. Here it turns 
directly to the southwest, and runs parallel to the fold as fjir 
as the west side of 11 N., 11 W. Little Red river flowing 
from the northwest crosses the axis in 11 N., 13 W., section 
33. One mile south of this it turns northeast and continues 
parallel to the fold to where it turns to the southeast at the 
mouth of Devil's Fork. 

Choctaw creek, with its source near the axis of the fold in 
ION., 14 W.. flows northeast its whole length at the south 
side of that axis, and enters Little Red river where that river 
turns to the northeast. 

South of Eglantine is a very bold escarpment at the south 
side of the river. This escarpment rises 700 feet above the 
valley and is the most prominent topographic feature of the 
locality. It is capped with a massive sandstone bed which 
has a general dip to the southwest, owing to which the es- 
carpment becomes lower in that direction. Beneath the thick 
sandstone cap is a thick bed of shale; the breadth of the val- 
ley in the vicinity of Eglantine is due to the wearing away 
of this shale bed. Sugar Loaf mountain, in section 28, the 
northwest quarter, is a high sandstone capped peak with shale 
at its base. It is simply an outlier of the escarpment to the 
southwest from which it has been separated by erosion. From 
the northwest its appearance is that of a truncated cone. The 
sandstone cap at the top is flat. 

The mountains to the north of (])hoctaw creek and Little Red 
river, though high and rugged, are not so prominent as is the 
escarpment to the south. The strata forming the mountains 
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north of the river are all carried beneath the shales of the 
high escarpment to the south by the monoclinal fold. 

The East Fork of Point Remove creek has its source near 
the monocline in 10 N., 15 W., and flows to the southwest and 
parallel to it for ten miles where it is entered by a small 
stream flowing from the southwest. Rock creek, which enters 
Point Remove creek, in 9 N., 17 W., near the east line of sec- 
lion 33, comes from the northwest along the line of disturb- 
ance. 

The Red river monocline at the south combined with the 
Clinton monocline at the north, with its corresponding low 
syncline, forms a broad, low anticline between these two 
folds. The accompanying north-south section from the south 
face of the Boston mountains, at Scotland, to the Red river 
monocline will make this clear. 
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Figure 3. 

This low anticlinal fold is more marked at its western ex- 
tremity than at its eastern. The position of the south face 
of the main range of the Boston mountains is materially ef- 
fected by these two monoclines with their accompanying an- 
ticline. From the vicinity of the mouth of Devil's fdrk in 11 
N., 11 W., the south face of the mountain retreats, though not 
abruptly, in a northwest direction to the vicinity of Settle- 
ment postoffice, from which place the main range lies to the 
northward of the Clinton monocline* to the western extrem- 
ity of that fold. Here the face of the mountains turns to the 
southwest as far as White Oak mountain. From White Oak 
mountain westward the Red river monocline has not the efl'ect 
on the course of the streams that is noticed at its eastern 
end, but its effect on the topography of the country is even 
more marked. 

All of that portion of the range from White Oak mountain, 
in the northeast corner of 9 N., 18 W., to Mulberry mountain, 

♦See accompaayiDg description of Clinton monocline. 
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in the northeast corner of 10 N., 26 W., owes its elevation to 
this monocline. Through this region it is almost everywhere 
a breached fold, leaving the south face of the mountains, 
which have an elevation above the valleys of 800 to 1,500 feet, 
standing out abruptly in bold relief above the country to the 
south. 

The monocline is accompanied by a corresponding shallow 
syncline more or less continuous at its south side. The south 
dipping sandstones usually form parallel ridges, the shales be- 
tween the sandstone beds forming the valleys. The ridges are 
seldom of much prominence and are never continuous for a 
great distance. 

The mountain escarpment to the north of the fold has at 
its top massive sandstone beds often forming vertical cliffs 
100 feet high. These beds are repeated in low ridges at the 
south side of the roonoclinal fold, and are usually from one- 
half luile to one mile south of the mountain escarpment. 
There is a very prominent sandstone cliff in the south face of 
the mountains through townships 11 N., 23, 24 and 25 W. 
The sandstone bed that forms this cliff comes low in the base 
of Mulberry mountain, owing to the dying away of the nion- 
oclinal fold to the south. This bed repeated at the south side 
of the monocline forms the most prominent of several low 
east- west ridges formed by the south dipping sandstones, 
through the north part of these townships. 

This ridge is continuous, except where gaps are cut through 
by the southward flowing streams, from 11 N., 2*^ W., section 
31, the south half, to 10 N., 23 W., section 10, the north hall*. 
The dip of the sandstone bed forming it is 20-25 degrees south, 
becoming nearer horizontal at its western end where the mon- 
ocline dies out. This sandstone bed forms the floor of the 
Philpott coal basin, which belongs to the upper coal bearing 
division of Winslow.* 

The syncline that forms this basin is the western represen- 
tative of the syncline that is seen to the south of the mono- 
clinal fold farther east. 

The C^linton uionocline. The Clinton monocline is verv 
similar to the Red River monocline, described above, except 



* PrelimiBary Report on Coal, Arkansas Geol. Surv. Annual Report 
for 1888. Vol. Ill, p. aS. 
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that it is not so long and the fold is not so sharp. Its east- 
ern termination as a well marked fold is in 12 N., 12 W., 
section 15, not far east of Indian creek. In this region it is 
not a prominent feature, the strata dipping to the southward 
at angles of only 8-10 degrees. 

The fold which is by no means well marked runs from sec- 
tion 15 to the southwest, parallel to the Middle Fork of Red 
river and is cut by that river three-fourths of a mile north of 
Settlement postoffice. At this place the strata in the bluff 
at the west side of the river dip 15 degrees southward, and 
are apparently slightly faulted. 

The low south dips continue to the southwest. The axis of 
disturbance is cut by Archie's fork of Red river a mile north 
of Clinton, in 11 N., l-l W., section 10, the southeast quarter, 
at which place the beds dip 10-12 degrees south and are 
faulted, though the amount of displacement is probably not 
more than 15-20 feet. This fault may be seen in the sand- 
stone bluff at the east side of the river one mile north of Clin- 
ton. 

From Clinton the fold continues to the southwest to Scot- 
land. Just north of Scotland the strata have south dips of 
10-12 degrees. The axis of the fold extends from 10 N., 15 
W., near the southwest corner of section 5, to 10 N., 16 W., 
the west half-mile corner of section 1, from which place it 
tarns slightly towards the south as far as the northwest quar- 
ter of section 16. There turning again to tlie westward to 
sections 17 and 18 where the dip becomes so low that it can 
no longer be traced and where it looses its effect upon the 
topography. 

Effect on the topography of the coanfry. By tracing on tlie 
map the direction of the axis of the Clinton monocline and 
comparing with the direction of the Red river monocline, to 
the south, it will be seen that they are from 6 to 8 miles apart 
and approximately parallel. Though the northernmost of 
these two folds is at no place very sharp, its effect upon the 
drainage and topography is quite marked. From near Settle- 
ment postoflice in 12 N., 12 W., to its western end in 10 N.. 
16 W., it marks very closely the southern face of the main 
range of the Boston mountains (the mountains to the south 
being moi'e properly outliers of the main range than belong- 
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ing to it), though it is only north and west from Scotland 
that that face stands out in bold relief above the country to 
the south. Around the western end of the fold the southern 
mountain escarpment turns irregularly to the southwest to 
White Oak mountain in Pope county which mountain owes 
its elevation to the Red river monocline. 

The sudden turn of Middle fork at Settlement postoffice 
is due to this fold as is also the northeast course of Weaver 
creek west of Settlement postoffice, and the course of South 
fork of Red river from Scotland to Clinton. 

In the neighborhood of Scotland and west of that place 
there are several more or less prominent ridges made by the 
tilted sandstones at the south side of the fold. Here there is 
also a small syncline of which these ridges with the south dip- 
pi hg beds form the nortjh side (see fig. 3). 



SECONDARY OCCURRENCES OF MAGNETITE ON 
ISLANDS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA BY RE- 
PLACEMENT OF LIMESTONE AND BY 
WEATHERING OF ERUPTIVES. 

By James P. Kimball, New York. 
(Plates II and III.) 

The present paper is designed as a continuation of publi- 
cations in the year 1891.* The occurrences here referred to 
clearly, conform to two separate types of ferriferous deposits 
which ithaV&eeraediraporfant to distinguish as hydro-chein- 
ical replacements. As previously described, one type is a 
morphological replacement of limestone by double decompo- 
sition between ferro.us salts and calcic carbonate, the former 
being generated from ferrous silicates; the other type, a par- 
tial, and not necessarily pseudomorphic, replacement of ferrous 
silicates in weathered basic rocks, or as more explicitly dis- 
tinguished, a residual concentration or fixation of iron oxides 
incidental to development of soluble alkaline carbonates from 
weathering oxidation or splitting up of ferriferous silicates. In 
replacements of limestone ferriferous material is generally de- 
rived from extraneous though contiguous sources through 
simple permutations and reatitions which I have elsewhere 
followed out. 

♦Am. Jour. Sei., xlii, 231: Am. Geologist, viii, 352. 
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In replacement of pyroxenie and lime- feldspar rocks of the 
greenstone family, like diorite, diabase, gabbro, etc., and oth- 
er basic rocks, whether metamorphic or intrusive, residual 
concentration or fixation of stable iron oxides is brought a- 
bout through initial decomposition of ferrous and ferric sili- 
cates, chiefly the former, whence development of soluble al- 
kaline carbonates along with ferrous salts, whence again spon- 
taneous double decomposition, and finally isolation of insol- 
uble residues. This cyclus or process of weathering action is 
obviously regenerative. 

Secondary occurrences of the kind referred to have come 
to be described in general terms as differentiations of iron ox- 
ides not only in concrete ore bodies of irregular or lenticular 
form between divisional surfaces of eruptive masses as well 
as of terranes, but also in graduations o^. rock into ferrifer- 
ous aggregations. The same term however as applied to pri- 
mary concentrations of highly basic productsin eruptiv^e rocks, 
as may easily be conceived, is by some writers (Brogger, 
Vogt, and others) even made to imply isolation of magnetite 
as a mode of development of certain ore-bodies from cooling 
magmas. An objection of weight to a theory of this kind a- 
rises from the invariable instability ef basic rocks of all ages, 
and from their profound alteration by hydro-chemical molec- 
ular or atomic rearrangement, involving all constituents. 

In replacements of pyroxenie rocks whether superficial or 
under cover an environment of lidiestone, even where no bod- 
ily replacement of limestone has occurred, is so common as to 
have a significance beyond mere coincidence, and for obvious 
reasons. Equally significant is the notable presence of lime, 
sometimes as a carbonate, in basic crystalline aggregates, like 
diorite, dolerite, diabase, gabbro, etc., — most subject to alter- 
ation, and, in physical circumstances favorable for preserva- 
tion of such secondary deposits, the particular repositories ot* 
ferriferous concentrations. 

Both kinds of replacement are alike external and intersti- 
tial. While replacement of limestOMe seems to take place in- 
differently from without inward, replacement of siliceous pro- 
ducts seems to be primarily determined inversely to the meas- 
ure of local drainage and in r^tio of interstitial space either 
actually presented or potentially developed. The latter we rec- 
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ognize in secondary anfractuosities from contraction and ex- 
pansion of the mass incidental to hydro-cbemical mutations, 
and again in such as subsist between divisional surfaces ofall 
other kinds, especially when acted upon by corrosive solutions 
in secular transmission. From another point of view, siwh 
loci of deposition whether macroscopically or microscopically 
considered, are virtually determined by mechanical condi- 
tions of least resistance as elfected by both chemical and phys- 
ical forces operating alternately or together and developed one 
from the other. Not least among these correlative forces to be 
recognized are molecular or concretionary attraction of the 
mass for homologous matter in passing solutions, or even in 
suspension; or, a-s I have elsewhere used the term, the extra- 
molecular tendency of ochreous material to form concretions 
or aggregations.* 

Union of magnetite molecules is doubtless promoted also by 
polarity. Incidentally to common secular weathering of bas- 
ic rocks, the chemical forces brought into play are easily per- 
ceived to be mainly thruugh simple alternating and regener- 
ative reactions in whicli atmospheric oxygen and carbonic acid 
take the lead. In a valuable contribution to the stud3M>f this 
subject, Mr. J. E. Spurr has partially traced with much 
minuteness the cyclus of physical and chemical operations 
concerned in the isolation and fixation of ferriferous oxides 
from basic^rocks.f 

Secondary ore deposits of the types above referred to were 
instanced by me in the year 1884, as illustrated by important 
occurrences on the south shore of the island of Cuba, between 
the bays of Santiago and Guantunanio.J; Numerous geolo- 
gists (Pumpelly, Van Hise, the Messrs. Winchell, and others) 



♦Am. Jour. Sci., xlii, 240. 

tGeol. Surv. Minn., Bull, x, Chapters vi and ix. Vid. Senft. Min., 
1875, p. 502. 

Changes, however, from magnetite to hematite and siderite, and a- 
gain from hematite to siderite. as conceived and symbolically expressed 
by Mr. Spurr, are impossible reactions without intermediate* reduction. 
The common transformations to be considered with relation to change 
of volume are namely, of combined ferroub oxide to hydrous ferrous 
carbonate and ferric hydrate, and of anhydrous ferrous carbonate to 
ferric hydrate and anhydrous ferric and magnetic oxides. Spurr, 
op. cit. 162. 

{Am. Jour. Sci., xxviii, 416; Trans. Amer. Geol., Min., Eng., xiii. 
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have since made known many striking exhibitions of the same 
types, especially in the iron-ore ranges of the lake Superior 
region. Among the ore-developments in pre-Cambrian ter- 
ranes, and associated intrusives of that region the prevailing 
modes of occurrence conform to these types. Both kinds of 
replacement are sometimes represented in individual parts of 
connected and related ore deposits, the dominance of one or 
the other in a given locality being governed by relative dis- 
tribution of associated sedimentary and intrusive rocks, or by 
radical differences in origin — whether from essentially calca- 
reous or pyroxenic material. After much elaborate study and 
protracted discussion of the mode of origin of the Huronian 
(Algonkian or pre-Keweenawan) iron-bearing formations of 
the lake Superior region, both folded and structureless, their 
derivation as a rule by epigenesis in situ without sedimenta- 
tion, remains questioned by few among later investigators.* 

Recurring to my previous notice of the so-called Mediter- 
ranean iron ores of Spain and Algiers,f among products of re- 
placement on a large scale upon the evidence of certain 
descriptions of their modes of occurrence, I take occasion to 
remark that they are likewise so regarded by recent observ- 
ers like Mr. Fred, Kensington and Mr. A. P. Wilson, ab- 
stracts of whose original papers have been printed in a report 
by the U. S. Geological Survey. J 

An interesting Held for observation of the same class of 
phenomena is presented on certain islands of British Colum- 
bia, visited by the writer in the summer of 1894, namely, Van- 
couver, Texada, and Redonda. 

Of Texada island in the Strait of Georgia, geological de- 
scriptions have been given by Dr. G. M. Dawson and Mr. Rich- 
ardson. 5$ Its topography is well exhibited in several charts of 
the British Ad mi rait}'. The predominating rocks of the is- 
land are altered eruptives of the Vancouver series, which are 

"^Vaa \V\^\ liull. U. S. (ItnW. Survey, No. 8(>, pp. 170 174. 
tThe .V.M. Gko!ahj!si\ viii, 181U, p. \\1\. 

J Ann. Kep. Ill, vol. xvi, pp. 07 W. On the iron ore8 of Elba as pro- 
duets of similar replacement see H. liotti. ISiKJ, (Zeitsoh fur prftkt. Geol., 
p. 3lK Judil's numerous exami»les of oeevurenees of the same kind in 
his GtH>U»^y of Rutland, 1875 i Mem. Cuh>1. Surv. Gr. Hr.i were over- 
UH>ktHl in my ori^rinal paiHT. 

iJ.Vnn. Rep. Cnvl. Surv. of Ouuula, lST:t74; lS7i> 77: ISSiu Part B, 
p.\*ie. 
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In replacement of pyroxenie and lime-feldspar rocks of the 
greenstone family, like diorite, diabase, gabbro, etc., and oth- 
er basic rocks, whether metamorphic or intrusive, residual 
concentration or fixation of stable iron oxides is brought a- 
bout through initial decomposition of ferrous and ferric sili- 
cates, chiefly the former, whence development of soluble al- 
kaline carbonates along with ferrous salts, whence again spon- 
taneous double decomposition, and finally isolation of insol- 
uble residues. This cyclus or process of weathering action is 
obviously regenerative. 

Secondary occurrences of the kind referred to have come 
to be described in general terms as differentiations of iron ox- 
ides not only in concrete ore bodies of irregular or lenticular 
form between divisional surfaces of eruptive masses as well 
as of terranes, but also in graduations of. rock into ferrifer- 
ous aggregations. The f^ame term however as applied to pri- 
mary concentrations of highly basic productsin eruptive rocks, 
as may easily be conceived, is by some writers (Brogger, 
Vogt, and others) even made to imply isolation of magnetite 
as a mode of development of certain ore-bodies from cooling 
magmas. An objection of weight to a theory of this kind a- 
rises from the invariable instability ef basic rocks of all ages, 
and from their profound alteration by hydro-chemical molec- 
ular or atomic rearrangement, involving all constituents. 

In replacements of pyroxenic rocks whether superficial or 
under cover an environment of lidiestone, even where no bod- 
ily replacement of limestone has occurred, is so common as to 
have a significance beyond mere coincidence, and for obvious 
reasons. Equally significant is the notable presence of lime, 
sometimes as a carbonate, in basic crystalline aggregates, like 
diorite, dolerite, diabase, gabbro, etc., — most subject to alter- 
ation, and, in physical circumstances favorable for preserva- 
tion of such secondary deposits, the particular repositories of 
ferriferous concentrations. 

Both kinds of replacement are alike external and intersti- 
tial. While replacement of limestoMe seems to take place in- 
differently from without inward, replacement of siliceous pro- 
ducts seems to be primarily determined inversely to the meas- 
ure of local drainage and in ratio of interstitial space either 
actually presented or potentially developed. The latter we rec- 
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have since made known many striking exhibitions of the same 
types, especially in the iron-ore ranges of the lake Superior 
region. Among the ore-developments in pre-Cambrian ter- 
ranes, and associated intrusives of that region the prevailing 
modes of occurrence conform to these types. Both kinds of 
replacement are sometimes represented in individual parts of 
connected and related ore deposits, the dominance of one or 
the other in a given locality being governed by relative dis- 
tribution of associated sedimentary and intrusive rocks, or by 
radical differences in origin — whether from essentially calca- 
reous or pyroxenic material. After much elaborate study and 
protracted discussion of the mode of origin of the Huronian 
(Algonkian or pre-Keweenawan) iron-bearing formations of 
the lake Superior region, both folded and structureless, their 
derivation as a rule by epigenesis in situ without sedimenta- 
tion, remains questioned by few among later investigators.* 

Recurring to my previous notice of the so-called Mediter- 
r^anean iron ores of Spain and Algiers,f among products of re- 
placement on a large scale upon the evidence of certain 
descriptions of their modes of occurrence, I take occasion to 
remark that they are likewise so regarded by recent observ- 
ers like Mr. Fred. Kensington and Mr. A. P. Wilson, ab- 
stracts of whose original papers have been printed in a report 
by the U. S. Geological Survey. J 

An interesting field for observation of the same class of 
phenomena is presented on certain islands of British Colum- 
bia, visited by the writer in the summer of 1894, namely, Van- 
couver, Texada, and Redonda. 

Of Texada island in the Strait of Georgia, geological de- 
scriptions have been given by Dr. G. M. Dawson and Mr. Rich- 
ardson. § Its topography is well exhibited in several charts of 
the British Admiralty. The predominating rocks of the is- 
land are altered eruptives of the Vancouver series, which are 

*Van Hise, Bull. U. S. Geol. Survey, No. 86, pp. 170 174 . 
tThe Am. GEoiiOGiST, viii, 1891, p. 374. 

J Ann. Rep. Ill, vol. xvi, pp. 97-99. On the iron ores of Elba as pro- 
ducts of similar repiacemeDt Bee B.Lotti, 1895, (Zeitsch fttr prakt. Geol., 
p. 31). J udd's numerous examples of occurrences of the same kind in 
his Geology of Rutland, 1875 (Mem. Geol. Surv. Gr. Br.) were over 
looked in my original paper. 

§Ann. Rep. Geol. Surv. of Canada, 1873-74; 1876-77; 1886, Part B, 
p. 32. 
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traversed by a belt of later sjenite. Crossing the itlfind, this 
spreads out in a crescent between the south and north shores. 
Between the syenitic mass and the Vancouver series stretch- 
es a narrow belt of raetamorphic limestone forming in places 
the disrupted base of the series. The Vancouver member ad- 
jacent to the marble is apparently the weathered product of a 
basic aggregate — graduating into diabase and diorite all ex- 
cessively epidotic from alteration of pyroxene and amphibole. 
This material is designated by the Canadian geologists as dio- 
rite, a generic identification, which will be adopted in the 
present paper for want of specific microscopic determination. 
This is more or less stratiform and differentiated in color ac- 
cording to degree of alteration. £pidote is the most conspic- 
uous constituerit, especially in close relation with develop- 
ments of magnetic iron ore. 

The intercalation of metamorphic limestone with eruptives, 
as remarked by Dr. Dawson, indicates the close relationsliip 
in time of the two classes of rock, which even apart from the 
facts afforded by similar association elsewhere, renders it nec- 
essary for the present to regard the whole as forming one great 
series, otherwise largely made up, it is believed, of highly met- 
amorphosed sediments which have passed through a semi-fus- 
ion. The limestone however seems to occupy the relation to 
the Vancouver series of a basal formation overflowed by suc- 
cessive emissions of eruptive material by which it is some- 
times interpenetrated, lifted and disrupted. The syenite bears 
evidence of subsequent upheaval, referred in point of time to 
a period later than the Cretaceous when strata assigned to 
the coal-bearing series of the Comox basin were deposited near 
Gillies ba3\ 

Occurrences of magnetic iron ore of each kind of epigen 
esis which I have observed on the islands of British Columbia, 
as above instanced, are singularly uniform in character and 
in topographic as well as in petrographic environment. Apart 
from magnitude and conditions of erosion differences between 
them are mainly in their relations to a uniformly rugged sur- 
face: that is, as to their development on the flank or on the 
end of a slope. On the flank or near the surface of a slope, like 
three out of four of /the separate ore bodies discovered on the 
south side of Texada, such occurrences are commonly well 
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defined, and their practical importance easy to estimate. 
When, on the other hand, the ore development is a terminal 
one, disclosed only upon the edge, and enclosed between erup- 
tive material and disrupted masses of limestone tilted at high 
angles, little indication is afforded of the shape and size of 
ore bodies. Such an attitude is generally in a bolij escarpment 
sometimes inaccessible above the immediate base. One of the 
ore bodies of this description on Texada, is exceptionally weJl 
exhibited — in part by excavation. These remarks also apply 
to developments of ore in connection with terminal outcrops 
of limestone in a dioritic environment on the north side of 
Redonda island, and again to similar ones on the slope 
of Broughton peak, at the head of Barclay s^und. A re- 
markable occurrence of an ore body near the mouth of the 
Serita river, at the head of another bay of the same inlet, 
affords a fine example of partial but still extensive replace- 
ment of limestone, around nuclei or cores of that material, as 
distinctly seen both at the end and on the slope of the eleva- 
tion near the surface of which the alteration has taken place. 
Some of these occurrences will now be described. 

Texada Island^ Strait of Georgia. The old operations of 
the Puget Sound Iron Company of San Francisco afford satis- 
factory exposures of the separate conditions under which mag- 
netic iron-ore of both modes of epigenesis occurs. Quarry 
workings extend at intervals from the south side of the island 
about three miles, northwest from Gillies bay. following a sin- 
gle slope rounding a lofty summit of syenite at a general ele- 
vation of about 450 feet. On the range of the ore belt how- 
ever the slope is more or less broken into hills by erosion. 

Ore bodies within compass of the limestone belt are approx- 
ifnately lenticular in shape. All have been exposed to sub- 
aerial erosion, only so much of each development having been 
preserved as fell behind the eroded surface of the mountain 
side. In the several workings cores of marble are visible, cor- 
responding to unaltered interior or nether parts of ore bodies, 
left standing after excavation of the ore. 

Within compass of the epidotic rock the development of 
magnetite has been less regular, and less in concrete form, 
and the replacement or alteration less complete, the epigene 
product being a mixture of magnetite arid epidotic material 
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sharply differentiated. This product may be more particular- 
ly described as a reticulation of the epidotic mass with com- 
pact magnetite, one distinctive property of which is its ring- 
ing sound when struck with a hammer, a property common to 
similar products of alteration of dioritic dykes associated 

with the ferriferous replacements of coralline limestone in 
Cuba. 

Another physical property of the siliceous replacements or 
epigenic concentrations in eruptive material in common with 
all others which I have observed is a marked prismatic cleav- 
age, which also serves to distinguish them from derivatives of 
limestone, mineralogically identical, but the tendency of which 
to pronounced cleavage does not extend as a rule to minute 
subdivisional fractures. A third common characteristic in 
eruptive (epidotic and dioritic) paragenesis is the amorphous 
constitution of the ferriferous product except when in the form 
of distinct lenses as at Cheery creek, Kam loops lake, British 
Columbia. Distinguishing criteria, thus noted, are observed 
not only in all occurrences of the kind on the islands of British 
Columbia, but also in such as I have visited in the Cascade 
mountains— namely on Money creek, at Snoqualmie pass 
(Denny claims), and again on the Cle-Elum river, as well as in 
the Santiago district of Cuba. 

Both types of ore bodies are seen in juxtaposition at the 
Prescott mine on Texada — the replacement of marble as far as 
it is de-veloped being complete, and, as usual without transition 
or incipient stages. The product is densely subcrjstalline, and 
of remarkable compactness and richness. The conversion how- 
ever is only partial, the front portion of a detached mass of lime- 
stone only having been replaced with magnetite together with 
its two ends, the back portion adhering to the cliff, and the 
whole mass of ore passing with characteristic changes of 
physical qualities and of material into compass of the diorite. 
The alteration of the diorite appears to have been through an 
epidotic transition, the locus having been determined by planes 
of jointing. Further internal development of ore has follow- 
ed planes of cleavage. Hence a reticulated mass of epidote 
varying extremely in its admixture with ore. Taking the 
two kinds of product as forming a single ore-body, it may be 
succinctly described as a partial replacement of a detached 
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and disrupted mass of niari)le involved in eruptive diorite, side 
by side with an alteration of overlying eruptive directly in 
contact with the original calcareous mass. The altered erup- 
tive merges at both ends of the ferriferous portion insensibly 
into unaltered and non-epidotic diorite. Regarded as a sin- 
gle ore-body its maximum thickness was about 30 feet by a- 
bout 100 feet in length and 40 feet in hight. It has practi- 
cally been worked out. But little material except of indiffer- 
ent quality, from excess of epidote, remains unbroken or a- 
mongst the refuse of the quarry. Shipments of 3,000 tons of 
ore from Texada to the works of the Puget Sound Iron Co. 
at Irondale, Washington, during a period of four years end- 
ing in 1888 were mainly from this quarry. 

This occurrence is thus described in detail because its char- 
acter is well exhibited by excavation. In conclusion, it may 
be remarked further that upon the steep flank of the syenite 
summit in front of the disrupted limestone belt, the connected 
ore-body lies in a lap of diorite in a position favorable to 
weathering action, but directly exposed to superficial erosion 
from which it has greatly suffered, as attested by an abun- 
dance of heavy float strewn over the slope below. 

Development of ore by both modes of epigenesis is clearly 
attributable to the environment of a mass of limestone with 
basic eruptive, and to topographical conditions favorable for 
weathering action — of the nature of chemical permutations 
in place between soluble ferrous sulphates and alkaline carb- 
onates develeped by oxidation. Alteration in the diorite 
resulting in residual concentration of magnetic oxide seems 
to have taken place through primary development of ferric 
hydrate from ei)idote, this ferric silicate being as usual a sec- 
ondary product from weathering of amphibole antl pyroxene. 
Within comi)ass of the limestone, ferric hydrate, passing into 
ferric oxide and thence into magnetite, has likewise been devel- 
oped from hydrous ferrous carbonate, probably spontaneously, 
by double decomposition between ferrous salts and calcic 
carbonate — ending in complete and stable ferriferous replace- 
ment of limestone. 

The Paxton ore body is a replacement of limestone, appar- 
ently complete, at the base of the same slope about one mile 
inland, rising to a hight of about 70 feet above the level of a 
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swamp by which the nether portion is concealed, and the ele- 
vation of which is about 468 feet. (Plate II, figs. 1-2.) The 
longitudinal axis of this lens is about 250 feet, and the thick- 
ness of its upper face about 30 feet. Probably less than half 
of the original lens has been preserved from erosion. It lies 
in a lap of epidotic diorifce, the replaced limestone having been 
entirely surrounded by eruptive material, contiguous portions 
of whicHi, as in Uie Prescott mine, have undergone alteration. 
Partially altered material of the same description is seen on 
top of the ore ledge, and cupreous stains occur in spots. Hor- 
izontal as well a« vertical sections of this ore lens are distinct- 
ly crescent- shaped. It stands unbroken as first discovered. 
No nucleus of limestone is disclosed. The ore product on ex- 
posed faces is crystalline and partially disintegrated. 

About one mile still further inland and similarly situated 
at the base of the syenite sammit bearing on its flank the 
fragmentary limestone belt, is situated the Lake mine, so- 
called, also an unwrought ore body. (Plate II, fig, 3.) It illus- 
trates both kinds of replacement, derivations from limestone 
apparently predominating. Two belts of limestone are visible 
in cross section at the northern end — one occupying the middle 
of the ore- body, and the other^forming its inner cover, their dip 
being a retreating one into the hill of which the formation is 
principally diorite. The lower limit of the ore development 
appears above the level of the swamp about one third way up 
the slope, and the top of the ore-ledge as spared by erosion 
117 feet above the same level. The* hight of the ore-mass 
as preserved is accordingly about 78 feet — its length about 
200 feet, and its maximum thickness about 50 feet. 

The Texada mine nearest the Texada landing was the 
working first opened on the island, but was soon abandoned 
on account of its pyritous character. The ore-body is well 
exposed at the N. W. end of the limestone belt. It consists 
of a block of ore of which the vertical face is about 40 feet 
high and 10 feet wide, between walls of limestone and diorite. 
The extent of this replacement beyond the elevated outcrop- 
ping end of the limestone belt has not been traced, it having 
been uncovered only at its terminal presentation in a natural 
bluff. Occasional indications of ore along the upward and in- 
land strike of the belt observed by Mr. Richardson, suggest 
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more or less continuity of the ore development, or at least oc- 
casional replacements of disrupted masses of limestone on the 
flank of the syenite summit for a few hundred feet from the 
old working.* Search in this direction was not resumed. But 
the admixture of pyrite in the ore exposed in that working is 
in deleterious proportion. Heavy float overspreads the sur- 
face below the ore bluff, and outcrops of ore, apparently in 
place, on the same slope below, point to a probable occurrence 
of other ore bodies at lower elevations on the same strike. A 
similar tendency to recurrence of ore developments at differ- 
ent elevations on terminal edges of disrupted limestone belts 
on Redonda island, and on Broughton peak, Barclay sound, 
was likewise suspected. In neither instance however have ex- 
cavations been made to uncover concealed ore lenses, if such 
they be, on the strike of the terminal ore bodies exposed at 
these several localities, all discoveries of the kind having been 
in natural exposures on the face of cliffs, bared by erosion 
and at considerable elevations. Ore bodies, like the three on 
Texada first described, whose longer axes are with the crest of 
elevations on the sides of which they are lapped, are, on the 
contrary, all developed toward the base of moderate elevations 
an apparant rule to which the ore body of the same type on the 
Sei'ita, Barclay sound, proves no exception. In such circum- 
stances there is of course no scope for recurrence of ore in a 
given cross section except under- cover of a low talus or mantle 
of drift, as on Texada, below the level of the swamp. That 
any development of ore occurs below water level — there seems 
no reason to conclude. 

Besides the occurrences above noticed, other small indica- 
tions of magnetite along the extension of the limestone belt 
have been observed b}^ previous visitors,! notably one occur- 
rence on the northeast side of the island. At the point re- 
ferred to, crystalline limestone, according to Dr. G. M. Daw- 
son, occurs in association with hard greenish altered volcanic 
rock of the usual character. 

**It is in some places quite free from magnetite, but is gcDeraiiy high- 
ly charged with that material, which, though forming in it in very ir- 
regular maases of hard ore, has generally more or less of a stratiform 

*Geol. and Nat. Hist. Survey of Canada, 189G, part B. p. 36. 
flbkl., p, 39. 
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arraDgement, and is occasionally found minutely laminated with cal- 
careous matter. The most important solid stratiform mass of magnetite 
seen is about four feet in thickness. Epidote, and in some places small 
quantities of quartz, occur in association with the ore, which when the 
limestone is removed by weathering, generally forms black masses of 
pure (vesicular) magnetite." The beach is strewn with l^ose blocks (of 
ore) derived by this process of weathering from the limestone. "The 
contact of the limestones and volcanic rocks with the granite is close by 
to the south on the shore." 

The above observations of Dr. Dawson are thoroughly in 
accord with my own on the opposite side of the island, and 
perfectly consistent with the present explanation of such de- 
posits by replacement of limestone. 

West Redonda Island, The Redonda Islands, two in num- 
ber, are high and mountainous, culminating in lofty peaks 
from 3,000 to upwards of 5,000 feet in hight. Cut out of the 
general outline of the coast by fiords, they obviously represent 
insular or partially submerged projections of the Coast range 
of British Columbia. Touching at one point only of West 
Redonda, namely at the De Wolfe iron mine on the north 
shore, Pryce channel, I found the formation to be identical 
with the Vancouver complex, no granite or syenite coming 
under my observation, though the former is stated by Dawson 
to be exclusively the formation of the island. The occurrence 
of magnetite was also observed to be under similar conditions 
and in similar environment to circumstances distinguishing 
occurrences of the same secondary product on the islands of 
Vancouver and Texada. 

The De Wolfe mines are at an elevation of about 600 feet 
on a steep slope rising abruptly from the water's edge 
and at an angle of some 60 degrees. During the year 
1893, magnetic iron ore, 626 tons in all. was shipped to 
the Oswego Iron and Steel Co's furnace in Oregon from two 
quarry-like workings, about 200 feet apart, in irregular mass- 
es of ore developed on separate belts of crystalline limestone, 
the terminal edges of which under a high dip to the west, are 
traced up the mountain slope as far as passable. 

The West Mine so called (Plate II, fig. 5-6) may be described 
as the altered outcrop of one division of the limestone, inter- 
posed between courses of greenstone or epidotic diorite, and cut 
off at the top by a faulted mass of less altered and highly basic 
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diorite. The floor of the quarry is in marble — a sharp demarca- 
tion here taking place between the development of ore and the 
parent marble. The ore mass together witk a bleached over - 
lying greenstone forms half an arch over a boss-like mass of dio- 
rite — the crown of the arch being obliquely cut by the superin- 
cumbent mass of basic diorite along a distinct plane of frac- 
ture and dislocation. Viewed in section coincident with the 
strike of the limestone, this ore-body may be considered as 
presenting the edge of a lenticular replacement of limestone, 
shelved or lapped in unaltered material, and of very circum- 
scribed extent. The upper portion only remains unwrought. 
The dip of the series brings in above the limestone a cover of 
diorite toward the verge of the quarry shelf. On the edge of 
the replacement proper — the dioritic greenstone has been al- 
tered into an epidotic magnetite by residual concentration of 
this product. The front of the ore-body has suffered from 
erosion which served however to disclose its upper part to view 
in an almost perpendicular cliff, whence the mountain rises 
very abruptly, thus forbidding further ready exploration along 
the culmination of the same belt. 

The East mine, some 60 feet higher, presents the simple 
structure of an eroded boss of magnetite arching over an in- 
terior mass of marble, the connected boss being cut off at the 
base by epidotic diorite, and the whole structure truncated in 
front by erosion, and so exhibited in the scarp of an almost 
perpendicular cliff on the precipitous face of the mountain. 
The structure referred to may be likened to an egg obliquely 
divided. (Plate II, fig. 4.) 

Outcrops of ore in association with marble are observed 
below, but have not been prospected. The conditions above 
remain undetermined for want of exploration. Both occur- 
rences, as above described are developments of ore within and 
around disrupted masses of limestone involved in basic erup- 
tive material, though appertaining to a distinct belt which 
has been subjected to violent disturbance and upheaval. 

The occurrence of such ore bodies on West Redonda island 
is not without significance as bearing upon the possibility of 
similar occurrences on the steep shores of navigable inlets 
heading in the unexplored border of the Coast range. 

Vancouver Ishuuf^ Barclay SouncL — Discoveries of magnetic 
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iron ore at the head of Barclay sound are at an elevation of 
about 1136 feet on the slope of Broughton peak facing the 
sound. The developments, as usual, are in connection with 
metamorphie limestone which overlies theip, but they seem to be 
in part within compass of a belt of bleached and highly al- 
tered greenstone — somewhat epidotic in places, interposed be- 
tween the limestone and an underlying belt of quartzite more 
or less epidotic (Plate II, fig. 1). The development of ore 
is very irregular and far from continuous. The belt within 
which it is found is gullied by erosion. Parts of the lower 
bauds of the limestone have given away to replacement of 
magnetite, portions of which have subsequently been eroded. 
A few blasts only have been put in, but enough to disclose the 
fact tiiat about one-half of the ore development in sight is 
within compass of the limestone, and the other division within 
compass of the underlying quartzite or bleached diorite. At the 
lowest level exposed by blasting one irregular mass of ore near- 
est the underlying quartzite measures about eleven feet across. 
The whole occurrence conforms to what has above been distin- 
guished as a terminal presentation of an outcropping edge of 
a limestone belt locally replaced with magnetite. For lack of 
solidity this replacement can hardly be described either as a 
concrete ore-body or as a lens, the replacement probably being 
superficial. Two kinds of replacement are here exhibited as 
usual, distinguished in the manner above indicated. 

Some forty feet lower, on the flank of the mountain, a lens 
of magnetite twelve feet thick on the face, developed around 
a nucleus of unaltered marble, is exposed on the strike of the 
same belt in a lap or shelf of that material. This is of the 
nature of a replacement of limestone. (Plate III, fig. 2.) Over- 
hanging cliffs of limestone tower above the higher exposure. 
Further than as thus described no indications of ore bodies on 
the upward strike of the limestone belt seem to have been made 
out by the explorers whom I found encamped upon the mount- 
ain. What has been exhibited on Broughton peak is therefore 
scarcely of economic importance. 

Serita {Logan Claim.) On the Indian reservation, near the 
mouth of the Serita river, and about one mile from its east 
bank, a remarkable body of magnetite has been discovered on 
the face of a low hill. This development is of the same type 
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tis tlie Paxton and Lake lenses on Texada. It rises to a hight 
of 76 feet above tide, its base near water level being concealed. 
(Plate III, Fig. 3). Longitudinally its outline in section is 
that of a orescent. At tlie east end of the blutf-like elevation 
it is exposed in cross section, and its structure fully revealed 
as a replacement of marble of which the axial portion remains 
unaltered. On both sides of this midrib of unaltered marble 
ore is developed to a maximum thicliness of about 30 feet, 
with reverse dips of 84° to 85°, resulting in an anticlinal config. 
uration. The length of the ore-body may be taken as about 




200 feet. Prismatic blocks of magnetite were found developed 
around angular masses or cores of marble. These are here 
represented by photogravures. No other discoveries have 
been made along the extension of tlie same marble belt. The 
environment of this belt is eruptive rock of the usual dioritie 
type, more or less epidotic according to degree of secondary 
alteration. 

Sookc lliirlior. On the second headland facing the Strait 
of Fuca south of Sooke harbor, a ditferentiation of magnetite 
from weathering action on exposed surfaces of a basaltic dio* 
rite bus led to the enumeration of this locality among the 
known occurrences of iron ore on the island of Vancouver.* 
A number of shallow excavations, while affording some mate- 
vial of excellent quality, suffice to show the superficial char- 
acter of this development upon glacial surfaces of a consid- 
erable area bordering the precipitous shore of the strait. A 
correct notion of the character and limitations of this occur- 
rence may be formed from its description as an incipient and 
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strictly superficial secondary differentiation of magnetite, from 
extremely basic primary magmatic differentiations,nearly vert- 
ical in attitude, clearly defined within compass of the super- 
ficial expanse of the basaltic eruptive. 

The following analyses of magnetite from the several lo- 
calities above referred to fairly represent the secondary pro- 
ducts as described : 
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Broughton peak. Barclay sound, Otto Wuth. 
Money creek, Washington, Otto Wuth. 
Texada island, E. I. Chapman. \ 
Redonda island, F. G. Wait. 



THE EASTERN LOBE OF THE ICE-SHEET. 

By C. H. HiTcncocK. LL. D., Hanovor, X. H. 

In August, 1896, I visited the Adirondacks for the purpose 
of learning the direction and extent of the ice movement. 
Geologists have rarely placed any observations of this kind 
upon record. Vanuxem states that the Adirondacks constitut- 
ed a center from which the glaciers moved outwards in every 
direction; but presents no facts in support of this view. Pro- 
fessor Chamberlin presumes from all the data in his posses- 
sion (1883) that massive currents swept around these moun- 
tains both from the Champlain and St. Lawrence valleys, 
"while a further current, at the hight of glaciation, probably 
passed over the Adirondacks, and gave to the whole a south- 
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erly trend." I have been unable to find in geological litera- 
ture any notice of actual observations upon the striae or till 
of this region. Hence I fulfilled a long cherished desire in 
studying the glacial phenomenon about Mt. Whiteface, one of 
the best known and most conspicuous mountains in northern 
New York. 

In passing through Jay and Wilmington strijie were observed 
pointing S. 50^ W., and the till contains boulders of Potsdam 
sandstone besides various granites. Mt. Whitefaee exceeds 
4000 feet in altitude, and rises considerably above the general 
level of the adjacent elevated country. Nearly the whole of 
the mountain is covered by till, made up principally of an- 
orthosites and fragments of Potsdam sandstone. I was una- 
ble to examine the upper three hundred feet of the peak, but 
have no reason to suppose the facts are any different there 
from what have been mentioned; but it was quite a disap- 
pointment to me, not to have been able to search for striae or 
glacial smoothing at the very summit. Prof. H. P. Gushing 
and Mr. F. B. Taylor tell me in conversation tiiat a corres- 
ponding S. W. direction is the prevailing one all over the 
north flank of the Adirondacks. Following up Lake Cham- 
plain the course is usually southerly, but the S. W. direction 
commences very near the water, as at Crown Point. Professor 
Kemp reports a S. W. course as prevalent about Moriah. Van- 
uxem mentions the occurrence of the peculiar granitic bould- 
ers of the Adirondacks in the counties lying to the south- 
west, as in Herkimer, Montgomery, Oneida, Otsego, Madison, 
Cortland and Tioga. 

The conclusion naturally following from these statements 
is that the Adirondack region has been swept over by the ice 
from base to summit. The hard sandstones everywhere con- 
tribute extensively to the composition of the till, and indicate 
by their presence as well as by striaj and the dispersal of the 
granite blocks, the direction of the movement from the north- 
east. Probably every square mile of this elevated region has 
been covered. 

This conclusion was not anticipated, and hence gives us a 
ditferent and consequently a better idea of the real movement 
of the ice sheet east of western New York. As is well known 
the direction of the ice over New England, including all the 
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high Green and White mountain summits, was to the south- 
east. Between New England and the Adirondacks in the 
Champlain valley there is a narrow area where a southerly di- 
rection prevailed. The line of no divergence follows down the 
Hudson to about the New Jersey boundary and then termi- 
nates west of the Palisades. In the Catskill region and in 
Pennsylvania the course is to the southwest, and in all the 
maps the strise are made to point at right angles to the great 
terminal moraine from near Easton, Penn., to Salamanca, 
N.Y. 

If these divergent courses are to be interpreted like those 
in the morainic loops further west, as in those connected with 
lakes Erie, Michigan, and Superior, it means that a lobe of 
the ice sheet of enormous thickness started from the Lauren- 
tian highlands and pushed southerly, naturally following the 
depression of the Champlain-Hudson valley. Enough ice was 
moved to override the highest New England and New York 
mountains, while it does not seem to have been urged so far 
to the south as that which pushed down the Mississippi val- 
ley. 

Several general and special peculiarities of the ice-move- 
ment east of the great lakes are better understood in the light 
of this generalization. 

1. In a general way we can speak of 9^ New York and New 
England lobe of the ice sheet which may or may not have been 
co-eval with those connected with the basins of the great 
lakes. This particular ice current did not extend to the west 
beyond the angle in the moraine near Salamanca, and cape 
Cod represents the eastern limit of what can be observed a- 
bove the ocean level. 

2. There are evidences of morainic material beneath the sea 
as far as to the termination of the submerged Hudson river 
channel — about eighty miles beyond New York. The great 
bar at the end of the fiord is shaped like a moraine or material 
derived from it. Lindenkohl notes the coincidence in direction 
of the submerged channel with the New Jersey moraine as far 
as to the bar, which may have been the extreme end of the lobe 
and thence the edge may be traced northeasterly to Martha's 
Vineyard. Dr. A. M. Edwards has shown by an examination 
of the soundings that the material in this triangular area out- 
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side of Long Island has probably been derived from the Pali- 
sade ran^e of trap. Like that of eastern New Jersey it may 
be the relic of the more ancient attenuated border of the till. 

3. Further knowledge shows us the limits of the inner Long 
Island moraine, suggested by Chamberlin to be the probable 
equivalent of the Wisconsin series. This starts at cape Cod, 
follows the Elizabeth islands, appears in Rhode Island, forms 
Fisher's and Plum islands,touches Long Island at Orient point, 
and borders the north shore as far as Port Jefferson, where it 
has been lost sight of. An inspection of the map, coast survey 
and others, shows a line of shallows called the "Stratford 
shoals" and the "Middle ground lightboat," which may con- 
nect Mt. Misery at Port Jefferson with Stratford point on the 
Connecticut shore. Is.not this line the continuation of the 
inner terminal moraine? 

Correlated with this morainic line may be the westerly di- 
rection of the striae over the Connecticut valley. Dana has 
noted them as far south as Milford — S. 34 degrees W. and 
elsewhere to the north within the state. In Massachusetts my 
father has described them with a trend west of south, and I 
have followed them up to the White mountains in New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. The most remarkable ones are at Gran- 
ville, Mass., 1240 feet, in the neighborhood of Shelburn Falls, 
Mass., and Halifax, Vt. : both upon land exceeding 1800 feet in 
altitude. These represent more than the usual low-lying striae 
of the local Connecticut glacier. Following the statements 
given above of the divergent courses in the Hudson valley, we 
have similar facts repeated in the Connecticut, with the cor- 
responding divergence to the southeast on the eastern rim of 
the valley. The Connecticut lobe, therefore, is shorter than 
that of the Hudson and seems to be terminated by the inner 
Long Island moraine. 

4. There are quite a number of morainal lines in New Eng- 
land, comparable in number with those observed in the West. 
Beginning outwardly there are: (1) The attenuated border 
southerly from Staten island. (2) The Long Island moraine 
from Martha's Vineyard, Block island, and the whole length 
of Long island, Staten island. New Jersey, and so on to Sala- 
manca, N. Y. (3) The Connecticut moraine from cape Cod 
and the north shores of Long island, crossing the sound to 
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Connecticut, and thence northerly. (4) The Queen's river mo- 
raine in Rhode Island, as reported by Mr. Woodworth. (5) 
Prof. R. S. Tarr describes a moraine extending from cape Ann, 
Mass., westerly to near Connecticut river. (6) A possible line 
may be indicated by moraines in Wakefield and Cottonborough, 
N. H., to connect with the damming up of the Alton bay end 
of lake Winnepiseogee, large ponds in Gilmanton, Northwood, 
and Barnstead, and the enormous sand-plains near Concord in 
the Merrimack valley. (7) Another line in some localities char- 
acteristically developed from Conway through Albany, Tam- 
worth. Sandwich, south border of Squam lake. Newfound lake, 
moraines south of mount Cardigain, etc. (8) Another line may 
be indicated in the morainic piles south of Gorham, Carroll, 
Whitefield, and Littleton. This may connect with similar 
deposits in Rygate, Corinth to Randolph, Vermont. (9) Per- 
haps the most important line has been located at Willoughby 
lake, Vt., thence southwesterly to Woodbury. This lies on the 
watershed between part of the Connecticut hydrographic ba- 
sin and the streams flowing into lake Champlain. In an ear- 
ly publication I imagined a line of moraines from the Andro- 
scoggin lakes in Maine across by the way of Willoughby lake 
westerly to a supposed accumulation between the Lamoille 
and Winooski rivers at lake Champlain. Since then it has 
become apparent that more than one moraine must be indica- 
ted by these mounds, since their course should be northeast 
and southwest, or at right angles to the ice movement. Doubt- 
less these particular lines may not all be verified, but their 
number cannot very well be less than has been indicated. 
There must also have been other moraines farther north, and 
I think I have seen traces of one at the south end of Memphre- 
magog lake in Newport, Vt. 

5. Very likely the distribution of the drumlins may be 
somewhat connected with morainal lines. If found near the 
margin of the ice sheet they should be distributed behind cer- 
tain prominent moraines. These hills seem to be bunched very 
extensively in Massachusetts and southern New Hampshire, 
or between lines (4) and (6), and they are very rarely met 
with outside of these limits except near lake Champlain. Those 
near Boston covered by broken shells of temperate mollusca 
teach an important lesson of succession. The drumlins seem 
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to have been accumulated in an ice age, when the mollusca 
could not have flourished in Massachusetts bay. After the 
incoming of a warm interglacial epoch a later incursion of 
ice ploughed up the sands with their contents and carried 
them with other material to constitute the drumlins, which 
probably rest upon an earlier ground moraine. The shells are 
not Tertiary, and as they abound in the drumlins which are 
unquestionably of glacial origin, clear evidence of at least 
two glacial epochs is afforded. These mollusca could not 
have flourished when the ice pushed into Massachusetts bay. 
They must have migrated along the New England coast in an 
interglacial epoch. Nor can they be correlated with the 
Champlain epoch because that fauna had a glacial character. 

The drumlins of western New York can be seen to be sit- 
uated between morainic lines, and may be correlated in a gen- 
eral way with those in eastern New England. They belong 
to the Ontarian rather than the eastern lobe ofthe ice sheet. 

6. The progress in glacial studies made by the Canadian 
Geological Survey, as represented by Mr. R. Chalmers in the 
last two annual reports, indicates a readiness to accept better 
views. There was first a glacial epoch when the ice moved 
northerly from the New England area, and the auriferous gra- 
vels of the Eastern Townships were laid down. Secondly, 
there was an interval, interglacial, without the presence of 
ice. Third, the glaciers of the Laurentian area moved south- 
erlv across the St. Lawrence valley, and in at least one in- 
stance crossed the hight of land towards the Atlantic between 
the Chaudiere and St. Johns valleys. As this conclusion is 
derived from the presence of granitic boulders, brought from 
the north side of the St. Lawrence, the same must be the case 
wherever the boulders can be shown to have come from the 
same direction moving uphill. That will agree with our con- 
tention of the covering of all New England by the Laurentian 
ice sheet. Fourthl}^ the Champlain epoch with its beaches 
and fossils succeeded — a time of marine invasion. I have on- 
ly added to these last admitted facts the query whether the 
Champlain epoch was not truly glacial, with icebergs moving 
both from the Laurentian and Novanglian mountains, and 
chilling the waters so much that only a boreal fauna could ex- 
ist. It was this same fauna that flourished at the same epoch 
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on the coast of New England as far south as cape Ann, and 
after the accumulation of the drumlins carrying a temperate 
fauna. These epochs may be correlated also with the diverse 
successive faunas of Sankaty head in Nantucket. 



THE SYSTEMATIC POSITION OF 
THE TRILOBITES. 

By J. S. KiNGSLET, Tufts Collegre ; 
With Remarks by C. E. Beecher. 

Within the past three or four years our knowledge of the 
structure of the trilobites has been wonderfully increased, un- 
til now it would seem that we must have a pretty accurate and 
detailed acquaintance with the external anatomy of one or 
two forms. I have had no opportunity for studying any of 
these recent finds and must rely upon the published accounts 
of the researches of others for my knowledge of details. My 
only excuse for entering upon this field is that I have some 
acquaintance with the structure of recent arthropods and 
that the conclusions to which I am led are somewhat at vari- 
ance with those which have been recently set forth. 

That the trilobites are true crustaceans seems now placed 
beyond a doubt; but their position within the crustacean 
phylum is by no means as certain. Of the recent authors who 
have discussed this matter, Bernard ('95) claims that the 
trilobites are closely related to the Xiphosures, and again in 
the same paper, that they "are, in reality, pre-crustacean. 
They represent a stage more primitive than Apus, i. e. nearer 
to the original annelidan ancestor of the whole phylum." 

Beecher, on the other hand ('95, '97), believes that the larvaj 
of the trilobites are closely related to the regular crustacean 
nauplius, and more nearly represent the primitive ancestral 
larval form of the crustacean than does the nauplius. Again 
('95) speaking of the adults he says that they ^-are shown to 
be a primitive type in (1) their multiple segmentation, (2) the 
irregular number of their thoracic appendages, and (3) the 
biramous structure of their legs. They therefore present 
characters common to the Entomostraca and Malacostraca." 

In reading Dr. Beecher's early papers one gets the impres- 
sion, although this is not definitely stated, that he is inclined 
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to regard them as most nearly related to the modern phyllo- 
pods, although in his latest he is inclined to assign them the 
rank of a sub-class, equivalent to Entomostraca and Malacos- 
traca. None of these suggestions, except the last, commends 
itself to me. 

In the first place, as opposed to Bernard's view, all existing 
evidence goes to show that the trilobites are truly Crustacea; 
the Xiphosures are as clearly nothing of the sort. Not a sin- 
gle homology can be drawn with any degree of certainty be- 
tween Limulus and any trilobite. The regional divisions 
are different; the appendages are built upon a different plan, 
while the larvae of the two groups present but the slightest 
and most superficial resemblance to each other. Certainly, if 
Beecher's suggestion that the larval (Protaspis) stage of the 
trilobites represents the ancestor of the nauplius be correct, 
then the larvae must be totally distinct, for Limulus shows 
nothing in its development in the least approximating a nau- 
plius stage. 

But is this Protaspis stage possessed of nauplius character- 
istics? Is it to be regarded as a **protonauplius"? I think 
not. The characteristics of the crustacean nauplius are a 
(usually) unsegmented body, bearing a single median ocellus 
and three pairs of appendages. Of these the first is pre-oral 
and unbranched, the other two are biramous, and have their 
basal joints modified for mastication. The mouth is on the 
under surface; in front of it is the large upper lip. The vent 
is terminal and dorsal in position. Certain of these features 
are characteristic, not only of the nauplius, but of all metameric 
invertebrates as well. 

In the larviu of the trilobites median and pleural regions 
are differentiated, a condition, so far as I am aware, not par- 
alleled in any nauplius and certainly not to be regarded as 
'*protonauplian." No traces of the median eye have been 
found in any trilobite larvae, a matter of no little importance. 
The trilobite larva3, on the other hand, frequently possess 
paired eyes, a condition unknown in any nauplius. The ce- 
phalic region of the trilobite larva is segmented; in no nau- 
plius is this the case. Further we know as yet absolutely 
nothing of the appendages of the youngest trilobite larvae, nor 
of the characteristics of the upper lip. Beecher has restored 
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these portions with some plausibility in his account ('95) of 
the Protaspis stage, but I cannot help thinking that he may 
be in error here since he seems in all of his papers to regard 
the biramous structure of the crustacean appendage as the 
primitive condition, a supposition negatived by the thorough 
researches of Lankester ('81) upon the crustacean foot, and 
the confirmation of this view which we owe to Packard ('83). 
It should also be remembered that the great majority of em- 
bryologists agree in refusing to the nauplius much phyloge- 
netic significance, holding rather to the view that its charac- 
teristics are adaptive rather than phylogenetic. 

Dr. Beecher also places much weight upon the existence of 
five segments in the head region of the trilobites, as evi- 
denced not only by the annulations upon the dorsal sur- 
face but by the appendages on the ventral surface as well. 
These he seems to regard as tending to show that the head in 
these ancient forms agrees "with what is generally accepted 
as the primitive [head] structure in modern true Crustacea.-' 
But this at once leads into many difficulties. Setting aside 
the fact that there seems to be no general agreement as to 
what constitutes the "head" in modern Crustacea* we are at 
once met with the fact that either the antennfe or the anten- 
nulee are apparently unrepresented in the trilobite head. This 
involves more than a dilemma, for it has several horns. 

First, we may assume that in the trilobites, as in some phyllo- 
pods and isopods, one pair of antennae has been so reduced that 
it is no longer recognizable in the fossils. But with this assump- 
tion the conception of the trilobite head at once changes ; it is 
no longer composed of five but of six somites. f On the other 
hand if we assume that there has been no dropping out of ap- 
pendages, and proceed upon the basis of exact serial homology, 
then there comes the difficulty that the second pair of antennre 

*What, for instance, shall we recognize as typical for the crustacean 
head? In the Tetradecapoda we have a "head" with six pairsof appen- 
dages. In the Decapoda we can differentiate two kinds of "head" ac- 
cording as we recognize the raouthparts as cephalic appendages (eight 
segments) or as we take the cervical suture as constituting the bounda- 
ry between head and thorax, a line of division which would give a head 
of only two segments (cf. Ayers, '85). Again the Phyllopoda give a 
head of three to six segments, according as we draw the line. 

tOf course nothing can be said of the true segments of the head as 
indicated by the neuromeres, etc., as can be done with the embryos of 
existing forms. (Cf. Bumpus, *91, McMurrich, '95.) 
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of the true Crustacea are equivalent to what in the trilobit^s is 
regarded as the mandible, and we are at once forced to divide 
the whole crustacean phylum into two classes, the one contain- 
ing the trilobites, and the other those forms which are undoubt- 
edly crustacean, a division which seems to me warranted by 
many other facts of structure and which I have already a- 
dopted ('94) and which Dr. Beecher is also inclined to accept 
('97, pp. 93, 94). 

There is even less evidence to support the supposed phyllop- 
odan affinities of the trilobites. The typical phyllopodan 
appendage has already been well described by both Lankester 
and Packard,* and there is nothing biramous about it, while 
there is much plausibility and even probability in the view 
that it represents the ancestral crustacean appendage, and is 
itself a direct derivative of the annelid parapodium. In the 
trilobites, on the other hand, the appendages, as shown (anten- 
nae excepted) in the restorations of both Walcott and Beecher, 
are as truly schizopodal as those of any Mysis, and they ex- 
hibit in these restorations not the slightest approach to the 
phyllopodan type. 

It is true that Beecher has already figured, side by side ('94, 
pi. VII, figs. 3 and 4) the appendages of trilobites and a lar- 
val Apus, the intention being to illustrate the similarity of 
form. It however seems to me that this comparison is unten- 
able since it assumes that the endites of the phyllopod appen- 
dage are comparable to the separate articles of the so-called 
typical crustacean limb, a view which Lankester sixteen years 
ago showed to be without a true, morphological basis. 

In the trilobites the pygidial region (why not abdomen?) 
bears appendages serially similar to those of the thorax; in 
the phyllopods, on the other hand, this region in both young 
and adult is without limbs, aside from the caudal furca. In 
the trilobite the body is divisible into axial and pleural re- 
gions, and the persistence of this characteristic in all the gen- 
era with which I am acquainted gives it a greater importance 
than might otherwise be attributed to it. In the phyllopods, 
on the other hand, nothing of the kind is found; thecarapax 
of the ApodidfB and the bivalve shell of the estherians being 

♦In the few points whore Lankester and Packard disagree, I accept 
the interpretations of the former. 
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structures of a totally different kind. The little evidence we 
possess regarding the structure of the eyes of trilohites (Pack- 
ard, '80; Clarke, '88) goes to show that their structure is 
greatly different from that of the eyes of thephyllopods (Claus, 
'86) ; and in no crustacean, as far as I am aware, is there any 
migration of the visual area such as is pointed out by both 
Bernard and Beecher as occurring in the group of trilo- 
hites. 

On the other hand the resemblances between the trilohites 
and the isopods are of even more superficial character than 
those between the forms under discussion and thephyllopods. 
Body regions, appendages, everything, are dissimilar in actual 
structure; the resemblances are those of analogy, not even of 
convergent evolution. 

Since Matthews's first announcement of the presence of an- 
tennae in the trilohites, it has seemed to me that these forms 
must be regarded as constituting a distinct class of the Crus- 
tacea, and one considerably removed from the primitive stock, 
which I hold to be most nearly related to Apus* of all living 
forms. This group of Trilobitai, according to my standpoint, 
left the other Crustacea before the introduction of the nau- 
plius into the life history and before the complete differentia- 
tion of locomotor and masticatory appendages. The penta- 
somitic head is a feature peculiar to this group, as is also the 
variability of the thoracic region and the great development 
of the pleura. 

I am sorry that the necessities of this discussion have re- 
quired me so often to quote professor Beecher, only to differ 
from him. His work in elucidating the structure of the trilo- 
hites has placed the whole scientific world in debt to him ; 
and I have no doubt that in all discussions which will follow re- 
garding the relationships of the forms in question he will have 
the prominence which has been given to Burmeister and Bar- 
rande in the past. The differences between us are largely 
those of interpretation, and I present my views only for the 
purpose of drawing attention to the points involved. 

Tufts College, Mass., March 14, 1897. 



♦ThiB must not be regarded as implying any sympathy with the pecu- 
liar phylogenetic speculations of Bernard. 
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REMARKS BY C. E BEECHER. 
As a preface to these remarks, it may be stated that there 
is no intention on the part of either writer of indulging in a 
controversy regarding trilobite affinities. Prof. Kingsley, as 
a biologist and authority on living arthropods, naturally ap- 
proaches the subject from a standpoint nearly opposite to that 
of a trilobite investigator or paleontologist. The dilt'erenees 
of opinion or interpretation held by each are generally more 
apparent than real, and, as stated, depend mainl}'^ upon the 
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point of view. Further it cannot be expected that students 
of Lang, Claus, and Lunkester, will agree as to the value and 
significance of a number of important characters, or upon 
certain theories which have been the natural outcome of such 
differences. 

In the study of trilobite morphology and classification, I 
have made homologies and correlations from theories, opin- 
ions, and observations, which seemed most current and in gen- 
eral favor in standard text-books. The chief purpose of the 
investigation was to work out the structure and development 
of the trilobite and to apply the information to a classification 
of the members of the group itself. The results have been re- 
cently published in the Amer. Jour, Set, (Feb'y and March, 
1897). No attempt was made to revise the classification of 
the animal kingdom from the trilobite standpoint, nor even to 
determine the branches of arthropod phylogeny. The discus- 
sion of the systematic position of Limulus was carefully 
avoided, though this is usually considered the chief end of any 
trilobite theorizing. The affinities of the trilobites were man- 
ifestly closer to the Entomostraca and Malacostraca than to 
other arthropods, and therefore comparisons were drawn with 
these subclasses of the Crustacea. 

In the following remarks, only the main points of difference 
between the views held by Prof. Kingsley and myself are 
dwelt upon. 

If the trilobites are true crustaceans, as conceded, it is then 
fair to expect a more or less close agreement between the lar- 
val forms of both. In my paper on *'The Larval Stages of 
Trilobites-' (American Geologist, Sept., 1895) I endeavored 
to show this close agreement, and concluded that the protas- 
pis stage of trilobites could be homologized with the nauplius 
larva of higher Crustacea. Prof. Kingsle}' notes the follow- 
ing differences : (1) the differentiated median and pleural re- 
gions; (2) the segmented cephalic region; (3) absence of 
median eye; and (4) paired eyes. 

As to the first, I do not think the differentiation is much 
greater than in the nauplii of Apus, Cyclops, Lucifer, and 
others in which there are side regions. The pleural regions 
cannot be considered as highly specialized characters, since 
they are common to many groups, and each segment is con- 
sidered as primarily consisting of tergum, pleura, and sternum. 
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(2) The segmentation of the protaspis is very feeble in 
the earliest stages, and is evidently emphasized from the fact 
that the fossils are viewed as opaque objects and exhibit 
strongly any inequalities of surface features, while living 
nauplii are studied as translucent objects. Furthermore, any 
such difference cannot be real, since the nauplius shows its 
true segmented nature in its paired appendages. 

(3) The apparent absence of a median eye in the trilobite 
protaspis could be taken as of some value were it not that 
the fossils are not more than one millimetre in length, and 
even under the most favorable conditions could hardly be ex- 
pected to show such small features as ocelli. Moreover, the 
median eye may have been marginal or ventral and therefore 
would not be seen in the fossil, which only preserves the dor- 
sal crust. 

(4) Paired eyes are not present, or at least not visible in 
the protaspis stages of primitive trilobites. They may through 
acceleration appear in the protaspis stages of later genera, as 
they do in the nauplius embryos of certain modern decapods. 

I do not believe that the nauplius has any great phyloge- 
netic significance, and have considered it "as a derived larva 
modified by adaptation" {I. c, p. 190), and as a ''modified 
crustacean larva" (ibid,, p. 191). 

It does not seem necessary to correlate the post-oral second 
pair of trilobite appendages with the mandibles of higher 
Crustacea. The second pair in the nauplius is also post-oral 
and manducatory, though they later develop into the antennie 
and are pre-oral. 

As to the cephalon of a primitive crustacean, I have mere- 
ly accepted the conclusion approved by Claus, as stated by 
Lang, in his reconstruction of the original crustacean, which 
is as follows: "The head segment was fused with the four 
subsequent trunk segments to form a cephalic region" (Com- 
parative Anatomy, p. 406). 

Similarly in regard to the interpretation of the biramous 
appendages, I have adopted the statements and conclusions 
of a large number of zoologists who r-.onsider the most primi- 
tive appendages as branched or consisting of a dorsal and a 
ventral member, and I have followed them in thus interpre- 
ting the trilobite appendages,which are clearly of this nature. 

Yale University Museum^ \ 

New Haven, Conn,, April 14, 1897, \ 
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SOME NEW FEATURES IN THE GEOLOGY 
. OF NORTHEASTERN MINNESOTA.* 

By N. H. WiNCHELii, Minneapolis. 

When the data that have been gathered during the last fif- 
teen years relating to the geological structure of the north- 
eastern part of the state came to be put together, in an effort 
to classify and map them for a final report, it was discovered, 
that there were certain vacua in the series of facts which we 
could not fill, and some points on which we had not enough 
information to warrant final report. It was for the purpose 
of supplying some of this lacking information that a small 
party was organized last September for the purpose of review- 
ing some of the rock outcrops which had already been exam- 
ined. The results of this review are quite important and in- 
teresting. They are divisible into four parts, viz: 

1. The nature of the transition from the crystalline schists 
to the Lauren tian. 

2. The nature and relations of the Stuntz conglomerate of 
Vermilion lake. 

3. The nature and position of the coarse conglomerate in 
the Puckwunge valley, near Grand Portage. 

4. The nature of the contact of the Saganaga granite on 
the Ogishke conglomerate at Saganaga lake. 

I shall speak of the first three of these, and shall leave to 
Dr. Grant an explanation of the contact of the Saganaga 
granite on the adjacent conglomerate. 

i. The nature of the transition from the crystalline schists 
to the Laurentian. 

Under the term Laurentian have been included, in Minne- 
sota, two different rocks, or formations, in the same manner 
as in many places in North America, viz., (1) an acid crys- 
talline schist evincing definite and unmistakable evidence of 
direct derivation from a sedimentary rock without having 
sutfered fusion, or displacement from the position it original- 
ly occupied with relation to adjoining strata, and (2) a rock 
which is massive, or simply leaved by some cause into sheets 
of a homogeneous character, the sheets themselves being mere- 
ly separate layers of an apparently massive rock. The term 

♦Read at the December (1896) meeting of the Minnesota Academy of 
Natural Science. 
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Laurentian, if it have any chronologic significance, should 
be applied only to the former of these, and the latter, being 
of a later date as to origin and position, should have some 
other characterization. For the purposes of this discussion^ 
they will be distinguished simply as sedimentary Laurentian^ 
and irruptive Laurentian. The writer has already called at- 
tention to the differences that mark the crystalline rocks* 
whether igneous or sedimentary, and to the probable causes 
of those differences, based on theoretical considerations, and 
has reached the conclusion that the basal Laurentian gneisses, 
whether of the igneous Laurentian or of the sedimentary, 
must have had a cause other, than that of normal irruption 
from the interior of the earth. f In an earlier paper read be- 
fore the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, J he also reached the conclusion, based on theoretical 
considerations, that '*all acid eruptive rocks result from the 
hydro- thermal fusion of preexisting sedimentary strata em- 
braced in the super-crust of the earth." At the same time 
this conclusion was based on field observations made in north- 
eastern Minnesota. Since then Bayley has more carefully 
studied the rocks on Pigeon point and come to the conclusion 
that the acid rocks, at least of Pigeon point, have been de- 
rived from the fusion of the sedimentary strata concerned in 
the upheaval and metamorphism of the Animikie.§ 

I wish to call the attention of the Academy to certain field 
evidences that prove as certainly that the Laurentian igneous 
rocks are due to fusion of the crystalline schists, and further, 
that the same process which produced the crystalline schists 
from sedimentary strata, produced also, when carried to the 
end result, the igneous rock which, in the form of granite 
dikes and extensive bosses, invades and overwhelms them. 

It is due to Mr. A. C. Lawson that geologists have become 
convinced that the igneous Laurentian is later than the sedi- 
mentary Laurentian, chronologically, although, in many in- 

*The crystalline rocks: Some preliminary considerations as to their 
structures and origin. Twentieth Annual Report,* Minnesota survey, 
p. 1. 

tO/>. cit. p. 27. 

jSome thoughts on eruptive rocks, with special reference to those of 
Minnesota: A. A. A. S., Cleveland, 1888, p. 212. 

§The eruptive and sedimentary rocks of Pigeon point, and their con- 
tact phenomena, Bui. 109, U. S. Geol. Sur., 1893. 
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stances the igneous underlies the sedimentary, and from it the 
sedimentary strata dip in all directions. Mr. Lawson cites 
many instances in which the sedimentary strata are penetrat- 
ed by the igneous, and in which blocks from the sedimentary 
have become separated from their parent masses and carried 
some distance in the mass of the igneous, remaining surround- 
ed by the igneous after solidification, till the present, attest- 
ing their prior existence. He did not, however, attempt, so 
far as known, to assign an origin to the igneous Laurentian, 
except the general one of saying it is an igneous rock. When 
he saw numerous alternations of the sedimentary and the igne- 
ous, in parallel strata, however fine the sheets were, he ex- 
plained such alternations by assuming that the sedimentary 
strata had been split numerously, along the lines of easiest 
separation, and that into the openings the igneous rock had 
been forced. Without attempting to enumerate at this time, 
the insuperable obstacles that present themselves to this idea, 
I will call your attention to the facts that have lately been 
noted with care on the northwestern shores of Vermilion lake. 
They seem to demonstrate two important facts in the genesis 
of the Laurentian, so plainly, that any competent geologipt who 
examines the field relations will be convinced of their signifi- 
cance, and of the correctness of the conclusions drawn from 
them. These conclusions, already intimated, are as follows: 

1. The sedimentary Laurentian is a crystalline condition 
of sedimentary strata which are conformably a portion of the 
crystalline schists. 

2. The igneous Laurentian is the result of a more intense 
metamorphism, carried even to fusion of some strata. 

The parties of the survey have passed many times through 
Vermilion lake. They have uniformly noted the marked sed- 
imentary structure continuing from Tower northward, along 
the islands and shores, passing from theKeewatin to the crys- 
talline schists without any interruption of the conformity of 
the strata. There is no break in the series. The crystalline 
character comes on gradually. The first important appear- 
ance of mica schist is on some of the small islands and on the 
coast which strikes across the southwestern part of T. 63-16, 
and into sections 35 and 36, of T. 63-17. This is at a distance 
of about three miles from the point where igneous granite 
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forms the country rock, and between these two points extends 
a narrow portion of Vermillion lake on the shores of which 
are frequent large exposures of the same schist, exhibiting 
beautifully the relation it bears to the igneous rocks that cut 
it. Suffice it to say here that the sedimentary character is 
perfectly evident everywhere, even to the very contact with 
the igneous granite, and this fact was specially noted, on the 
occasion of the last visit, by all the members of our party.* 
It may be of interest to mention, also, that two epochs or 
ages, of igneous intrusion upon the schists were noticed. This 
is true both for granitic dikes and for trap dikes ; and the fact 
was noted at two or three miles from the granite boundary, 
and at several places. 

Going northwestward from the commencement of the mica 
schist, one notices the increase in the crystalline character of 
the schist, and in the number and size of the granitic dikes. 
The critical point for observation is found, however, just as 
the transition occurs from schist to gneiss, and to granite. 
The point to which I wish to direct your attention especially 
is on the west side of Outlet bay, on the dull point which em- 
braces the corners of sections 13, 14, 21 and 32, T. 63-17, and 
along the shore of the lake for half a mile westward. This 
shore was examined by the writer in 1887, and although at 
that time the same general conclusions were arrived at as to 
the genesis and succession of the rocks, the examination was 
more cursory, and the conclusions were held in abeyance until 
further and more detailed examination could be made. This 
seemed to be required by the published views of some geolo- 
gists who have questioned the banding seen frequently at the 
points of transition from crystalline schist to gneiss, and who, 
like Lawson, haveattributed the banding of the gneiss at such 
transitions, to lateral intrusion of igneous dikes along the 
strata planes of a mica schist. The results of this first ex- 
amination are given briefly in the fifteenth annual report of 
the geological survey (pp. 293-94). 

In reviewing the situation the following were found to be 
the structural features which are not compatible with the idea 

♦The members of our party were, besides the writer, Dr. U. S. Grant, 
A. H. E 1ft man, and H. F. Bain, the last a member of the geological 
corps of Iowa. 
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of lateral intrusion of thin sheets of eruptive matter at this 
point. 

1. There is an infinity of the granitic interlaminations 
coincident with the strata of the mica schist. 

2. Sometimes these interlaminations consist largely or even 
wholly of quartz. 

3. Sometimes they are very coarse like pegmatite. 

4. Sometimes they consist almost w^holly of red coarse 
crystals of orthoclase. 

5. Sometimes the red color is not separated from the 

6. A dike of red granite that cuts across the strike of the 
schist, three inches in width, in one place shows a transition 
abruptly to the schist, but in following it along, the dike is 
seen to lose its individuality by fading out on one side into 
the schist and for some inches the two rocks are blended, but 
on the other side the contact line remained nearly as distinct. 
The point at which the rocks are blended is marked by an ir- 
regular spur or nodule of more perfect granite but associated 
with this nodule is a small mass of vein quartz, showing that 
the generation of vein quartz had a close causal and contem- 
porary connection with that force which generated the more 
perfect granite. 

7. The granitic interlaminations, which pervade the whole 
mass, are so numerous that they really give character and a 
reddish color to the whole, and where the rock is weathered 
it all appears red as if the schist itself had nearly the same 
nature as the granitic interlaminations. 

8. Besides the granitic interlaminations and the approxi- 
mate conversion of the whole into gneiss, the rock contains a 
great many irregular nodules, and lenticular masses, varying 
in size from that of a walnut to areas several feet across, but 
mostly less than six inches, which consist of granite, but 
which cannot be referred to a normal intrusion of molten rock. 
They are entirely isolated, one from the other, and they some- 
times give the dark mica schist a curiously blotched aspect. 

9. While the blotches assume, sometimes, elongated shapes, 
the elongation being usually parallel with the stratification, 
they are sometimes very thin, varying from a quarter of an 
inch to several feet. 
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10. These isolated masses are both fine and coarse grained, 
sometimes very quartzose. 

11. There are very coarse pegmatyte veins, the orthoclase 
crystals being two or three, or even six inches on a cleavage 
surface, but these veins are usually in openings in the schist 
which are transverse to the prevalent structure. 

12. There are numerous segregations that consist partly of 
quartz and partly of a mixture of quartz and feldspar, the 
latter having some dark ferro-magnesian mineral in small 
amount. In some cases the feldspar and quartz surround a 
quartz nodule, and, vice versa, sometimes the quartz surrounds 
the mixed segregation. They must necessarily have had the 
same origin. 

13. Sometimes over large areas of the hard schist there ap- 
pears to have been generated a fine feldspar. The rock is 
still gray and schistose, but coarser and granular, and weath- 
ers red. This is a rock intermediate between granite (or 
gneiss) and mica schist. 

14. There is a hardening and crystallizing apparent, in 
some places, in all the schist, rendering it all susceptible to 
the name gneiss, but it is gray except on weathered surfaces, 
which become red, and on the parts which are of real 
granite. 

Other characters were noted, but need not be mentioned. 
After considerable study as to the probable manner of origin, 
of this granite, I finally concluded that it is segregated chem- 
icall}'', and was not molten. That the schists were fractured 
at about the same time that this segregation took place, is 
evident, but at this place the filling of these openings was ac- 
complished mainly by chemical and hydro-thermal transfusion. 
There may have been actual fusion by hydro-thermal forces, 
at some short distance from the points at which the inspection 
was made, and some of the fused rock may have entered some 
of the adjacent openings in the schist, but if it did the resul- 
tant rock is so nearly the same as that which has been gene- 
rated /// situ that it can scarcely be distinguished from it. 

We have then, here, the conversion of the crystalline schist 
into gneiss, /?/ sitUj near the boundary of a great granitic 
boss. We have the generation of isolated granitic nodules in 
the schist, some of them being identical with the granite of 
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the great granitic bo8s, and some of them being pegmatyte, 
and hence, since pegmatyte cannot be considered as of erup- 
tive origin, owing to the size of the crystals of which it 
consists, both the finer and the coarser are to be referred to 
chemical ori'gin. 

If now we connect these facts with the facts that are asso- 
ciated directly with the great granitic boss which lies adja- 
cent we are almost driven to infer that the great granite area 
must have had a similar origin under more intense action of 
the same forces. These facts are : 

1. Numerous dikes of true intrusion in the schists. 

2. Occasional inclusions of schist in the granitic mass. 

3. The sameness in character of these dikes and of the 
main boss, and of the granitic parts of the schist. This sim- 
ilarity is general. There are variations in both. 

In general, it may be said that all this change of the schist 
to granite, or to gneiss, took place at considerable depth be- 
low the surface, and that these relations are now apparent at 
the surface because of the decay and removal of much super- 
incumbent rock. It was a process of long duration, involving 
thousands of years. It took place when the internal heat of 
the earth was much greater, and the fusing-point isothermal 
ran nearer the surface. It was at a time also, in all proba- 
bility, when the oceanic water covered the region with a thin 
aqueous layer, and when water found frequent access to the 
heated interior by reason of more frequent fractures and up- 
heavals in the thin crust. Hence heated steam was abundant 
and available to assist in the transformation of the early sed- 
iments into crystalline forms. Once plastic or molten, such 
materials would flow easily, and as soon as they began to flow 
they constituted true igneous rock, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of that term. It will be only a rare circumstance to find 
such fused rock-matter re-crystallizing again in its original 
place. It would move, in large masses and in small, and would 
make, as it does, innumerable "contacts" on the original 
schists, thus appearing to be always n on -con form able. Such 
contacts, however, are not ordinary igneous contacts, for the 
enclosing rock is nearly of the same composition, and the same 
coarseness as to crystallization as the enclosed rock, indicat- 
ing nearly the same temperature. When a molten rock con- 
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tacts on a cold rock it is chilled and crystallizes finer at the 
immediate contact. No such phenomena are found in these 
contacts. 

We conclude, therefore, a« already stated, that the trans- 
ition from the crystalline schists to the gneiss and granite 
was of the nature of a gradual conformable change, accompa- 
nied by sillcification, and by a change of the schists them- 
selves to gneiss, in the first place, and finally to granite by 
hydro-thermal fusion, and that the granitic rock penetrated 
the schists by generation in them of the granitic minerals in 
the first place, and later, or nearer the seat of the greater heat, 
by actual intrusion in a molten form. 

2. We come now to the second point to which I wish to 
call your attention, viz., the nature and relations of the Stuntz 
conglomerate to Vermilion lake. 

This conglomerate forms a large island near the south shore 
of the lake, and is named from this island. It also spreads 
east and west for several miles, appearing on the mainland. 
It is a rather curious formation, as its pebbles consist almost 
wholly of one kind of rock, and that of a kind not known in 
the region in suflicient amount to liave furnished these pebbles, 
viz., a gray felsyte, or quartz porphyry. The Minnesota sur- 
vey has reported on this conglomerate, but without reaching 
an}' conclusion as to its true nature and origin, although lat- 
terly somewhat inclined to favor the idea of eruptive origin 
for the mass, the pebbles being, under that hypothesis, of the 
nature, originally of volcanic bombs, and the cement of the 
nature of volcanic ash. This view, however, has never been 
published. 

About a year ago a paper was published in the Transaction 
of the American Institute of mining engineers,* whose authors 
proposed a new and remarkable hypothesis for the origin of 
this conglomerate, which if true, taken in connection with all 
the attendant consequences, as detailed by them, would require 
very important, and even sweeping changes in the geology of 
the region as it has been supposed to exist, and as reported by 
the Minnesota survey. They advocate the view that this rock 
is not a conglomerate, but a breccia. They consider it as a 

*Smvth and Fim.av. (i('oU)^ncal Structure of the western part of the 
VermiHon ran^'e, Minnesota. Tran. Am. Inst. Min. Kng., Atlanta 
meeting, pp. 51, 1895. 
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massive acid rock originally, which cut the rocks of the iron- 
bearing formation. Subsequently they suppose that this 
massive rock has been presssed and broken and sheared. They 
suppose three or four directions of shearing in order to cut 
the rock intocuboidal blocks along certain planes of movement 
and a continued frictional movement along the same planes 
after the rock was cut, thus breaking off the angularities of 
the blocks and surrounding them by a matrix which they po- 
etically style the *'flour of attrition." When sufficiently round- 
ed the blocks and the flour were then consolidated and became 
the Stuntz conglomerate. 

Our party carefully reviewed the whole subject. They iiot 
only found that the rock is a true conglomerate, but also dis- 
covered its basal contact on the iron-bearing formation. In- 
stead of being associated with the iron-bearing formation, and 
older than the slates and the graywackes, it is of the same 
formation as the slates and graywackes, and lies unconform- 
ably on the iron-bearing formation. We also found that the 
composition of the conglomerate is not uniform — as it must 
be if it have the origin presumed by the authors of that hy- 
pothesis. Not only do the felsyte pebbles vary in grain, even 
those in contact in the mass, some being porphyritic and oth- 
ers not, some being of a darker color lying beside those of a 
light color, but they are of different sizes, though in contact, 
rendering the shearing and cutting motion if it took place, 
one of multiple planes instead of definite ones, and of short 
and varied application instead of continued and rigid. 

We also found, what is most convincing, that the bottom of 
this conglomerate, when it lies on the jaspilyte of the region 
is composed almost entirel}'^ of fragments from the jaspilyte. 
Messrs. Smyth and Finlay admit that, on their hypothesis, 
the intrusion of the acid eruptive may have torn from the 
strata through which it passed, fragments of the jaspilyte, 
and might even carry them some distance in the direction of 
the flow. It is in that manner that they account for frag- 
ments of the jaspilyte which they found in the conglomerate. 
That may be admitted. But we found the conglomerate to 
consist, in the proportion of 9 to 1, of fragments of jaspilyte 
at a point 10 feet from the contact. It is hard to believe that 
an acid rock composing but one- tenth of a mass would be able 
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to transport even ten feet, the remaining nine-tenths. Fur- 
ther, we found that this conglomerate graduates into a quart- 
zyte, and into a graywacke and that the gray wacke graduates 
into argillaceous slate, these latter constituting, with the con- 
glomerate, an upper formation nonconformable on the iron- 
bearing formation. 

This discovery not only corrects Messrs. Smyth and Finlay, 
but corrects also the Minnesota survey, for the Minnesota sur- 
vey had not before recognized this plane of non-conformity, 
although it had been claimed to exist in that region by Prof. 
C. R. Van Hise of the United States Geological Survey. 

The importance of this discovery is so great that it is not 
possible to discuss its effects on the structural geological 
scheme of the state at this time. Whether this break in the 
stratification be a northern representation of that which ex- 
ists at the base of the Taconic, or an older one which thus 
would really make an important new formation in the Arch- 
ean, is not yet ascertained. 

3. There remains now the third point which I will allude 
to but briefly, viz : the yiature and position of the conylomerate 
in the Pvcktou7\ge valley. 

North from Grand Portage village is a stream entering the 
Pigeon river from the west which the Indians call Puckwun- 
ge. Along the side of this valley is a conglomerate and 
quartzyte, in the northern slopes of the hills which form the 
southern barrier of the valley. This conglomerate, which has 
been twice examined, remained until the recent visit, some- 
what of a puzzle. It is not where a conglomerate has been 
expected. It undoubtedly forms the base of a formation, 
either of the Animikie or of the Keweenawan. It is overlain 
by igneous rocks resembling the traps of the Keweenawan. 
What it exactly lies upon we could not find out, but in a low- 
er level in the same hills is a singular-looking and somewhat 
slaty rock which we named the Puckwunge slate. This slate 
is an important formation. It extends far northward, at least 
across the Puckwunge valley, and eastward. It forms the 
outcropping rock seen at several places on the Grand Port- 
age trail, except near Grand Portage village where the usual 
features of the slaty Animikie are seen. The drift is rather 
heavy in the region, and it was only by general taxonomic 
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considerations that we reached the tentative conclusion that 
this slaty rock is an upper member of the Animikie not before 
individualized by the survey, nor indeed before mentioned by 
any geologist. It is over this soft, slaty, greenish rock, thnt 
the Puckwunge conglomerate belongs. 

This conglomerate consists of quartzyte pebbles, for the 
most part, but this quartzyte varies in color from white to 
pink and to red. These are not perfectly characteristic, but 
are referable to the quartzytes that are a large feature of the 
Animikie in the hills next further north. We gathered an 
assortment of these pebbles, and shall make further examina- 
tion of then). We sought in particular for the well-known 
taconyte pebbles, which would show this conglomerate to be 
later than the ores of the Mesabi iron range, hence later than 
the Animikie, and although the specimens have not yet been 
examined microscopically, two or three of them appear to be 
of that peculiar kind of pebbles.* 

The importance of this discovery is also great. It extends 
to a region not before suspected the basal conglomerate of the 
Keweenawan. This conglomerate is known at the base of 
Grand Portage island and more recently we have identified it. 
tentatively, along the lake Superior coast, at intervals, from 
Baptism river to near Beaver bay, and further east. It is a 
valuable guide to the separation of the older Norian eruptives 
from the true Keweenawan. I have recently brought this sub- 
ject out fully in a series of papers in the American Geologist, 
and it is not necessary to dwell on it again. | 

These three important observations and that relating to the 
nature of the contact of the Saganjiga granite on the Ogishke 
conglomerate, were the results of a three weeks' trip late last 
fall. They show that it is necessary to proceed very careful- 
ly in drawing general conclusions as to the geological struct- 
ure of that portion of the state. Our work has shown the ge- 
ographic distribution of the formations, but it has not been 
sufficient to show, in all cases, the chronologic order and the 
genesis of the rocks that we have described. 

♦Thin sections have later been examined. They show the peculiar 
crypto-crystalline silica of the rock taconyte, but not the usual amount 
of iron oxide. They are referable to the Animikie. 

tA rational view of the Keweenawan. Am. Geol., xvi, 150, 1895. 
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Man and the Megalonyx in North America. 

Mr. H. C. Mercer has been exhimiing what are probably the 
last relies of the Megalonyx which has been from time to time 
partially disentombed from the Big Bone cave in Van Buren 
county, Tennessee, and has given an account of the work in 
the last number of the Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. The first found specimens came to light in 
1835, the next in 1864. and these last in 1896, by an expedi- 
tion sent out from the University of Pennsylvania with the 
object of determining the antiquity of man by correlating his 
remains with those of some of the extinct mammalia of North 
America. The cost of the expedition was generously defrayed 
by the vice-president (»f the university, Dr. William Pepper. 

This and other caves had been rifled for saltpetre during 
the wars of 1776, 1812, and 1863, and the relics of the Mega- 
lonyx were found at the very end of one of the subterranean 
galleries after all the earth had been removed up to that 
point. Hence they were not much disturbed. 

Mr. Mercer deserves much credit for his perseverance in the 
difllcult and excessively unpleasant task of the disinterment 
of the bones. They were completely embedded in a layer of 
dung of the cave-rats which have evidently frequented the 
cave from time immemorial. But the results adU nothing to 
our knowledge of ancient man. No evidence of his presence 
was discovered with two doubtful exceptions which will be 
mentioned later. The skeleton lay a thousand feet from the 
entrance where the cave is perfectly dry and dusty and where, 
unfortunately several openings exist to the surface through 
which much of the lighter material may have been carried in. 
Though the deposit can be divided into several layers with 
much distinctness it is obvious that in a dry cave that is fre- 
quented by rats and porcupines and has been ransacked again 
and again for saltpetre there must exist much uncertainty re- 
garding the relation of objects merely buried in the dry rats' 
dung in a layer thirty inches thick and only covered with 
another two inches in thickness. 

But in fact the explorations tend to show rather the reeen- 
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cy of the Megalonyx than the antiquity of man. As Mr. Mer- 
cer says (p. 70) : ''We have modernized the fossil sloth if we 
have not definitely increased the antiquity of the Indian hunt- 
er whose first coming the animal doubtless witnessed in the 
woods of Tennessee." 

This is strongly confirmed by the very modern appearance 
of the bones, some of which yet show traces of their cartilag- 
inous attachments — a circumstance by no means unknown in 
similar finds. 

The total absence of stalagmite deprives us of the strong ar- 
gument, that proved unanswerable in the case of Mr. Pengel- 
ly's reports on Kent's cave, by separating the layers by imper- 
meable barriers of limestone and thus preventing confusion. 
It is consequently impossible to extract satisfactory evidence 
in the present instance. This is obvious from such facts as 
the following: the occurrence among the specimens older 
than the bones of the body of a fly identical with a European 
species and very^ probably introduced to the continent by the 
white men, though of this entomologists are not sufficiently 
sure. Mr. Mercer says (p. 67) "According to the order of for- 
mation of the different refuse the lower layer preceded the 
upper and the gnawed nuts, the seeds, the fly preserving in- 
tact its delicate wings comparatively modern as they seemed, 
had reached their position before the deposition of the bones." 

The paper is excellently illustrated with figures of the cave 
and the bones, but can hardly be said to be valuable as an ad- 
dition to our knowledge of the subject. It is especially dis- 
appointing to read that the only two objects found which 
might possibly be regarded as indicative of the presence of 
man (though very doubtful ones at best) namely, a small frag- 
ment of maize-silk and a single sunflower seed, are deprived of 
value by the possible introduction of the former during the 
excavation and a mischance in afiSxing labels on the latter. 

A curious mistake or perhaps misprint occurs on the last 
page where percolating lime is mentioned as filling the cavi- 
ties. It is difficult to imagine any such substance in a lime- 
stone cave or anywhere else in nature and we cannot but re- 
gard it as an error for carbonate of lime. 

Mr. Mercer also seems to be unaware of the existence of the 
Megalonyx found in Holmes Co., O., in 1890 and described in 
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this journal in February, 1891. Eighty bones were obtained 
and the remainder are doubtless still lying in the peat that 
rests upon the glacial gravel and prove by their position their 
postglacial date. The bones are now set up and form one of 
the most valuable treasures of the museum of the Ohio State 
University at Columbus. 

The Megalonyx, being on the above evidence certainly post- 
glacial in North America, it would surprise no one to learn 
that the remains of man should be found in association with 
its bones. But early man in America does not seem to have 
frequented caves as dwellings as freely as did his European 
relations. At least American caves have as yet yielded little 
evidence of value proving human occupation or association 
with cave-dwelling animals either recent or extinct, e. w. c. 

A Tribunal of final appeal should be independent of 

ALL INFJ.UENCE. 

It is a somewhat significant fact that with the exception of 
the 1st (Paris), 2d (Bologna), and 4th (London) sessions of 
the International Congress of Geologists, every other has been 
under the influence and auspices of the**ofHcial geologists" of 
the **official geological survey" of the particular country where 
the Congress was held. Yet at Berl-n it was plainly declared 
in the Bureau that every respectable bona fide geologist had the 
right to a seat in the Congress: and on the question arising 
what weight a vote of the body would carry when usually over 
half the members were from the country where the Congress 
was held, and for various reasons some of the countries most 
important geologically might not be represented at all or very 
insuflieiently (i. e. Germany at a Congress in France and vice 
versa), it was answered that each country should have one 
vote on every question, and the nature of that vote should be 
determined by a caucus of the members from that country. 

The clumsy but ultimately successful attempt of major J. 
W. Powell and others of the U. S. Geological Survey to change 
the place of meeting of the 5th session from Philadelphia, 
(where a unanimous vote of the London Congress had decided 
it should go) to Washington; and the dismal failure of that 
session in number of foreign visitors, management of excur- 
sions, and character of the volume issued, is well known 
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abroad as well as b^re. A pernicious influence must have 
been exerted on our sister republic of Switzerland, for at the 
Zurich meeting for the first time the cabal of international 
officialism began to abandon disguise. It was proclaimed by 
the presiding officer for the first time that two out of a num- 
ber of members from a certain country were **delegates,"' 
because they each had a letter from the "official geologist" of 
the country recommending them as representatives of the 
"official geological survey." Thus the anomaly was presented 
of an employe of the Interior Department of his own land des- 
ignating who should sit as a representative of that land in the 
council of the Congress. It was for this reason that the writer 
offered the resolution requiring the next bureau to define who 
were "delegates," and who were authorized to appoint them. 

This resolution was unanimously carried by the Council. 
But owing to a practice which may possibly be due to the de- 
sire of the international geological trust to perpetuate itself, 
the volume containing the papers and transactions of one 
meeting is held back till just before the next meeting, or three 
years; indeed many of those who attend a meeting of the Con- 
gress see the volume of the preceding meeting only on return- 
ing to their homes. This prevents concerted action and puts 
off for six years any possibility of correcting an error which 
may occur in the volume. The translation of the resolution 
(which appears in the printed record of the 3d session of the 
council, Friday, Aug. 31,1894) appeared in this journal in 
1894, and is as follows: "The Bureau of the Congress will 
consider the following questions and will reach decision in 
time to apply it to the organization of the next Congress. 

"1. To what extent does the Congress recognize the right 
of governmental bureaus, as such, of societies, or of any kind 
of organizations, to send representatives to the Congress? 

*'2. Within what limitations does the Congress recognize 
the right of such representatives or of only a portion of the 
members of the Congress coming from the same country to 
designate who shall be the vice-president representing their 
country, or to take any other steps (in the name of their 
country) without consultation with all their countrymen 
members of the Congress? " 

The prospect that our Russian brethren will give the coup 
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de grace to this bureaucratic, eelf-perpetuating practice is not 
very bright, but by the terms of the resolution some action 
must be taken by the Bureau, which should be made the basis 
of an organized effort by all freemen to kill favoritism of 
every kind and throw open the Congress to all geologists 
alike. It would be very significant if this reform step were 
taken in St. Petersburg. p. f. 

Palaeozoic Glaciation. 

In the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society Mr. 
Aubrey Strahan gives an account of a recent visit to Norway 
to examine the so-called glacial phenomena of the Varanger 
fiord. His report fully confirms that of Dr. Reusch, and there 
is now no standing-ground for maintaining any opposing 
opinion. 

His report and his photographs must be regarded as decis- 
ive. The planed and smooth rock face with a lenticular mass 
of genuine boulder clay lying on it, and covered in turn with 
a second layer of similar quartz grit, are as clearly of glacial 
origin as are the boulder-clays of our recent glacial era. So 
close is the resemblance that were it not for the important de- 
ductions consequent upon the admission, hesitation WT»uld be 
impossible. Microscopical examination has shown that the 
quartz-gravels in the indurated boulder-clay or boulder-rock 
have been enlarged by secondary deposition in optical contin- 
uity', just as those in the Waverly quartz-grits have been re- 
juvenated with the same material. Regarding the exact age 
of these beds in the absence of fossils, the paheontologist can 
give no opinion. But the researches of the Norwegian geolo- 
gist lead to the belief that all these strata are overlain with 
beds holding the Oloicllus fauna, and therefore of the age **of 
the basal ("ambrian quartzite or they may be even as old as 
the Torridon sandstone." 

Previous results in India and Australia have prepared us to 
look for signs of glaciation even under the etjuator in days as 
distant as the Carboniferous era. Norway, or at least Varan- 
ger fiord, is. on the other hand, close to the Arctic circle. Yet 
the occurrence of ice so far down in the rock and so long ago 
as the oldest Cambrian or pre-Cambrian time is not a little 
surprising. In any case, this ice action must be coeval with 
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the earliest known life, and if the rocks are of Torridonian 
age it must even antedate the deposition of those ancient 
hitherto Azoic strata of Scotland. The theoretic deductions 
herefrom are many, striking and important. e. w. c. 
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Pleistocene Featuvea and Deposits of the Chicago Area. Frank 
Leverett. (Bulletin of the Chicago Academy of Sciences, 1897.) This 
paper contains a sun) mary of Mr. Leverett's work upon the moraines 
and drift sheets of the country lying within about 100 miles of Chicago. 
It gives an account in considerable detail of the various lines of drift ma- 
terial as they are now growing more distinct and distinguishable under 
careful and persistent scrutiny, to which result Mr. Leverett's own la- 
bors have in a very large degree contributed. He recognizes the follow- 
ing series of successive glaciations: 1. The All)ertan or oldest (of Dr. G. 
M. Dawson) which has not been found in the district. 2. The Kansan, 
to which belongs great part of the drift sheet of southern Iowa and 
Missouri, which also scarcely enters the area. 3. The Illinoian, which 
includes a sheet covering western Illinois and a small part of southeast- 
ern Iowa. 4. The lowan "upper till" of McGee, contemporaneous with 
the great **loes8" sheets of the west. 5. The early Wibconsin with four 
substages indicated by minor moraines, and 6, The later Wisconsin 
with three substages, including the massive Valparaiso system skirting 
the southwestern shore of lake Michigan. 

Mr. Leverett reviews the evidence regarding the relative dates of these 
various ridges which is drawn from the amount of erosion, leaching, in- 
termediate soil, and forest growth and other sources. The data indi- 
cate a succession of ice-invasions from different sources, the most exten- 
sive of the series overriding the deposits of the earlier ones and to a 
great degree or altogether defacing them, while those that followed left 
on the surface their terminal moraines and other monuments to indicate 
the limits of their southern advance. In this way a rudely concentric 
stucture of massive but gently sloping ramparts was built up around 
the south end of lake Michigan and other salient points on the northern 
line of the ice-front, the tracing of which is the subject of the present 
work. The paper is illustrated with several maps and some good photo- 
graphic reproductions of exposures in the worksof the Chicago drainage 
canal, etc., (most of which are the work of Gayton Douglass of Chicago) 
and the author closes with a discussion of the present changes going on 
around lake Michigan and the lapse of time which they express. 

E. w. c. 

Papers and Notes on the Genesis and Matrix of the Diamond. By 
the late Henry Carvill Lewis; edited from his unpublished manu- 
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scripts by Prof. T. G. Bonney. Octavo, 72 and xvi pp., three plates. 
82.50. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1897. This is the second of 
Prof. Lewis' works issued posthumously by Mrs. Lewis. It shows tlie 
versatility of Prof. Lewis' genius. It stands at that end of the science 
at which is required the greatest preliminary study and the most pa- 
tience and skill with delicate apparatus, as the other stood where the 
least is required. These two works attest the affectionate fidelity and 
remembrance of her whose close sympathy and aid must have been one 
of his chief incentives. 

To the original papers of Prof. Lewis, which he read before the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of Science, P*rof. Bonney has made 
valuable editorial minor emendations and has added brief macroscopic 
and microscopic descriptions of some specimens from America found 
amongst the materials left by Prof. Lewis. This friendly editorial ser- 
vice has been done by Prof. Bonney in lieu of Prof. G. H. Williams, to 
whom it was entrusted by Prof. I^ewis during his last illness, but who 
died from the same disease (typhoid fever) before he was able to accom- 
plish the charge. 
The remarkable rock containing the diamonds found at Kimberley, 

|. . South Africa, was named kimberlyte by Prof. Lewis. He found it con- 

tained the following minerals, many of them only in microscopic quan- 
tities. 

1 Olivine, forming the larger portion of the rock, often quite fresh. 

En>itailte, chromo-diopHide, smaraydite and bastite often in fine green 

1 plates or crystals. 

1 ^ Biotite, a very prominent ingredient. 

! Garnet, common in bright red grains. 

I Perovakiie, abundant in microscopic crystals. 

] Magnetite, chromite, ilmenite, pieotite, common under the micro- 

scope. 

Apatite, epidote, orthite, tremolite, tourmaline, mUile, sphene, leucox- 
ene (scarce and minute). 

Serpentine, calcite, zeolites, chalcedony and talc as decomposition 
products. Also an undetermined mineral, probably cyanite, and finally 
d ia mo nd { scarce ) . 

The rock embraces many inclusions of rock-fragments, such as shale, 
diabase, granite, gneiss, eclogyte and of other rocks, but those of shale 
are by far the most numerous, sometimes constituting the greater por- 
tion of the rock. 

Kimberlyte is a decayed and brecciated peridotyte and exists in the 
crater and "pipe'" of an extinct volcano, and is now mined at a depth of 
over 1500 feet. Its structure resembles the chondritic structure of stony 
meteorites, due, as supposed by Lewis, to frequent and continued ex- 
plosive jars during the activity of the volcano. The adjoining black 
shale is bituminous and charged with pyrite, but those fragments which 
are enclosed in the kimberlyte have lost their shaly character, their 
carbonaceous matter and their sulphur. It is to these shale fragments 
that Lewis attributes the origin of the diamond, through the concentra- 
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tion in the basic rock of the carbon without the access of sufficient oxy- 
gen for carbonic acid. 

Prof. Bonney describes with citation of Williams and Diller, the kim- 
berlyte of Syracuse, N. Y., and of Elliott county, Ky. These present a 
very close macroscopic and microscopic resemblance to the diamond - 
bearing rock of South Africa These also embrace many foreign frag- 
ments, among which shale predominates. The Syracuse rock was 
described by G. H. Williams in the Bulletin of the Geological Society of 
America, i, 1890, p. 533, and the Elliott county rock by Mr. J. S. Diller 
in Bulletin 38 of the United States Geological Survey, 1887. n. h. w. 
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/. Government and State Reports. 

N. Y. State Museum, 48th Ann. Rept., 3 vols., 1895. Vol. i contains 
the following Bulletins: Clay industries of New York, Heinrich Ries; 
The geology of Moriah and Westport townships, Essex Co., N. Y., J. 
F. Kemp: Mineral Resources of New York state, F. J. H. Merrill. Vol. 
II (Report of State Geologist) contains: A preliminary description of the 
faulted region of Herkimer, Fulton, Montgomery and Saratoga counties, 
N. H. Darton; Report on the structural and economic geology of Seneca 
county, D. F. Lincoln; The principles of palaeontology, Felix Bernard. 
Development and mode of growth of Diplograptus, McCoy, R. Ruede- 
mann; A revision of the sponges and coelenterates of the Lower Helder- 
berg group of New York, G. H. Girty: The new species of Brachiopoda 
described in Palaeontology of New York, vol. iii, pts. 1 and 2; A hand- 
book of the genera of the North American Palaeozoic Bryozoa, with an 
introduction upon the structure of living species, G. B. Simpson. 

//. Proceedings of Scientific Societies. 

Trans. Canadian Inst., vol. 5, pt. 1, Oct. 1896. The fluctuations of 
lake Ontario. Kivas Tully; Rainfall and lake levels, R. F. Stupart. 

Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer., vol. 8, pp. .305-314, 31-39, Apr. 14, 1897. Na- 
ture, structure and phylogeny of Daemonelix, E. H. Barbour. 

Ibid., pp. 315-358, pis. 40-50, Apr. 15. Upper Cretaceous formations 
of New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. W. B. Clark. 

Ibid., pp. 359-446, pi. 51, April 30. Memoir of Robert Hay, R. T. 
Hill; Memoir of Charles Wachsmuth, Samuel Calvin; Memoir of N. J. 
Girouz, R. W. Ells; Note on the stratigraphy of certain homogeneous 
rocks (abstract), C. H. Hitchcock: Aporhyolite of South Mountain, Pa., 
Florence Baseom: Age of the white limestone of Sussex Co., N. J., (ab- 
stract), J. E. WolflP and A. H. Brooks; Origin and relations of the 
Grenville-Hastings series of the Canadian Laurentian,F. D. Adams and 
A. E. Barlow; Note on * 'Origin and relations of the Grenville-Hastings 
series of the Canadian Laurentian," R. W. Ells; Grain of Rocks (ab- 
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8tract)A. C. Lane; Physiography of the eastern Adirondacks in the Cam- 
brian and Ordovician periods, J. F. Kemp. 

Bull. Essex Institute, vol. 27, nos. 7-12 (July-December, 1895), 1897. 
Supplementary report on the mineralogy and geology of Essex Co.j J. 
H. Sears; Sandstone dikes accompanying the great fault of the Ute 
pass. Col., W. O. Crosby. 

Proc. Portland Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. 2, pt. 4, 1897. The Foraminifera 
of the marine clays of Maine, F. S. Morton. 

Proc. Canadian Inst., new ser., vol. 1, pt. 2. May, 1897. Mineralogi- 
cal notes on Sudbury anthracite, G. R. Mickle; Chemical notes on the 
so-called Sudbury coal, W. H. Ellis and Wm. Lawson. 

Chicago Acad. Sci., Geol. and Nat. Hist. Survey, Bull. 2, 87 pp., 2 
pis., May, 1897. The Pleistocene features and deposits of the Chicago 
area, Frank Leverett. 

111. Papers in Scientific Journals, 

Science, May 14. Former extension of Cornell glacier near the south- 
ern end of Melville bay. T. C. Chamberlin; The loess formation of the 
Mississippi region, O. H. Ilershey. 

Ibid., May 21. The recent visit of Sir Archibald Geikie, J. F. Kemp: 
Sir Archibald Geikie on a comparison between the Tertiary volcanic 
succession in northwestern Euroi)eand in western America, W. F. Mor- 
sell; Current notes on phyBiography, W. M. Davis; Former extension of 
ice in Greenland, R. S. Tarr. 

Ibid.. June 4. Current notes on physiography, W. M. Davis; Glacial 
man in Ohio. C. B. Morse. 

Ibid.. June 11. The introduction of new terms in geology, J. C. 
Branncr; A question of classification, R. T. Hill. 

Amor. Jour. Sci., June. Bacteria and the decomposition of rocks, J. 
C Branner; Wellsite, a new mineral, J. H. Pratt and H. W. Foote; Ge- 
ologic fault in New York, P. F.Schneider. 

Ottawa Naturalist, April. Contribution to the paladontology of the 
post-Pliocene deposits of the Ottawa valley, H. M. Ami. 

Appleton's Pop. Sci. Monthly, June. World's geologists at St. 
Petersburg, W. H. Ballou; Sketch of Richard Owen, D. S. Jordan. 

Nat. Geographical Mag., May. Applied physiography in South Car- 
olina, L. C. Glenn. 

Amor. Nat., June. Toxodontia, E. D. Cope; on the chai^acters of 
Macropetalichthys, C. R. Eastman. 

Jour, of Gool., May -June. The last great Baltic glacier, James Gei- 
kie; The post-Pleistocene elevation of the Inyo range, and the lake 
beds of VVaucobi embayment, Inyo Co.,Cal., C. D.Walcott; Italian pe- 
trological sketches, summary and conclusions, H. S. Washington; Varia- 
tions of glaciers, H. F. Reid; A sketch of the geology of Mexico, H. F. 
Bain. 

IV. Excerptfi and Individual Publications. 

Pleistocene Iowa, S. Calvin. Annals of Iowa, stT. .'^, vol. 3,no. 1, pp. 
1-22, April, 1897. 
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The Tennesee phosphates, C. W. Hayes. 17th Ann. Bept., U. S. 
Geol. Survey, pt. 2, pp. 513-550, pis. 50-55, 1896. 

History of the discovery and report of progress in the study of Dae- 
monelix, E. H. Barbour. University (Nebraska) Studies, vol. 2, no. 2, 
pp. 81-124, pis. 1-18, January, 1897. 

Notes on the chemical composition of the silicious tubes of the devil's 
corkscrew, Daemonelix, T. H. Marsland. Ibid., pp. 125-130, Jan., 1897. 

A^short history of the Great Lakes, F. B. Taylor. '^Studies in Indi- 
ana Geography," 21 pp., May, 1897. 
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Geol. Survey of Canada, Ann. Rept., vol. 7, pt. R, 59 pp., 1897. 
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Waldemar Lindgren. U. S. Geol. Survey, 17th Ann. Rept., pt. 2, pp. 
1-262, pis. 1-24, 1896. 

The building materials of Pennsylvania, I, Brownstones, T. C. Hop- 
kins. 122 pp., 26 pis., appendix to Ann. Report of Pa. State College 
for 1896; 1897. 

Report on explorations in the Labrador peninsula among the East 
Main, Koksoak, Hamilton, Manicuagan and portions of other rivers, A. 
P. Low. Ibid., pt. L, 387 pp., 4 pis., 4 maps, 1896. With an appendix. 
Notes on the microscopic structure of some rocks from the Labrador 
peninsula, W. F. Ferrier. 

A treatise on rocks, rock-weathering and soils, G. P. Merrill, ix and 
411 pp., 25 pis; The Macmillan Co., New York, 1897. 

V. Proceedings of Scientific Laboratories, etc. 

MemoirsMuseum Comp. Zool., vols. 20 and 21, with atlas; ix and 837 
pp., 83 pis.. May, 1897. The North American Crinoidea Camerata, 
Charles Wachsmuth and Frank Springer. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



The Hempstead Plains, Long Island, N. Y. When I first began 
the study of the drift phenomena on the west end of Long Island, I 
was led to suspect that the formation of the Hempstead plains'was due 
to the breaking through of the glacial waters at Roslyn, as west of this 
point the glacial rivers seemed to be more confined to the north side of 
the island, behind the terminal moraine. A visit to the plains in ques- 
tion during the summer of 1882 seemed to confirm this conjecture for 
everywhere, as Warren Upham says, the moraine seemed buried by flu- 
viatile gravel and sand. 

On a recent visit, however, to this locality, I discovered a well defined 
kame-like moraine at East Williston, a little to the north of Mineola. It 
does not form a very conspicuous feature in the topography of the 
plains, yet the Roslyn branch of the Long Island railroad makes quite 
a deep cut through it. The erratics scattered over the surface show 
plainly that the ice sheet must have advanced to this point. 
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It would be difficult, perhaps, to trace out one continuous moraine 
across the plains, as in places there is only a slight fringe of boulders to 
mark the southern limits of the glacier. 

During my recent visit, however, I was able to follow up the Willis- 
ton ridge to the east as far as the main line of the Long Ibland railroad 
some two miles south of Westbury. Here the moraine is somewhat 
broken and a second ridge appears about half a mile to the north, more 
prominent than the one I had traced out fiom Williston. I walked 
along the railroad track across what seemed to be an old water channel 
or lakelet and found the Westbury moraine, very much like the first, 
chiefly composed of stratified gravel and sand: the material was some- 
what coarser, perhaps, and the boulders on the surface were larger and 
more abundant. 

The railroad makes quite a deep cut through it, and then enters a 
level plain which stretches out to the northern series of hills. The sec- 
ond beach-like ridge seems to form the northern margin of the old water 
channel referred to, and continues unbroken as far as the village of 
Hempstead where other old glacial river channels are met with. Qn 
leaving the railroad track, about a mile south of Westbury, the boulders 
begin to disappear from the surface so that this ancient beach seems to 
be both inter-morainic and extra-raorainic; but I found no difficulty in 
tracing it, as the old water channel is continuous and plainly visible the 
whole of the distance from the railroad to Hempstead village, where an 
outlet to this lake-like depression took place. The town waterworks 
are situated at the mouth of the old water channel. The depression has 
been deepened somewhat and a small stream of water is flowing through 
it, a tiny representative of a once powerful river. The dark, peat-like 
formation covering the underlying gravel is about eighteen inches in 
thickness, which gives us some idea of the extent of postglacial time. 

The Williston ridge, or beach, doubtless formed the southern margin 
of this glacial stream or lake, but it seems to be more broken than its 
northern neighbor, and is not so easily defined. I did not have time to 
follow it up, however, in its entirety, but there is no question of its ex- 
istence, as it is well developed at Williston, as stated, and there can be 
no doubt but that the ice sheet advanced to this point. 

The line of the terminal moraine has generally been drawn back as 
far north as Roslyn, although the present writer has always maintained 
that the moraine did not recede, but only disappeared. The discovery 
of the Williston ridge seems to verify this statement, and a careful sur- 
vey, I think, will establish a terminal morainic line — an attenuated 
glacial border across the plains from Hainsdale eastward to Farming- 
dale some six miles south of northern series of hills. Of course, the 
*'back bone" as the terminal moraine is called, becomes very much 
disjoined between the two points named, V)ut this is nothing unusual, 
as the same phenomenon occurs in other glaciated regions. 

The report of the geological survey of New Jersey, 1893, on page 149, 
contains a description which might be applied to the Hempstead plains. 

It says: "From Buttzville westward the stratified drift forms the lar- 
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ments are always found in stratified deposits, but never in the unmodi- 
fied drift. One would naturally suppose that an ice sheet grinding and 
carrying with it the rock and other debris from the surface of the land 
over which it passed would have embosomed in it some of the wreck of 
the forest lands, but there is no such indication in the drift of Long 
Island. I mean, of course, the unmodified drift, for, as stated, the wood 
fragments have only been found in the overwash or beneath it. Lignite 
found at greater depths, nearly 400 feet below the surface, may be older 
and of different origin than the wood fragments referred to, although 
the late curator of the Long Island Historical Society, Mr. Lewis, says 
of it: "The lignite found threw no light on the age of the beds. It is 
brought to the surface in small pieces and that frpm the surface of the 
clay bed 353 feet was formed from small stems of exogenous structure. 
The same is true of that found at 70 feet. This deposit of clay 56 feet 
in thickness seems closely analogous to many clays now upon and at va- 
rious depths beneath the surface of the island. It is evidently a local 
deposit such as might occur in a depression of the surface. Two tube 
wells have been driven at no great distance from Barnum^s island, one 
97 the other 194 feet, in which no similar layer of clay was detected." 
This was said in reference to the boring on Barnum's island, which may 
be said to form part of the Hempstead plains. The same is also true of 
the Woodhaven well near Jamaica bay where the rock in situ was 
reached at the depth of 550 feet. Fragments of wood and lignite were 
found at the depth of over 300 feet in a stratum of clay 10 feet in thick- 
ness. Nothing of a marine character was found. In fact, very little of 
an organic nature could be detected. 

Both of the deep wells were failures so far as a supply of water was 
concerned, which would seem to disapprove Mr. Darton's theory, that 
there is a substratum of water flowing from the main land underneath 
the sound and across Long Island sufficient to supply the whole of the 
city of Brooklyn. A few experiments have been made and a few flowing 
wells have been struck on the Hempstead plains, but their success has 
not seemed to warrant a greater expenditure of money. I have before 
me a copy of a letter written by Mr. Carmen, an experienced well digger 
of Hempstead, in relation to the well boring on Barnum's island in the 
Great South bay near the ocean. He says: *'The first five feet was 
coarse sand and gravel, the water was fresh. The next fifty feet the 
soil was in layers of sand and clay. The water was salt, with creek 
mud and bilge water. We then passed through a very dense layer of 
blue clay for 70 feet with no water in it. We had to bore through it 
with augers and lift it out like putty. At one hundred and three feet 
we reached fresh water again, but in small quantity and very poor in 
quality. We continued to three hundred and sixty-five feet through 
layers of sand (beach) and clay and found no good water. We found 
quantities of 'sulphur stones' and particles of decayed w(K)d or bark of 
trees, some of these an inch long and one-half inch thick. There have 
been wells put down near our village (Hempstead) about three hundred 
feet, some of them have been flowing wells. The water would be good 
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for about a hundred and twenty-five feet, and then the water would not 
be so good." This statement of Mr. Carman is all the more interesting 
at present as Mr. N. H. Darton of the U. S. Geological Survey, already 
referred to, seems confident that an unlimited supply of water can be 
found from those subterranean sources. 

The natural reservoir rises only to the level of the ocean, and reaches 
down to the clay bottom underlying the sand and gravel. These clay 
beds, however, as Mr. Lewis has shown, are not very uniform and are 
found at various depths. In the Woodhaven well, near Jamaica bay, a 
layer of bluish clay containing pebbles, was struck at the depth of 247 
feet, while according to Mr. Carman's statement a seam of blue clay 70 
feet in thickness was encountered in the Barn urn's island well at the 
depth of 55 feet. Very little water was found in these clay deposits. 

It is encouraging to find that the attention of the U. S. Geological 
Survey has been directed toward our little isle by the sea, for she seems 
to have been sadly neglected in the past. It is to be hoped that a thor- 
ough examination will be. made, not only of the subterranean water 
sources at present in force, but of the old water ways that played such 
an important part not only in the formation of the Hempstead plains, 
but in the building up of the whole island. John Brysgn. 

Eastportj Long Island, N, Y. 

The Nipissing-Mattawa River, the Outlet of the Nipissing 
Great Lakes.* When the waters of lakes Superior, Michigan, and 
Huron were making the Nipissing beach, their outlet was eastward over 
the Nipissing pass at North Bay, Ontario, to the Ottawa valley. This 
outlet river is called the Nipissing-Mattawa river and the three upper 
great lakes of that time are called the Nipissing gi*eat lakes. Mr. G. K. 
Gilbert visited North Bay in 1887, Prof. G. F. Wright in 1892, and the 
writer explored some of the ground at North Bay in 1893, and more, 
with a visit to Mattawa, in 1895. Last autumn a canoe trip of six days 
in fine weather was made from the head of Trout lake to Mattawa, thus 
covering the whole length of the Mattawa valley. 

The Nipissing beach is well developed at North Bay at an altitude of 
about 700 feet above sea level. On the present col at North Bay the old 
outlet bed is somewhat over a mile wide, .30 to 35 feet deep at the max- 
imum and perhaps half that on the average. The average here, however, 
is not easy to get, for there was an archipelago on the south side, and 
not much is known as to the number and capacity of the old channels 
between the islands. The first swift water of the ancient outlet was at 
the foot or east end of Trout lake about 12 miles east of North Bay. 
The Nipissing beach though faint can be followed to the foot of Trout 
lake. 

The effects of the fiowing current of the ancient outlet river are well 
marked at several points. The places of several ancient rapids and one 
cataract were found. The cataract was at the present Talon chute and 
the four most notable rapids were (1) below Turtle lake, (2) below a lake 

♦Abstract of paper read at Washington, December, 1896. 
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called Pimisi bay, (3) at the modern Des Epines rapids, and (4) at Mat- 
tawa. The falls were 25 to 30 feet high and the postglacial gorge made 
by them is very distinct. It is not quite half a mile long, but it is deep 
and averages only about 300 feet in width. The walls are of red granite 
and vertical 40 to 100 feet. A thin and highly inclined bed of crystal- 
line limestone, passing down into the gorge from the west, may have 
hastened the cutting somewhat. The ancient river was expanded to a 
lake in the lake Talon basin, and made faint but distinct shorelines by 
wave action. One is 20 feet above the present lake and the other ten or 
twelve feet higher. The mark of the surface level of the river was 
quite plain at some of the rapids. On the north side at Des Epines rap- 
ids this mark is 55 feet above the present river. The channel at that 
level was between 600 and 700 feet wide and average<l 35 to 40 feet in 
depth, and the current was strong enough to move gravel . and pebbles 
of small size. This corresponds in a general way with the size of the 
modern St. Clair river. 

Ancient rapids were recognized in three ways. There are several 
narrow passages that are heavily bowlder-paved. They mark the points 
where moraines cross the channel. At Des Epines and Mattawa the 
bowlders of gneiss and granite are worn and scoured into many curious 
forms. Many were found with basins or potholes bored in them and a 
few bored clear through so as to become ring-bowlders. At each of these 
rapids a stream enters just above and furnished a constant supply of 
graval, tand and pebbles for the current to roll over and among the 
bowlders. The rapids below Turtle lake and Pimisi bay are of the same 
sort, except that the water issued from lakes, and so had no supply of 
gravel to scour with. The third way of recognizing rapids was by in- 
ference indirectly. Such rapids were in narrow dehles or canyons with 
walls of bare rock and the fact that rapids had existed there was infer- 
red from the observed drop in the surface level of the river above and 
below. The remains of the Nipissing-Mattawa river agree with the Ni- 
pissing beach in indicating that the Nipissing great lakes endured for 
a relatively long period of time. And so long as it lasted. Niagara had 
only the discharge of lake Erie. A detailed account of the scoured 
bowlders appeared in the March number of the American Journal of 
Science. F. B. Taylor. 

"The Tebm Pecatonica Limestone." In his article on the "No- 
menclature of the Galena and Maquoketa Series," in the May number 
of this journal, Dr. F. W. Sardeson refers, in somewhat sarcastic lan- 
guage, to my application of the term '*Pecatonica limestone" to that 
portion of the stratigraphic series of northwestern Illinois which is des- 
ignated the *'Buff limestone" in the reports of the Illinois geological 
survey. He remarks of it: **A new name the use of which scarcely ac- 
cords with scientific usage, since that author neither defines the term 
Pecatonica limestone nor seemed to have any reason for introducing a 
new name. He was discussing an entirely distinct subject and so far 
as I can learn, he had no more occasion to introduce a new name for a 
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part of the Ordovician, than one who is writing on the Ordovician would 
have to suggest a new name for some part of the Pleistocene." From 
the above language and a foot note, I infer that Dr. Sardeson had in 
mind only a use of the term in a table of bed-rock formations in a paper 
published in the August, 1896, number of the American Geologist. 
Without defending the use of the term, the retention or rejection of 
which is a matter uf indiflFerence to me, I desire to call Dr. Sardeson 's 
attention to the fact that it was first used by me in a paper on "The 
Elk Horn Creek Area of St. Peter Sandstone in Northwestern Illinois," 
which appeared in the September, 1894, number of this journal. The 
paragraph in which it is introduced is as follows: " The Buff limestone . 
This underlies a narrow strip skirting the sandstone on its southern and 
western side. It is moderately thick bedded, buflF or light brown dol- 
omite, argillaceous, and nearly free from fossils. Its thickness is about 
20 feet, thinning out to the northeast. It passes, by insensible grad- 
ations upward into the Blue limestone and downward into the St. Peter 
sandstone. Hence its lower portion is very sandy and sometimes shaly. 
Its designation as BuflF limestone is deceptive, for under cover it is just 
as frequently blue as the Trenton above it. Perhaps the term Pecaton- 
ica limestone would be more appropriate, as it is best exposed in the 
Pecatonica valley, near the Wisconsin line, and northward." Again 
several pages farther: (e) Deepening of the sea and the formation of the 
Buff or Pecatonica limestone, accompanied by a slight elevation in the 
north-eastern portion of the area, forming a small island." 

If there is anything unscientific in the use of a geographical name as 
an application to a local phase of a formation commonly known as the 
**Buff limestone," whereas in this district it is the thinnest of four dis- 
tinct "buff limestone" formations, is oftener found to be light gray and 
blue-gray than buff in color, and at the time of the preparation of the 
paper quoted from, did not seem to the writer to be capable of demon- 
stration as an exact equivalent of a properly designated portion of the 
stratigraphic series of any other state: I repeat, if this is not in accord- 
ance with the customs of geological students in the Mississippi basin, 
I desire Dr. Sardeson to especially call my attention to it. The name 
was originally intended to be applied chiefly to the limited district then 
under investigation, and even then only until it would become appar- 
ent that some other designation of a proper nature for use in this dis- 
trict, has priority. I think it probable that under this rule, it will final- 
ly have to be known as" the "Joachim limestone." 

Fre£port, III. O. H. Hershey. 
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Dr. Persifor Frazer, at the expressed wish of the late Dr. 
E, D. Cope, has assumed temporarily the managing editorship 
of the American Naturalist. 
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The sandstone dikes of the Ute Pass, Colorado. Accord- 
ing to W. O, Crosby these dikes contain material derived 
largely or wholly, from the lower portion of the Potsdam sand- 
stone of the region. They accompany the Ute Pass fault. 
Lithologically they are like th^^t sandstone, and not like the 
later sandstones. The fault itself was probably not complet- 
ed till post-Cretaceous time, but it may have been begun at a 
much earlier psriod. The Potsdam sand entered the coUat- 
teral fissures along the fault, because of its immediate super- 
position, and that relation also excluded the later sandstones. 
(Bui. Essex Inst., xxvii.) 

New York Academy of Sciences. Section of Geology, 
May 17th, 1897. The first paper of the evening was by Mr. 
D. H. Newland, entitled '^Occurrences and Origin of the Ser- 
pentines near New York." 

Mr. Newland spoke of the occurreDce of the serpentines in the vicin- 
ity of New York, and classified them according to origin into two prob- 
able divipions: one including those from New Rochelle and Hoboken, 
possibly derived from metamorphosed igneous rocks, and second, those 
from other localities more probably derived from some form of sediment- 
ary rock. 

The second paper of the evening was by Prof. J. F. Kemp, 
entitled "Notes on'Butte, Montana, and its Ore Deposits." 

Professor Kemp described the geological position of the copper and 
silver bearing ore rocks of Butte, and illustrated his talk with a number 
of lantern slides made from photographs in the region last summer. He 
spoke particularly of the geological succession exhibited in the relation- 
ship of two forms of granite, an earlier basic and a later acidic, cut by 
later rhyolite flows. 

The third paper was by Prof. Kemp, entitled "Notes on the 
Geology of the Trail from Red Rock to and beyond Leesburg, 
Idaho." 

This paper brought forth the first account known of the geology of 
about 100 miles of the trail mentioned,. where the rocks are very varied 
in character, but mostly early Cambrian quartzites. together with many 
igneous rocks including Tertiary rhyolites. The ore proilucing region 
is found in the valleys where the gravels are washed in some places by 
hydraulic force and some gold gained therefrom. 

The last paper of the evening was by Prof. C. A. Doremus, 
nnd was illustrated by a series of specimens recently received 
from France from M. Moissan, representing certain of the met- 
als and carbides formed by the electric furnace. Some of 
these were very interesting geologically, because of their pe- 
culiar properties ; particularly the carbonates of aluminum, 
calcium and cerium, which latter, when treated with wat^r, 
produce all the gaseous series from marsh gas to the heavier 
petroleum products. The s])eciinenp exhibited are for final 
placement in the National Museum in Washington, D. C. 

Richakd K. Dodoe, Secretary, 
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CHARLES THOMAS JACKSON. 

By J. B. Woodworth, Cambridge, Mass. 
[Plate IVl. 

Charles Thomas Jackson, the first. state geologist of Maine, 
Rhode Island, and New Hampshire, was born in Plymouth, 
Mass., June 2l8t 1805, the son of Charles Jackson, a merchant 
of that historic town by the sea, and Lucy Cotton, his wife. 

To which of his parents, if to one more than to the other, 
the youthful Jackson owed his taste for scientific investiga- 
tion and the grown man his genius for fruitful suggestion, it 
can not be stated with certainty ; but it is believed that his 
ready memory was a gift from the Cottons. 

Dr. Jackson's education and early training were of that lib- 
eralizing kind, gained in the attainment of medical lore, 
which has given to American science so many well-known 
names. Before the period of the professional scientific schools, 
an opening to the career of an educated naturalist and geolo- 
gist was more largely through the study of medicine than by 
any other means. Medicine alone required at that time an 
acquaintance with laboratory methods in chemistry and an 
intimate knowledge of physiology or natural history. He be- 
gan the study of medicine under the private tutorage of Drs. 
James Jackson and Walter Channing, who prepared him for 
entrance to the Harvard Medical school. He graduated as 
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doctor of medicine in the class of 1829, having received the 
Boylston j)rize for a dissertation on Paniria Mellita, 

The young i)h3'sician had already manifested his predilec- 
tion for the inanimate world. It is stated that his interest in 
mineralogy was aroused, while staying in Lancaster, Mass., 
by finding the crystals of made or chiastolite, which there 
abound in the glacial drift. Even before his graduation in 
medicine, he had in the summer of 1827 visited Nova Scotia 
with his friend Francis Alger, for the purpose of collecting 
minerals and making observations upon the geology of that 
province. He had also, partly for the benefit of his health, 
tramped through New York and New Jersey, with Baron I^d- 
erer. McClure, Say, Lesueur, and Troost, men whose acquaint- 
ance was apt to foster an interest in natural history. In the 
summer following his graduation, again accompanied by his 
friend Alger, Jackson went in a chartered vessel to Nova Sco- 
tia to continue the examination the}' had already begun. 
The results of these excursions formed his first published work. 

Evidently with the intenli«ui of fitting himself for u high 
place in the profession for which his tutors had prepared him, 
Jackson, in the fall of 1820, went to P^urope. He studied med- 
icine in the University of France, attending lectures in the 
Ecole de Medicine, the College de France, and the scientific 
lectures of the Sorbonne as well as those on geology given by 
l)e Beaumont in the Ecole Kovale des Mines. With this distin- 
guished geologist he formed a. friendship which lasted many 
vears. 

ft 

In 1S:U Jackson walked through a large part of southern 
Euro])e. visiting the principal cities. His route took him 
tlirough Switzerland, Piedmont, Lonibardy, Tyrol, Bavaria, 
and Austria. In Vienna he perf<»rnu'd autopsies with Drs. 
John Fergus of Sct»tland and Joliannes Glaisner of Poland, on 
about two iiundred patients who died of the cholera in the 
hospitals of that city. Thence he went to Trieste, Venice, 
Padua, Fl»>rence, Rome, and Naples, at which latter place he 
witnessed an eruptii^n of Vesuvius. CJoing thence to Sicily, 
he a>cendtd Etna, and then niaih* a siuily of the Lipari is- 
lands. Wiiile in F^ran^-e he had not noixl»'Oted to examine the 
volcanic district of Auvi-rirne. 

Dr. Jack'^on returned \o America in the same ship with 
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Morse, the patentee of the magnetic telegraph, to whom there 
is some reason for believing Jackson gave important help in 
his experiments. Once again in Boston, Jackson began the 
practice of medicine, but finding his services in demand as a 
chemist and mineralogist, he gradually and not against his 
inclination, entered upon a career in these pursuits. He is af- 
terward said to have expressed some regret that he spent so 
much time in the study of medicine. 

The report on Nova Scotia had already given Dr. Jackson 
a name as a geologist and mineralogist. The movement for 
geological surveys which had led to good results in sev- 
eral of the sea-board states came in due time to arouse public 
interest in the little known region of Maine. The attention 
of Americans was also called to the importance of the frontier 
of this state by the claim of Great Britain to more than ten 
thousand square miles of that tract, the cause of a dispute 
which was finally settled by the treaty of Ashburton in 1842. 
It served at the time, probablj^ to stimulate the legislature 
of Massachusetts to co-operate with that of Maine in the 
survey of the public lands owned hy the former state in the 
latter's territory. As a reminder of the former dependence of 
Maine upon the Bay State, we find duplicate reports of the 
survey, which Jackson was now called on to make, addressed 
to the governors of these two States. 

Jackson spent the years 1837-18^9 in this work. Without 
maps for most of the area, other than those made by himself, 
he traversed the country on lines intended to afford him an 
idea of the dominant features in the topography and geology. 
His reports set forth the places he visited, the sections he 
studied, and the names of the owners of the quarries and pro- 
spective mines whom he either discouraged or helped by his 
advice as the circumstances seemed to him to warrant. We 
find him making a careful study of the intersection of dikes 
to determine their relative ages, and entering upon generaliza- 
tions with regard to the systems of intrusion. Everywhere 
he was on the outlook for some economic advantage which 
might accrue from his labors to the state, showing in this the 
peculiar trait of the American geologist under the emplo}^ of 
the public. Many details were recorded evidently for some 
future use, the author not disdaining to present them because 
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they did not lead up to some conclusion which it was his en- 
deavor to maintain. *'Let us then" he states, "carefully record 
all facts which we discover, and look confidently forward for 
some useful result." 

It was not without some exhortation that the people of 
Maine were induced to continue the appropriations long enough 
to complete the cursory survey which Jackson planned to per- 
form. Among other inducements, there were lectures on geolo- 
gy given before the legislature, of which reports appeared 
in the Kenebec Journal for 1838. In fact he appears to have 
experienced the usual tribulations meted out to a state ge- 
ologist. 

This state has been surveyed once since Jackson's time, 
but our knowledge of its geology is much less complete than 
is that of many thousand square miles of western wilderness. 

Jackson had scarcely brought to a finish the survey of 
Maine before he was engaged by a committee appointed by 
the legislature of Rhode Island to undertake a geological 
and agricultural examination of that state. Two thousand 
dollars were appropriated for the purpose of defraying the 
costs. The contract was made in April, 1839, and on May 
25th 1840, the manuscript of his report was tendered for pub- 
lication. One thousand copies of the report were issued, be- 
ing the first and last official account of the natural resources 
nf the Island state. 

From an examination of the report it appears that Jack- 
son made long excursions out of Providence, visiting the 
principal towns and traversing the important rock groups so 
as to obtain general cross-sections of the area. The knowledge 
he thus gained of the geological distribution was fairly accu- 
rate. The Carboniferous rocks were separated from the crys- 
talline and igneous rocks on the west and several minor sub- 
divisions in these latter were introduced upon the map. It is 
only within recent years that geologists have recognized in the 
"primary" rocks of this report infolded patches of probably 
Carboniferous rocks. 

Everywhere, Dr. Jackson came in contact with the people 
as was his wont in the examination of Maine. His report is 
a digest of his journeys with the elaborated results of his anal- 
yses of the minerals and soils of the state. 
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It was his method to give strictly scientific as distinguished 
from economic geology in the introduction of his reports. It 
will be worth our while to examine the introduction of the 
Rhode Island report somewhat at length, since the author has 
brought together there some of his concepts of the theory of 
geology. 

It is clear from a perusal of this chapter that he was not 
an advocate of biological methods in geology. His predilection 
for chemistry and mineralogy manifestly made geology for 
him a mineralogictil rather than a stratigraphical science, 
and the peculiarly crystalline character of the rocks of 
New England fostered this view of geology. ''It must be 
evident," he states, ''to any one conversant with modern geo- 
logical works, that they are frequently very deficient in cor- 
rect mineralogical descriptions of the rocks, while great stress 
is laid upon the accidental fossils, which they contain. Zoo- 
logical and botanical characters are certainly of great value 
and importance, but they are Xi(/, so decisive, respecting the 
age of a deposit, as the order of superposition of strata and 
the mineralogical composition of the rock itself." We shall 
see presently how he was misled by his reliance upon minera- 
logical characters and through the setting aside of the plain 
evidence of recognizable fossils. But we should judge him in 
this matter by the standard of "the forties" when the system of 
Werner had yet its advocates among the highest in the ranks 
of geological science. 

It was in the case of the Rhode Ishind C-arboniferous that 
Dr. Jackson gave way to the prevailing misconception of the 
meaning of metamorphism in its application to the problem 
of time. From the fossils contained in the coal measures, he 
inferred that the beds were of fresh-water origin, "either from 
lakes or from the estuary of some ancient river," an opinion 
which the writer believes abundantly confirmed by the most 
recent studies in this area. He recognized the likeness of the 
flora of these rocks to that of Pennsylvania and Nova Scotia 
and to the Carboniferous plants of New Brunswick, England 
and France, yet he rejected this evidence in fixing the age of 
the beds. "From the fossils alone," he writes, "a geologist 
would class the graywacke rocks of Rhode Island with the 
secondary formations, and make them identical with the coal 
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meHSures of England; but it will be difficult for any one who 
examines the order of superposition and the structure and 
composition of the rocks themselves to support such an 
opinion.'' 

The Carboniferous rocks in the area in which he studied 
them present strong sciiistose and gneissoid phases, in places 
quite as weU marked as in the region of his primary group. 
Crystals of garnet, andalusite, ottrelite, magnetite, and other 
metamorphic minerals, the most significant of which were ob- 
served by him, distinguished the matrix of these plant-bearing 
strata in a marked way from the coal fields of the standard 
sections. Because the}" were metamorphosed, he believed 
the rocks to be older than the Carboniferous of Europe. Had 
he seen the Massachusetts extension of these rocks, he would 
have found less evidence of this change. 

But whatever bias Jackson may havedisplayed in crediting 
to mineralogic features values which he denied to biologic 
evidence as indices of relative age, he evinced a keen sense of 
the local geologic conditions. His understanding of the struct- 
ure of the highly folded and metamorphosed rocks of the Car- 
boniferous in Rhode Island has for half a century been little 
improved on by others. 

He seems to have considered a numerical division of the 
groups of strata preferable to ''any of those fanciful names" 
which took the place of Werner's Transition series. **It is 
evident," he adds to this expression of his choice, '*that the 
names ('ambrian and Silurian proposed for certain groups in 
England, will never be regarded in this country, as appropri- 
ate terms for our rocks/* The old name was good enough for 
him, and so he wrote, "I therefore adhere to the name Transi- 
tion as originally applied." 

Though primarily an investigator, Jackson was at the same 
timc^ and in his own way a teacher. The introductions to his 
reports are brief text -books of the science as he understood it. 
Even the pedagogical (juestion of the t)rder of presentation of 
geologic phenomena is debated with the reader, and in op- 
j)osition to the then prevahuit i)racticeof English geologists of 
beginning with the phenonjena of to-day and going downward 
in the rock histor}^ he insists on the advantage of the ascend- 
ing order, inasmuch as it sets forth the antecedent circum- 
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stiinces of each succeeding series of sediments and products 
of change. 

Like Noah Webster, he made use of his wanderings in the 
rural. districts to disseminate his views, and while one thus 
attempted a reform in the spelling of New England the other 
sought to improve the relations of men to the earth. 

This report like the others from his pen was addressed to 
the people in language which they understood. His was not 
the task of the geologist detailed to report upon an uninhab- 
ited terrane, who writes for readers who know the area sur- 
veyed only through the medium of the printed page and tlie 
topographical map. His reportcould convey no description of 
the landscape to those mostly interested in it, for they knew it 
better even than he did. It was in the economical and agricul- 
tural side of his inve8tigatit)ns that appreciation was to be be- 
stowed on his work. The vast resources of the West were not 
yet made known. The soils and bog ores of New Phigland still 
presented possibilities for agriculture and for industries which 
led the small landowner to entertain hopes which the succeed- 
ing years of national exploration and discovery have ever since 
proved false. 

His Rhode Island report is embellished with some of the lore 
of the country folk. Just as Herodotus upon his entrance into 
Scythia was shown, among the curiosities of that country, the 
footprint of Hercules near the Tyras, so Jackson on going into 
Rhode Island had pointed out to him as the natural wonder of 
the land the Devil's foot- prints on the sandstone-gneiss ledges 
near Wickford, pits of differential weathering which remain 
to this day the common knowledge of the Rhode Island-born. 
Not to have incorporated this legend would have rendered the 
report of the state geologist incomplete. 

In his geological work, Jackson saw everywhere the effects 
of igneous causes. He attributes the tilting of strata at Mi- 
antonomah hill near Newport to subterranean fire. He notes 
the crystals of magnetite in the paste of the conglomerates at 
Purgatory and regards their occurrence *'as an absolute proof 
of the agency of fire, which has fused the cement and crystal- 
lized the oxide of iron." Once only do we find him tripping 
in his field observations in this survey. The wave- washed 
chasm in the conglomerate ledge at Purgatory, he makes the 
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eite of a dike, **a small portion only remaining in the south end 
of the rent, to attest its former presence." The chasm, it has 
since been determined, is undoubtedly due to the removal of 
more finely jointed rock lying between master joints in the con- 
glomerate. 

Jackson even extended his views of igneous causes to the 
explanation of gneiss, thus anticipating the conclusion though 
not olferring the basis for it. which later investigators have 
worked out with the aid of the microscope. He regards gneiss 
in one stage of his work as the rapidly cooled crust of granite. 
Mica-schist he admits wmy be of metamorphic origin, that is 
in the Lyellian sense. In explaining the amphibolite of the 
pre-Cambrian area of Rhode Island, he states, "I am of the 
opinion that it derives its occasional!}^ stratiform structure 
from an admixture of argillaceous slate rock through which 
it was elevated, or that the hornblende rock has partially 
fused and assimilated the superincumbent slates." But here 
he appears to have taken a hint from De la Beche, who* held 
to a similar hypothesis. 

In common with the elder Hitchcock, Jackson recognized 
in southern Rhode Island a group of clays and sands older 
than the very latest drift phenomena, but he included with 
these deposits the extensive sand-plains which occur about 
Providence. Under a mistaken notion as to their origin, these 
beds were referred to the Tertiary period. It is now known 
that the sands and cla^ s pertain to a succession of glacial de- 
posits, the Columbia and succeeding deposits of the Pleisto- 
cene. * 

In the matter of geological forces, he was not strictly a 
Strabonian. In speaking of the disintegration of rocks, he 
considers "the causes formerly in action vastly more energet- 
ic than they are now.'" 

The Rhode Island report was not yet completed when Dr. 
Jackson was appointed state geologist of New Hampshire, 
Sept. lOth, 1839. By the law which authorized this appoint- 
ment, provision was made for one assistant, **who shall be a 
skillful analytical and experimental chemist." To this office 
J. I). Whitney was appointed in December, 1840, and served 
in the laboratory that winter. Subsequently other assistants 
were employed. Although Jackson and Whitney parted com- 
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pany at about this period of their careers, we shall find them 
shortly engaged in succession in the same geological field : and 
however much they may have differed eventually in opinion, 
it is worthy of remark that Jackson chose Whitney to be his 
first oflftcial assistant in his geological surveys. ^ 

The four years from 1839 to 1843 were given to this survey, 
the final report appearing in 1844. Annual reports were made, 
the form of which is preserved in the final monograph. The 
title of this work bears the characteristic of the author's aim 
in the added words '*with contributions towards the improve- 
ment of agriculture and metallurgy." The introductory chap- 
ter is, like that of the Rhode Island report, interesting read- 
ing to the student of American geology. In it Jackson frees 
himself from the details of minerals and rocks as such and the 
localities in which they occur, in order to discourse upon the 
principles of geology, its nomenclature, and upon the relation 
of the rocks of New Hampshire to the standards of the Euro- 
pean column. 

Neither at this early period nor later in his writings does he 
appear to have become involved in the intricacies, either pro 
or con, of the Taconic question. This is probably for the ge- 
ographic reason that his field of investigation lay mainly to 
the eastward of the area studied by Ebenezer Emmons. Yet 
Emmons found his Taconic S3'stem in Rhode Island and 
also in Maine. From the latter state, he describes Nereites 
jacksoni^ "a name," he states, "conferred from respect to my 
esteemed friend, Dr. C. T. Jackson." It appears also that 
Jackson in later years, as at the time his field work was done, 
was not interested in questions of chronology. 

With singular conservatism, he retains in bold type in the 
New Hampshire report, the Wernerian ''Transition" group as 
the best term in his opinion for rocks denominated Cambrian 
and Silurian by Sedgwick and M urehison. Yet there is noth- 
ing of intolerance or a wish to suppress their views. He gives 
their names place in the text and protests against their use 
rather than refuses to employ them. He strengthens his ar- 
guments advanced in the Rhode Island report, and remarks 
"that we must regard these terms as merely provisional ; 
for we cannot discover any relationship between rocks formed 
ages anterior to the creation of man, and the tribes who in com- 
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paratively modern times, happened to dwell upon the surface; 
nor can it fail to strike one as absurd, that the rocks forming 
a large portion of this continent and that of northern Europe 
should be called after the former inhabitants of a small tract 
of cDuntry in England and Wales. We object," he adds, "to 
the introduction of mere local names into general geology, 
and would prefer a numerical arrangement, when it can be 
generally agreed upon by the scientific men of Europe and 
America. It will be better to adhere to the old groups, pri- 
mary, transition, secondary and tertiary, since these are uni- 
versally understood and convey with sufficient accuracy the 
ideas of their arrangement, while each group may be subdi- 
vided at j)leasure, into as many strata as contain peculiar fos- 
sils." 

With this commendable project, not however without a lean- 
ing towards the Wernerian mineralogical school, Jackson was 
througiiout consistent. 

In not one of the threi^ New England states on which he by 
priority of his surveys had the privilege of placing rock names 
of ills own choosing did he leave a local designation or fasten 
a sysitMu of stratigraphy differing from that previously known. 
His reason for not applying rock names seems to havedepend- 
ed more ii|)on his ideal of a geological nomenclature than up- 
on (Ir)iihts in regard to the identity of important groups. It 
is somewhat renuirkable to notcj him working in this manner, 
refraining at every step from a practice, which his contempo- 
raries west and soutli of the Hudson were following, mainly 
with success in New York state. Hut the conditions differed 
vastly on the opposite sides of this river. There was little 
increntive in Jackson's environment to make out a time scale 
for the rocks. The gnarled and topsy-turvy stratigraphy of 
eastern Massachusetts may alford a birth-place for a James 
Hall, but it will not rear him. He must be transplanted while 
young and impressionable to a region of more orderly rocks 
than that of Ilingham. Jackson's mind res])()nded to a ter- 
rane in which chemical. mineralogical, and structural questions 
predominate over the clearer facts of vertical succession, as 
presented west of the Taconic range. 

In view of the complexity of New England geology and of 
the time at his disposal for the elucidation of the intricate 
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problems of geological succession which have since come to 
light in this field, it must be admitted that the course pur- 
sued by Dr. Jackson in these state surve-ys was on the whole 
wisely chosen. To have attempted to make out a standard sec- 
tion with local names in accordance with the plan pursued in 
the neighboring statet? of New York and Pennsylvania at this 
time or a little later would have proved disastrous. It was in a 
later period and in other minds that there grew up in this reg- 
ion, while the schistose structure was still regarded as akin to 
stratification, a classification of rocks whose ruins have hardly 
j'^etbeen cleared away in the search for the true order of events 
in this field. Jackson in New Hampshire as in the other states 
studied by him was seemingly content with setting forth the 
economic facts of his discoveries, and on the whole the task of 
the modern geologist in New England is made the easier by 
Jackson having denied himself the Edenic privilege of giving 
names to things. The right man in the right place and at 
the right time may bring out a standard classification for a 
state, a country, a continent, or for the world. But an attempt- 
ed system of this character, failing of adoption, locks up vo- 
luminous and often valuable reports under the rusty keys of 
a cumbersome and unknown terminology. 

Though a laboratory habitue, Jackson was particularly at 
this period an active field worker, and allowed no trifling bar- 
rier to stand in the way of his field inquiries. It was in the 
progress of the New Hampshire survey that he dove to the 
bottom of a pond to find beneath the mud a deposit of iron 
ore whose presence was suspected there. This and other in- 
cidents of travel and simple adventure are written down in 
his report as interlarding to the technical results of his re- 
searches. 

In 1847, Jackson was appointed U. 8. geologist to report up- 
on the public lands in the Lake Superior region. After spend- 
ing two field seasons in this work, he resigned, for reasons 
best known to himself and the then unfriendly authorities in 
Washington. In the company of Hon. David Henshaw, ex- 
secretary of the Navy, he had previously made a visit to this 
district while employed in the New Hampshire survey and 
found copper. He did his share in opening up this great cop- 
per region. There was incredulity in the East in regard to this 
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store of native copper. In a letter to the editor of Silliman's 
Journal, after noting a fifty-ton lump of copper, Jackson adds, 
"Those who were surprised that I recommended working mines 
for native copper, should come and see and they would believe." 

Important as were the economic results attained in this 
field by his labors, his views of the geological structure and of 
the succession, if properly understood at the present day, are 
not in accord with the most recent results obtained in that 
field. Foster and Whitney succeeded to the work in the cop- 
per region. They set aside the theoretical work of Jackson, 
and in turn their views have been disphiced by later investi- 
gators. Such has been the history of progress in other fields. 

In the reaction from the doctrine of Werner concerning the 
basaltic rocks, the geologists of the middle 3^ears of the cen- 
tury just closing were largely blind to the evidence of igneous 
rocks which were not intruded but spilled out over the sur- 
face in the form of contemporary sheets. The enormous lava 
flows of the Keweenaw peninsula were regarded by Jackson 
as intrusive rocks capable of elevating the sandstones with 
which they are associated. It is only within recent years that 
the essential flow character of the trap masses in the upper 
j)ortion of the Connecticut valley has been recognized. If 
•Jackson made a mistake in this matter, he has had able com- 
pany in the years that have passed. The age of the red sand- 
ston<^s on the north side of the peninsula still depends upon 
local evidence of unconformity. Jackson seems to have con- 
sidered the rocks of 'J'riassic age, agreeing with Marcou; lat- 
er he expressed sonu^ doubt. Now the rocks are placed by the 
V. 8. geological surve}' between the lower Cambrian and the 
Iluronian. But Jackson in later years thought that our red 
sandstones might be of very dilferent ages. It is not probable 
that h(j attached much importance to the question of age of 
the Lake Superior sandstones. There, as in New England, it 
was the economics g<^^>h'|^y which interested him mostly. 

Before passing from this phase of Dr. Jackson's work, it 
should be stated that he was appointed one of the state geol- 
ogists of New York by governor Marcy, but resigned. He had 
also been called upon in planning the work of that survey. 

Jackson's work as a state geologist came to an end with the 
first half of the century. Thence forward we find no abate- 
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ment of his interest in the science, though his work is more 
limited in its scope, being mainly mineralogical and chem- 
ical. His work in mineralogy was of a character to link 
his name in one way or another with several minerals. 
Masonite which he named and described in the Rhode Is- 
land report is regarded by Dana as an impure substance 
and is referred to chlorotoid. It was rather his own fault 
than professor Whitney's that Jackson's name is not 
borne by one of the Lake Superior minerals. Jacksonite 
was proposed by Whitney for a supposed hydrous prehnite 
from Keweenaw Pt. and Isle Royale. Dr. Jackson, with his 
accustomed method of procedure in such cases subjected this 
mineral to analysis and found that it was lacking in the re- 
quirement of water, a conclusion with which Dana concurred. 

Jackson appears to have been the first to observe the occur- 
rence of tellurium and silenium in America. He was al«o the 
first to report amazon-stone (1859). His geological inquiries 
led him into the field of mineral genesis, and we find him bold- 
ly demanding a deepseated origin for substances then thought 
by many to be due to the selective action of organic life. Phos- 
phate of lime, he argued, is not necessarily of organic origin, 
since it is found in igneous dikes. For the same reason he 
concludes that phosphorus is an element in the interior of the 
globe. 

Perhaps his most important work in mineralogy was eco- 
nomical in its character. The emery mines of Massachusetts 
remain a monument, hollow and inverted, it is true, to his a- 
cunien in this field of research. As he himself states, this lo- 
cality was found by Dr. H. S. Sears, but it was Jackson's part 
to develop the real value of the locality. From the minerals 
already known there, he inferred the existence of emery and 
found it. Up to that time, a London banking house controlled 
the only workable deposits of this variety of corundum, those 
of the Grecian archipelago. 

His exploitation of the lean ore bands of New England de- 
served better success to himself and to land owners than have 
accrued in the years since traces of metals were discovered in 
this area. Numerous were the rumored occurrences of tin, 
gold, and other useful ores which he diligently ran down and 
investigated in hopes of their proving of industrial impor- 
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tance. Few of these finds proved little more than a stimulus 
for further search. 

Dr. Jackson was a fairly good naturalist of the old school. 
Neither zoologist nor botanist, he was an observer of animals 
and plants in life, to say nothing of his stewing and cooking 
th?m in his beakers and condensers after they were dead for the 
sake of the information they would then afford. Witness his 
observations upon the bream, the ale-wife, the sand-sharks of 
Nantucket, the Spongilla in the Brookline reservoir, the pink 
water-lily, the studies of the habits of the beaver, and the 
notes on the giant Sequoias of the Sierras. But he was par- 
ticularly acute in the detection of mineial matter, largely be- 
cause he was forever analyzing. He found traces of manga- 
nese in the waters of the middle of lake Superior; he found 
fluorine in the bony scales i>f certain fishes; and before the dis- 
coveries of Berzelius, although he did not name it, he detected 
humic acid in the soils of Rhode Island. Sometimes his dis- 
coveries were of more than scientific interest, as was that of 
emery just described in the still worked mines of Chester, 
Mass. 

Almost disdaining to trust to fossils in the correlation of 
the stratified rocks, particularly where metamorphism was 
present, he was a constant collector of fossil fishes and other 
forms met with in his field work. He even described several 
species of Paheoniscus. Some of the Deep River fossils des- 
cribed by Ebenezer Emmons, in his North Carolina report 
were collected by Jackson. 

Jackson's scientific life for over a quarter of a century fol- 
lowing the period of his active duties as a state geologist, is 
an integral part of the history of the Boston Society of Nat- 
ural History, and the records of this institution afford » val- 
uable commentary on his ready information in various depart- 
ments of natural science. Elected vice-president of the society 
in 1847, and declining on account of impaired health to be 
made president in 1870, he was a faithful attendant on the 
meetings oF this organization during this long period; and 
was quite as ofttMi in the president's chair, as was the duly 
(fleeted officer to that post. Here* Jackson brought the dis- 
coveries of his field and laboratory work and the ripened con- 
clusions of his earlier geologicjil incpiirics, finding among his 
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hearers Louis Agassiz, Jeffries Wyman, T. T. Bouve, T. Ster- 
ry Hunt, and numerous younger men, among whom the names 
of LeConte, Shaler, Niles, Hyatt, and others are recorded in 
the reports of these meetings. 

On these oeassions, Dr. Jackson was ever ready with ques- 
tions and remarks elicited by the papers of others, when his 
own abundant labors were not the subject of discussion. The 
store of his ready information and the range of his interests 
and investigations are shown by the list of his remarks pub- 
lished in the biographical notes appended to this paper. 

To the geologist, the records of these gatherings afford a 
clearer insight into Dr. Jackson's views on many questions 
than do his special works upon areal geologj'. His idea of the 
origin of elongated pebbles in conglomerates through the shap- 
ing action of waves on a beach, his general denial of belief in 
the glacial theory of professor Agassiz, his disavowal of the 
derivation of igneous rocks through the fusion of sediments 
in the ultra-stages of metamorphism, are conclusions which 
find a place in these proceedings along with the propositions 
and rejoinders of his able associates. From time to time he 
made more important contributions to the publications of the 
society. 

Dr. Jackson did not always push his theories of geological 
phenomena to the fullness of conclusion and statement which 
would enable us at the present da}^ fully to understand them. 
He had too man}' irons in the fire to do as he would with all 
of them. Here and there, as in the chance remarks of many 
of the older geologists, we find the germs of theories which 
have since been prominently advocated. In discussing the 
joints of the Roxbury conglomerates, near Boston, he antici- 
pates Crosby's elaborated thesis, by suggesting that earth- 
quake shocks might have been the cause of the phenomena. 
He pointed out a criterion for distinguishing ice-borne 
from water-transported detritus, the first remaining coarse 
up to the limit of distribution, the second decreasing in size 
of the particles as the distance from the original source in- 
creased. This point has since been made out in the study of 
glacial phenomena in the Alps. 

Although an advocate of deformation of the crust by the 
agency of internal heat, he put forth the idea which in its 
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thoroughly qualified form we know as the doctrine of isos- 
tasy . He recognized the effect of the shifting of load through 
denudation. He supposed that when the difference of level 
had become sufficiently altered to be adequate to overcome 
the resistance of the earth's crust a paroxysmal elevation 
might take place, with all the phenomena of an earthquake, 
as happened in China in 1834. 

Occasion has already been found for referring to his meth- 
ods of correlating strata. In all this and what follows, w^e 
must remember that immense strides have been made in the 
understanding of this problem within the lifetime of the 
younger geologists. Jackson simply reflected the methods of 
others when he was led by a question to state that he ''had 
sought carefully for inipressions of* rain drops" in the Luke 
Superior sandstones, *'for the purpose of identifying the age 
with that of the Connecticut River sandstone, but in vain." 

Metamorphism, if we may accept most of the references he 
makes to the subject as embodying his views, is the result of 
igneous action. Yet he thinks hot water under ocean 
pressure a satisfactory explanation of the making of the 
anthracite of Pennsylvania. His explanation of gneiss has 
already been referred to. He did not regard water of cryst- 
allization in igneous rocks as proof of their original sedi- 
mentary condition. Fragments of slates in the granites of 
the White Mountains, he thought to be an occurrence irrecon- 
cilable with the view that the igneous rock was melted down 
sandstone and slate. His conception of igneous rocks was 
that which is held by the modern petrographer. Jackson be- 
lieved thoroughly in the intrusive origin of these rocks. He 
saw in them no signs of a previous clastic texture or strati- 
fied condition. 

Jackson's laboratory was a well known place. It was one 
of the first if not the first of chemical laboratories in this 
country to receive students. His reverend friend, Dr. Bartol, 
who was a frequent visitor there, tells an anecdote of the 
place. ''One day," so Jackson told him, ^'a countryman came 
in with a handkerchief full of those yellow blocks called iron 
pyrites, saying he had found a gold mine on his farm, and 
would not take no for an answer. The patient chemist held 
some of the little cubes in his shovel over a blazing fire till 
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the sulphur was disengaged, and then, putting the smoking 
mass under the farmer's nose, asked him what that smelt of. 
^Ilell,^ was the somewhat hasty reply." 

Jackson was a genius. He had the inventive faculty; the 
habit of incessant investigation; the capacity of getting 
tangible, fruitful results: and the ability to suggest success- 
ful expedients to others. Geologists think of him as a geolo- 
gist. He had other callings. At the end of his manual of 
Etherization of 1861, we find his card. 

CHARLES T. JACKSON, M. D., 

State Assayer, 

analytic and consulting chemist, 
mineralogist and geologist. 

House and Office 32 Somerset Street, - Boston. 

Be Beaumont* wrote of him in 1852 as "bien connu par ees 
travaux sur la geologic de plusieurs parties de I'Amerique du 
nord et plus celebre encore par son important decouverte de 
TEtherization." In the public garden at Boston is a statue 
erected to the discoverer of the use of ether as an anaesthetic 
in surgery; but no name is inscribed thereon. That blank 
marble tells nothing of the mental anguish and of the closing 
days of the rival claimants for the honor which the distin- 
guished author of the Pentagonal Network unqualifiedly 
gives to his friend Jackson. The arguments of the famous 
*'ether controversy" are not germane to this sketch of Jack- 
son, the geologist. Jackson, it should be stated, was a claim- 
ant for priority of the discovery. The French academy of 
Sciences awarded him the honor. There-were other claimants, 
Morton and Wells. It is stated that Dr. C. W. Long, a physi- 
cian in Georgia, performed surgical operations by the use of 
sulphuric ether four years before it was employed in Boston. 
Some of the writings on this subject of dispute are given in 
the appendix. 

Dr. Jackson occasionally gave lectures on geology, as at 
Lexington in 1855. These were generally delivered from 
carefully prepared manuscripts. From the manuscript of one 
of these lectures, we learn his views in regard to design in the 

* Notice sur les Systemes de Montagnes, p. 702. 
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world. *' From an attentive study of the structure of the 
earth," he states, "we cannot fail to discover that it has been 
made after a preconceived plan, and that the highest wisdom 
is manifested in the adaptation of the world to the uses of 
man." 

Scientific work mainly occupied the attention of Dr. Jack- 
son until 1873. Then his active mind gave way. The recovery 
for which his friends hoped never came; and on the 28th of 
August, 1880, after seven years of sutt'ering, Dr. Jackson died 
in a department of the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Dr. Jackson is described by those who knew him as an en- 
thusiastic person, a ready conversationalist, even eloquent in 

i his speech, and fond of telling stories. His friend. Dr. C. A. 

Bart(>l, whose church Jackson attended, says of him that he 
*'was simple as a child and veracious like the sun." The con- 

j . troversies in which he became involved brought out his fight- 

ing qualities. ''He was a man," states Dr. Bartol, "whose self- 

I respect did not allow him to waive his own claim, and of 

course his attitude could not please those who were inclined 
to reduce them to the lowest point." 

I He is remembered as a rather large man, who might be seen 

in his laboratory absorbed in work and unmindful of his per- 
sonal appearance. The portrait reproduced in this sketch 

i represents him as a young man. In a photograph taken later 

1 in life, the head appears more massive, the shoulders squarer; 

the beard covers more of the cheeks; the physiognomy exhib- 

! its more firmness and something of complacency, for despite 

• disappointments, Dr. Jackson received recognition and hon- 

ors for the share he had in the use of anaistheticsin surgery. 
Dr. Jackson was a member of numerous learned and scien- 
tific societies in his own countr}^ and abroad. The plain title 
page of his Rhode Island report makes known that the author 
is a Fellow of the American Academy; Member Geol. Soc, 
France; Memb. of Imperial Min. Soc, St Petersburg; Memb. 
Boston Society Nat. Hist. ; Cor. Memb. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phil. ; 
Lyseum Nat. Hist., N. Y. ; Albany Inst. ; Nat. Hist. Soc, Mon- 
treal ; Providence Franklin Soc. ; Hon. Memb. Maine Inst. Nat. 
Sci. He was also a member of Amer. Assoc. Geol. and Nat., 
of which organization he was chairman in 1845-46. Later he 
became Chevalier de la Legion d'llonneur; Caviliere dell Or- 
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dine dei S. S. Maurizio e Lazzaro: Ritter des Rothen Adler; 
Knight of the Turkish Order of the Mejidich. Numerous 
other scientific and medical societies sought to honor him with 
membership in their organizations. 

Dr. Jackson was married to Miss Susan Bridge of Charlcfi- 
town, Mass., on the 27th of February, 1834. Three sons, two 
daughters and his wife survive him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DR. C. T. JACKSON. 

The foUowiDg list includes such references as the author has been 
able to find. A few chemical analyses in the U. S. Patent office reports 
are omitted. Moat of the articles have been examined and the refer- 
ences verified, particularly those relating to geology. A few papers 
cited in the Royal Society's catalogue or publiphed in the North 
American Review and the Am. Jour. Agriculture, and others of a con- 
troversial nature have not been seen. A few titles have been taken from 
Darton's Catalogue and Index of Contributions to North American 
Geology, 1896, and fi'om Russell's Index to the Literature of the Newark 
System, Washington, 1892. 

In most cases the year is taken from the title page of the work. In 
the case of the Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
beginning with October. 1843, the date of the signature at the bottom 
of the page is considered to be the real date of publication, and has 
been so taken in this list. In the case of several societies, the date of 
the title page is from one to two years later than the date of the actual 
publication of parts and the distribution of reprints. 

1828-29. 
A description of the mineralogy and geology of a portion of Nova Sco- 
tia. (With Francis Alger.) Amer. Jour. Sci.. xiv, 1828, .S05-:i30. With 
a geological map of a part of Nova Scotia, and a section. Cont. in xv, 

1829, 132-160; 201-217. 

1832. 

Results of autopsies of cholera victims in Europe. Boston Med. and 

Surgical Journ., 1832. (Not seen.) 

1833. 

Remarks on the mineralogy and geology of Nova Scotia. Amer. Acad. 
Mem., N. S., I, 1833, 217 230. 4 pis., and map. (With W. F. Alger.) 
Reviewed by C. Moxon in The Geologist, London, i, 1842, 301-306. (Not 
seen.) 

Notice of the revolving electric-magnet of M. Pixii. Amer. Jour. Sci., 
XXIV, 146-149. 

ia34. 

An account of the Chiastolite or Made of Lancaster. Boston Jour. 
Nat. Hist, 1. 1837, 35 62. 

ia35. 

Lettre sur les conglomerats de Roxbury et les dykes qu'ils contiennent. 
Soc. Geol. France, Bull, vii, 27. 
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1837. 

Chemical analyses of mineral waters from the Azores.— Geyser water. 
Amer Jour. Sci., xxxi, 94-96. 

Chemical analyses of water from the Azores. — water called Aqua 
Azeda. Ibid., 96-97. 

Chemical analysis of Chrysocolla from the Halquin copper mines near 
Gibara, Cuba. Boston Jour. Nat. Hist., i, 206-208. (Read May 6th, 

^ Chemical analysis of three varieties of bituminous coal and one of an- 
thracite.— Orrel coal, Newcastle coal, cr)al from Frostberg, Md.; anthra- 
cite from Mansfield, Mass. Ibid, .357-.360. 
First Report on the Geology of the State of Maine, Auguataj pp. 128. 

(Plates xxiv in atlas.) 

ia38. 

Chemical analysis of meteoric iron from Claiborne, Clark Co., Ala- 
bama. Amer. Jour. Sci., xxxiv, ,^32-337. Also Bibli. Univ., xviii, 1838. 
.380 .'^88. Erdui. Jour. Prak. Chem., xvi, 18:59,239-243. Sturgeon. Ann. 
Electr., Ill, 1838-39, 563-5C8. 

Second Report on the Geology of the State of Maine. Augusta, pp. 
1G8. 

Second Annual Report on the Geology of the Public Landn belonging 
to the two states of Massachusetts and Maine. House No. 70, Boston, 
[)p. 93. Also Augusta. 

Misc(*lIan«jou8 remarks on certain porticms of the geology of Maine. 
Amer. Jour. Sci., xxxiv, 69-73. 

Abstracts of lectures on geology. Kt^inebec Journal, 1838. 

1839. 

C'atlinite or Indian pipestone. Amer. Jour. Sci.. xxxv, 1839, 388. 

Analysis of Catlinite. Am. Jour. Sci., xxxvii, 1839, .393-394. 

A new mineral (Beaumontite). Amer. Jour. Sci., xxxvii, 1839,398. 
From Che.^sy copper mines, France. 

Third Annual Report on the Geology of the state of Maine. Augusta, 
pp. 270. Abstract .\mer. Jour. Sci., xxxvii, 1839, .376-380. 

Catalogue of geological specimcMis in th(» state cabinet, Maine, col- 
lected in the years laSO, ia37 and 18:W, pp. Ixiv. Appended to Third 
Annual Report; 1506 entries. 

1840. 

Report on the Geological and Agricultural Survey of the state of 
Rhode Island, made under a resolve of Ijegislaturc^ in the year 1839. 
Providence, pp. 312. 1 map, 1 plate of set'tions. 

1841. 

Letter of, cited on nature of (ieine, by Kdvv. Hitchcock. Final Re- 
port on the G^'ology of Mass., 1841, p. H;"). 

Brief sketc'h of metlunl of analysis of soils, prepared for Edw. Hitch- 
cock. Final Report Geol. of Mass., pp. 56 r)7. 

A new pock(^t map of the peninsula of Nova Sci>tia. (With Francis 
Alger), Boston. Cited by J)'Archiae Hist, dc (icol., viii, 608. 
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1843. 

Observations on yttro-cerite in Bolton, Conn. Abs. in Araer. Jour. 
Sci., xLv, 331. 

Remarks on the injurious effects of magnesia and hydrated peroxide 
of iron upon vegetation. Proe. Amer. Assoc. Geol. and Nat., Boston, 
1843, p. 12. Second session, Phila., 1841. Also in Abs. of Proc. Amer. 
Assoc. Geol. and Nat., first meeting in Phila., April, 1840, New Haven, 
1841, pp. 4-5. Also Amer. Jour. Sci., xli, 1841, pp. 159-160. 

Remarks on potash in soils. Proc. Amer. Afsoc. Geol. and Nat., Bos- 
ton, 1843, pp. 12-13. Second session, Phila., 1841. 

Remarks on an exhibit of fossils and minerals. Proc. Amer. Assoc. 
Geol. and Nat., Boston, 1843, pp. 14-15. Second session, Phila., 1841. 
Also in Abstract Proc. 1st meeting. New Haven, 1841, pp. 6-7. Also 
Amer. Jour. Sci., xli, 1841, 161-162. Chlorophyllite, masonite, Sypho- 
nia, etc. 

Remarks on the fossil annelid trails in the slates of Waterville, Me. 
Proc. Amer. Assoc. Geol. and Nat. Boston, 1843, pp. 16-17. Second 
session, Phila., 1841. Also in Abstract Proc, first meeting. New Ha- 
ven, 1841, pp. 8-9. Also Amer, Jour. Sci., xli, 1841, pp. 163-164. 

Remarks upon the geology of Maine and New Hampshire, Proc. 
Amer. Assoc. Geol. and Nat., Boston, 1843, p. 17. Second session, Phila., 
1841. Published by title only. 

Remarks on granular or crystallized dolomite. Proc. Assoc. Amer. 
Geol. and Nat., second session, Phila, 1841. Boston, 1843, p. 24. Also 
Abstract Proc, first and second meeting. New Haven, 1841, p. 16. Also 
Amer. Jour. Sci., xli, 1841, p. J 71. 

Observations on joints in conglomerates. Proc Amer. Assoc, second 
session, Phila., 1841. Bost<m, 1843, p. 25. Also in Abstract first and 
second meetings. New Haven. 1841, p. 17. Also Amer. Jour. Sci., xli. 
1841, 172. 

Observations upon infusorial deposits under peat bogs at Newfield,Me. 
Proc. Amer. Assoc. Geol. and Nat., Boston, 1843, p. 26. Also A*bstract 
Proc, first and second meeting, New Haven, 1841, p. 19. Also Araer. 
Jour. Sci., xli, 1841, p. 174. 

Observations on the trap dikes of Nova Scotia. Proc. Amer. Assoc 
Geol. and Nat., Boston, 1843, p. 26. Also Abstract Proc, 1st and sec- 
ond meeting. New Haven, 1841, p. 18. Also Amer. Jour. Sci., xli, 1841, 
p. 173. 

Observations upon diluvial currents indicated by the iron ore of 
Cumberland, R. I., and made rock of Lancaster, Mass. Proc. Amer. 
Assoc. Greol. and Nat., Boston, 1843, p. 29. Also Abstract Proc, fh-st 
and second meeting. New Haven, Conn., 1841, p. 21. Alsti Amer. Jour. 
Sci., XLI, 1841. p. 176. 

Remarks on the construction of geological maps. Proc Amer. Assoc. 
Geol. and Nat., Boston, 1843, p. ,'^. Also Abstract Proc, first and sec- 
ond meeting,New Haven, 1841, p. 31. Also Amer. Jour. Sci., xli, 1841, 
p. 186. 
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Remarks on the drift of New England. Proc. Amer. Assoc, Geol. 
and Nat., third session, 1842, p. 46. Also in Abstract Proc, New York, 
1842, p. 6. Also Amer. Jour. Sci., xliii, 1842, p. 151. "This country 
presents no proofs of the glacial theory as taught by Agassiz, but on 
the contrary the general bearing of the facts is against that theory." 

Description of pot-holes in Orange, N. H. Proc. Amer. Assoc. Geol. 
and Nat., third session, 1842. 1843, pp. 48-49. Also in Abstract Proc, 
third annual meeting. New York, 1842, p. 9. Also Amer. Jour. Sci., 
xLiii, 1842, p. 142. Pot-holes over 1000 feet above sea-level. 

Exhibition of a specimen of meteoric iron containing chlorine from 
Claiborne Co.. Alabama. Proc. Amer. Assoc. Geol. and Nat., third 
session, 1842. Boston, 1843, p. 62. 

Description of the tin veins of Jackson, N. H. Proc. Amer. Assoc. 
Geol. and Nat., Boston, 1843, pp. 316-321. Also in Abstract Proc, 3d 
Ann. meeting, p. 23. Also Amer. Jour. Sci., xliii, 1842, p. 168. Min- 
erals found in association with tin ore; remarks on the theory of the 
formation of tin veins. 

Remarks on zinc, lead and copper ores of New Hampshire. Proc 
Amer. Apsoc. Greol. and Nat., Boston, 1843, pp. 321-322. 

Remarks on the drift. Fourth sessioa, Amer. Geol. and Nat., at Al- 
bany, N. Y. Also in Amer. Jour. Sci., xlv, 1843, >pp. 320-323. Reiter- 
ates his objections to Agassiz^s theory. 
Proc. Boston Soc. of Nat. llist.y vol. i, 1844. 

Remarks on acids in soils and peats, pp. 9-10. Detected ci'enic and 
apocrenic acids in soils and peats in 1839-40. Humic acid of Berzelius 
detected but not named in Rhode Island survev. 

On tin ore and chlorophyllite from New Hampshire, pp. 45-46. 

On inversion of strata at Mansfield, Mass, p. 62. 

On ore of antimony, copper, silver, etc., in New Hampshire, p. 90. 

On changes of the surface of the earth, p. 123. 

Remarks on the saline and other ingredients of Zea mays and other 
grains, pp. 123-124. 

On a buflf-colored salt of lead from maple sugar, pp. 126-127. 

On the chemical properties of Indian corn, pp. 127-128. 

Analysis of the raspberry bush, p. 128. 

1844. 

Amer. Jour of Science, xlVy 1844. 

Report on the organic matter of soils. Abstract, pp. 337-340. 
Boston Journal of Nat. Hiatory, n*, 1844. 

Analysis of pink scapolite, and of cerium ochre from Bolton, Mass., 
pp. 504-500. 
P7'oc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., i, 1844. 

Remarks on Lieut. Fremont's report of his exploring expedition to 
the Rocky mountains, p. IGl. 

Description and analysis of yttrocerite, from Worcester Co., Mass., 
pp. 165-167. 

Description and analysis of the pink scapolite of Bolton, p. 167. 
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On a vegetable fat from the western coast of Africa, pp. 171-172» 
Presentation of some lake Superior fishes .to the society, p. 198. 
Final Repoi't on the Geology and Mineralogy of the ntate of New 
Hampshire ; with contributions towards the improvement of agricul- 
ture and metallurgy. Published by order of the Legislature, Concord, 
N. H., 1844, pp. 376: 2 folded plates of sections; 1 uncolored map: 8 un- 
numbered lithographic plates. 

1845. 
Abstract of Proceedings American Geologists and Nainralisfs^ sixth 

Annual Meeting, field at New Haven, April, 1845. New Haven, 1845, 

Nature of minerals accompanying trap dykes which interrupt various 
rocks, pp. 28-31. Iron and copper pyrites described as contact minerals. 

On the construction of an improved mountain barometer, pp. 33-38. 

Separation of silica from plants, p. 44. Prom stems of reeds, rushes, 
straw and grass. 

Remarks on cancrinite, nepheline, elseolite, and zircon, from Litch- 
field. Me., pp. 44-48. Gives chemical analyses. 

Chemical analysis of the Rosendale and Connecticut hydraulic lime- 
stones and cement, pp. 48-49. 

On the copper and silver of Keweenaw point, lake Superior, pp. 53 60. 
Cites Alex. Henry, 1809, Carver, 1796. No certain age given to rocks. 

Remarks on being appointed to preside at the New York meeting of 
the Amer. Assoc. Geol. and Nat., in 1846, p. 69. 
Proc, Boston Soc, Nat. Hist., vol. i, 1844. 

Remarks on the Alabama meteoric iron, with a chemical analysis of 
the drops of a green liquid which exudes from it, pp. 207-209. 
Ibid., a, 1848. 

Endorsement of W. R. Johnson's report on American coals, pp. 25 26. 

Remarks on Forbe's travels in the Alps, p. 33, 

Abstract of a letter dated at Copper Harbor, lake Superior, Aug. 12, 
1845. on a block of native copper found on the lake shore 40 miles west 
of Keweenaw point, pp. 57-58. Gives details of copper near Fort Wil- 
kins. 

Views and map, illustrative of the scenery and geography of New 
Hampshire. Boston^ 4to, jyp. 20. 
Bull. Geol. Soc. de France (II) ii, 1845. 

Sur le gisement de cuivre et d'argent natifsdesbordsdu lac Superior, 
pp. 317-319. Letter to M. de Beaumont, dated Dec. 24, 1844. 

Sur des marmites de grants existant dans un granite solide des en- 
virons de Canaan, ^tat de New Hampshire, en Amerique, pp. 319-323. 
Extracted from Final Report, Geol. of New Hampshire. 

A report to the trustees of the Lake Superior Copper company by C. 
T. Jackson, M. D., 1845. Boston, pp. 19. (With plates.) Chemical 
analyses of ore; copper and silver veins on Copper river. 

1846. 
Proc. Boston See, Nat. Hist., ii, J848. 
On the importance of the science and art of mining, pp. 110-114. Gives 
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observations upon lake Superior copper district. Abstract in Amer. 
Jour. Sci., II, 1848, 118-119. 

On copper and zinc ores from Warren, N. H., p. 147. 

Remarks on a paper on the geology of a portion of the White Moun- 
tains, by professor W. B. and H. D. Rogers, (in the Amer. Jour. Sci., 
May, 1816,) p. 147-148. Argues against melting of sandstones and slates 
in the formation of the White mountains; notes included fragments 
of slate in the granite. 

Chemical analyses of sand from the desert of Sahara, p. 170. 

On copper ores from Coate's mine, Frederick Co., Md., p. 185. 
Amer. Quart, Jour,, Agric., iv, lHi6. 

Analyses of soils, pp. 220-238. 

Analyses. Sale of mineral lands, reports of committees, 1845-46. (By 
J. H. Rolfe). 29th Cong., 1st session, in. No. 591, 1846. Cited by N. H. 
Darton. 

U. S. Patent Office. Letters patent, Nov. 12, 1846. ( . . . and W. G. 
Morton.) On inhalation of sulphuric ether. Copied in Boston Med. 
and Surg. Journ., xxxvi, 1847, p. 196. 

MS. rex)ort on Coates copper mine, near Liberty town, Frederick Co., 
Md. (MS. seen in Mrs. Jackson^s possession.) 



1847. 

Boston J<mr. Nat, Hist., v, 1848. 

Chemical and Mineralogical fragments, pp. 4(>5-412. (Signature prob- 
ably published in 1847.) Contains remarks on the formation of crystals 
of argentiferous galena, by sublimation; assay of a specimen of the 
crystallized argentiferous galena from the cavern in Shelburne mine; 
composition of the bones, tusks and teeth of the mastodon; analysis of 
the bones of the great mastodon belonging to Dr. John C. Warren; 
analysis of the tusk of a mastodon from Benton county. Mo.; analysis 
of mastodon teeth from Benton county, Mo.; analysis of the sound ivory 
of mastodon teeth; analysis of internal portion of same tooth, the de- 
composed ivory: analysis of the ear-bone of a fish. 
P7*oc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., ii, 1848. 

Exhibition of cartilage from mastodon bones, p. 198. 

On the Tertiary of Maine, p. 213. Deposits from Lubec to Portland, 
now known to be Pleistocene. 

On analysis of snow at Boston, p. 217. 

On crystals of a bi-sulphateof copper and zinc from cinders at Point 
Shirley, p. 218. 

An experiment in the fusion of feldspar, p. 218. 

On cetacean vertebraj from a clay stratum in Machias Me., p. 255. 

On palji*(mtology of the Diluvium of Maine, p. 256. 

On copper from lake Superior, pp. 259-260. 
Boston Medical and Suiyical Journal, .r,v.rvi. 1847. 

Remarks on the discovery of etherization, p. 180. 
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1848. 
Amer. Jour, Sci., v, 1S48. 

Translation of a tribute paid to American geologists by M. L. Elie de 
Beaumont, in Lemons de Geologie Pratique, pp. 137-138. 

Translation of a circular addressed to C. T. J., as president of Assoc. 
Amer. Geol. and Nat., in regard to a statue of Geoffrey St. Hilaire, pp. 
138-139. 
Ibid., '01,1848. 

Discovery of Tellurium in Virginia, p. 88. From auriferous vein in 
Whitehall, near Fredericksburg. 

A new method of extracting pure gold from alloys and from ores, p. 
187. Oxalic acid and carbonate of potash method. Also in Edinb. 
New Phil. Jour., xlvi, 1849, 164-166. 
Proc, Boston Soc, Nat. Hist., Hi, 185 1. 

Remarks on Prof. Hare's experiments on tire-flies, p. 8. 

Remarks on metamorphosed rocks, pp. 19-20. Did not regard water in 
minerals as proof that they were not of igneous origin. 

Observations upon the drift scratches on the Roxbury conglomerate, 
p. 28. Fracture of the pebbles runs N. 30 degrees E. 

Notes on the solubility of gun cotton, p. 30. 

Remarks on a zeolite mineral from lake Superior, pp. 76 77. 

1849. 
Ainer. Jour. Sci., vii, 1849. 

Copper of the lake Superior region. (A letter to the editor), pp. 286- 
287. Notes a 50-ton lump of copper. '*Those who were surprised that 
I recommended working mines for native copper should come and see 
and they would believe." 
Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hittt., Hi, 18') I. 

Observations on an oyster bank near Newcastle, Me., p. 88. 

Remarks on the relative age of the American continent, p. 88. Con- 
sidered oldest on account of the granite showing marks of greater age. 

Remarks on gold ore from Virginia, p. 122. First report of Tellurium 
and Silenium in America. 

Remarks on the structure of ice and glaciers, pp. 124, 126. 

Remarks on fissures in puddingstone of Roxbury, p. 127. If due to 
contraction, pebbles should drop out. Suggested that an earthquake 
shock might have been the cause of the phenomonou. Considered the 
puddingstone anterior to the coal. 

Observations on the comparative effects of the inhalation of nitrous 
oxide and the vapor of chloroform and sulphuric ether, pp. 132-133. 

Report on the geological and mineralogical survey of the mineral 
lands of t}ie United States in the state of Michigan. Ex. Doc. No. 5, 
House Reps., 31st Congress, 1st Sess., pt. 3, 1H4U, pp. 30^, 399, 4')2. 

1850. 
Amer. Jour, Sci., ix, 1850. 

Description of the Verraiculite of Miilbury, Mass., pp. 422-428. C^om- 
municates an analysis by Richard Crosseley. 
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Boston Jour. Xat. Hist., r, ISoO. 

Anhydrous prehnite. Analysed Jacksonite, Whitney, and found the 
same percentage of water as in prehnite. Abstract in Amer. Jour. Sci., 
X, 1850, p. 121. 
I:*roc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., in, 1851. 

Remarks on the exemption of the primary formations from cholera, 
pp. 168- 169. C. more likely to occur on recent and tertiary rocks owing 
to the character of the water drunk. 

The mirage of lake Superior of the months of July and August, 1847, 
p. 169. 

Remarks on a calamite from Bridgewater, Mass., p. 223. 

Remarks on salt and carbonate of soda from the west, pp. 223-224. 

Analysis of water from a hot spring in the region of the Great Salt 
lake, p. 224. Reprinted in Amer. Jour. Sci., x, 1850, p. 134. 

Remarks on the plumbaginous mica slates of Vermont, p. 224. 

Remarks on Foster and Hill's opinion as to the age of the lake Super- 
ior sandstone, p. 228. 

Eulogium upon Dr. Martin Gray; \). 231. By title only. 

xVnalyses of three samples of white cast iron, pp. 2.32-235. 

Remarks on the desirability of examining a sandstone in the quarry, 
p. 211. Best test for resistance to weather. 

Analysis and description of Vermiculite from Millbury, Mass., pp. 
243-245. Analysis by Richard Crosseley. 

On a mineral named Jacksonite, pp. 247-248. ''The purport of the pa- 
per was to show that Jacksonite is not a new mineral Mr. Whitney 

being present, stated that he had full confidence in the results of his 
own examination of the mineral in question, and he must still consider 
it a new mineral.'' J. D. Dana accepts Jackson's criticism. 

Remarks on Prof. Rogers' theory to account for the origin of the green 
sand of New Jersey, p. 249. "The process would be similar to that of 
the drying of French green.'' 

Suggestion that bog iron ore combined with lime would be of agricul- 
tural use, p. 257. 

Remarks on an Aztec skull from Mexico, p. 260. 

Analyses of Algerite by Mr. Crosseley, pp. 278-279. 

Description and analysis of asphaltum recently discovered in New 
Brunswick, pp. 279-280. Asphaltum from Dorchester, N. B. 

Remarks on artificial minerals from slags of an iron furnace in Penn- 
sylvania, p. 282. Also in Proc. Amer. .Issoc. Adv. Sci. 

Remarks on the change of level of lake Superior, p. 292. 

Description and analysis of Tellurium ore from Whitehall, Va., pp. 
297-299. Also in Proc. Amer. Assoc. Adv. Sci. 

Observations upon the solution of lead and tin by Cochituate water. 
p. 299. 

Remarks on iron ore from the Allegheny river in Penn., p. 319. 

Remarks on the effect of concentrated sulphuric acid on minute Bilgve 
and spores, p. 320. 

Remarks on tertiary deposits in Duxbury, Mass., pp. 323-324, p. 329. 
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A shark's tooth, a cetacean vertebra, lignite and a cast of a Tellina, in 
Marshfield in a clay marl over a green sand, 30 feet from, the surface. 
Also Proc. Amer. Assoc. Adv. Sci., iv, 1851, p. 251. 

Remarks on pot-holes in N. H. and N. J., p. 324. Also Proc. Amer. 
Assoc. Adv. Sci., iv, 188-190. 

Some observations on the age of the sandstones of the United States, 
ppi 335-336. 

On crystals of Allanite, containing protoxide of cereum in Labrador 
feldspar at Franklin, N. J., p. 326. Also Proc. Amer. Assoc. Adr. Sci., 
•IV, 1851, 324. 

Appointed a committee with Dr. N. B. Shurtleflf and Dr. Cabot, Jr., 
to memorialize Congress on the subject of attaching a corps of natural- 
ists to the Mexican Boundary Commission, p. 326, 330. 

Observations upon the age of the sandstones of the U. S., pp. 335- 
336; 337-339. Thinks age of all our red sandstones questionable. 
'Bull. Oeol. Soc. France, {II) vii, 1850. 

Remarque sur la g^ologi($du district metallif^re du Lac Superior, pp. 
667673. 

An address before the Plymouth Co. Agricultural society, Bridgewa- 

ter, Sept. 25, 1850, 8to, pp. 29. 

1851. 
Amer, Jour. Sci., xi. 

Greological report on the lake Superior copjjer region, pp. 147-148. 
Also Karsten Archiv., xxv, 1853, 656 667. A notice. 
'Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., iv, 1854. 

Description and analyses of pitch stone from Isle Royale, lake Supei- 
ior^ pp. 47-49. He argues that phosphate of lime is not necessarily of 
organic origin, since it occurs in igneous rocks. 

Remarks on **Asphaltic coal" from New Brunswick, pp. 55-56. Als(j 
exhibits sticks of phosphorus made from phosphate of lime from New 
Jersey. 

On coal and ganoid fishes from the head of the bay of Fundy, pp. CA- 
t55. Also ibid., pp. 73-71, together with observations on Sigillaria. 

Remarks on the insoluble portion of the coal from Hillsboro, N. B., 
p. 81. 
Proc. Atner. Assoc. Adtu Sci, 4th meeting, New Haven, 1850. 1851. 

On ancient pot-holes in rocks, pp. 188-190. 

On Tertiarv fossils at Marshfield, Mass, p. 251. Paper not published. 
See Proc. Boston Soc, N. H., iii, 323. 

Description and analysis of Allanito from Franklin, N. J., pp. 323- 

324. 

Description of Bismuthic Tellurium or Tetradymite from the gold 
mine of Whitehall, Virginia, with an analysis of the mineral, and its re- 
lations to the gold associated with it, pp. 324 325. 

On the manufacture of zinc and zinc white, pp. 3.35-337. Description 
of works at Franklin, N. J., and of process and mills at Newark. N. J. 

Analysis of red marl of Springfield, Mass., pp. 3.37-3.38. An igneous 
contact product. Showed wood painted with it. 

Remarks on the limits of barrenness and fertility in soils, p. 338. 
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Artificial minerals from an iron furnace in Easton, Pa., pp. 384-385. 
Gives analysis. 

Zircon, sodalite, cancrinite, etc., from Litchfield, Me., pp. 385-386. 
By title only. 

Report on the Albert coal mine, containing an account of the situa- 
tion and geological relations of the rocks, including and accompanying 
the coal. New York, 1851, pp. 58. (With reports by Percival and Aug. 
H. Hayes.) Maps and plates referred to but not accompanying copy in 
Library museum, Comp. Zool.. Cambridge, Mass. Reviewed in Amer. 
Jour. Sci., xTii, 1852, pp. 276-277. Darton lists a Boston edition; not 
seen. 

Anniversary address before the American Institute, 16th Oct.. 1851. 
New York, 1851, pp. 23. 

1852. 

Proc. Boston Sea* Nat. Hist.j liv, 1854. 

Remarks on raindrop imprints and allied phenomena, pp.131132. 
"Has sought carefully for impressions of rain drops (in the lake Super- 
ior sandstones) for the purpose of identifying the age with that of the 
Connecticut river sandstone, but in vain." 

Description of five new species of fossil fish and notices of fossil plants 
from the shales of the coal formation at Hillsboro, N. B., pp. 138-143. 
Palaeoniscus alberti, P. brownii, P. cairnsii, P. sp. 

Remarks on a daguerreotype of a fopsil fish, pp. 151-152. 

Remarks on the characters of coprolites, p. 169. 

Observations on a wavy sandstone in the shales at Hillsboro, N. B., p. 
170. 

Remarks on the **sienite" of Nahant, loc. cit. 

Remarks on tracing the source of sediments, p. 179. Case on Petico- 
diac Tiv^r in N. B. Fineness increasing in proportion to the distance 
from probable source indicates the action of water rather than ice in 
their distribution. 

Observations on the relation of Stigmaria tt) Sigillaria, pp. 179-180. 
Doubtful as to their identity. 

On an extensive deposit of marine shells near Portland, pp. 181-182. 

Remarks on relative amount of oxygen in moist and dry air, p. 186. 

Observations on the effect of sugar and raisins upon explorers, p. 187. 
**When suffering greatly from cold eating a few raisins was suffi- 
cient to impart a glow to the whole system." 

Observations upon a vein of anthracite at Vinal Haven, Me., and upon 
frictional electricity in cannel coal, p. 188. 

Account of the process of etherization as performed on a puma for 
the purpose of cutting off its claws, p. 232. By title only. 

Analysis of the body and scales of a species of Palteoniscus from the 
Albert coalmine in Hillsborough, N. B., p. 239. 

Observations upon the Bream (Pomotis vulgaris), in a pond near Ply- 
mouth, Mass., p. 241. 
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Proc, Amer, Acad. Arts and Sci., ii. 1852. 

On manganese in the water of streams, p. 111. M. in the middlo of 
lake Superior and in the blood. 

Report of a committee on coast marks, pp. 2!21-223. Proposal to have 
U. S. Coast Survey undertake observations. 

Remarks on apatite from Hurdstown, N. J., pp. 241-243. 

Temperature at which charcoal takes fire, p. 256. 

Analysis of crystal of phosphate of lime from Hurdstown, N. J., p. 
261. 

Remarks on Prof. Horsford's explanation of an explosion of burning 
fluid, pp. 316-317. 

On the use of alcohol as important to agriculture, pp. 322-323. 

Observations on tellurium in gold ore from Frederick, Va., p. 2. 
Bull. Geol. Soc. de France^ x, 1852. 

Sur le terrain houiller d'Hillsboro (Nouveau Brunswick), pp. 33-39. 
Gives two sections. In a lawsuit, court adopted J. ^s decision concern- 
ing **asphalt." 

Review of (his) reports on the coal of the Albert Coal Mining Co., 
Hillsl)oro, N. B. New York, 1852, 8to, pp. 40. Library Boston Society 
Nat. Hist. 

Reports of the New Jersey Zinc company, 1852. New York, 1852, pp. 
32. Geological report by Dr. C. T. Jackson, pp. 10- 15, pis. 1 and 2, 
mentioned, but not in Harvard University copy. 

Report on the trade and commerce of the British North American 
colonies, and upon the trade of the Great Lakes and rivers, by I. D. 
Andrews. 32d Cong., 1st sess., Senate, Ex. Doc. No. 112, xi, 1852. (Not 
seen.) Cited by N. H. Darton. 
Bttston Medical and Surgical Journal, xlvii, 1852. 

Poisonous chloroform, pp. 117-320. 

1853. 

Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist.,iv. 1854. 

Observations upon the Eupychroite from lake Champlain, pp. 259- 
260. Trap mineral; concludes that phosphorus is an element in the 
interior of the globe. Further remarks on pp. 264-265, 259-260. 

Remarkson compressed crystals of tourmaline, p. 265. Also account 
of zinc mines, Sussex county, N. J. (Title.) 

Account of the process of extracting iron from the ore called Frank- 
linite in Sussex county, N. J., pp. 295-296. 

Report on the coal lands of Eg>'pt, Belmont, Evans, Palmer and Wil- 
cox plantations of Deep River, N. C, 8vo pamphlet. New York, 1853. 
Cited in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., iv, 1854, p. 403. 
Bull. Oeol. Soc. de France, {II) ,r, 1853. 

Sur les mines de cuivre et de houillede la Caroline du Nord., pp. 105- 
506. Extrait d*une lettre a M. Delesse. 

Report on the copper mine of the North Carolina Copper company, 
1853, pp. 8. 
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Ueber den Metall ftihrenden Distrikt, am Obern See in Staate Michi- 
gan. Kareten's Archiv., xxv, 1853, pp. 656-667. 

.. Report, vindicating the rights of C. T. Jackson to the discovery of the 
anaBsthetic effects of ether vapor. (Appended to Morton, W. F. G. 
statement, etc., 1853, pp. 493-566.) (Not seen.) 

1854. • 
Proc. BoHtonSoc. Nat. Hist., tv, 1S54. 

Remarks on the claim that Lord Sterling opened the "Sterling'* 
mines in New Jersey, p. 308. 

Remarks on crystalline limestones, pp. 308-309. 

Remarks on the Wilkesbarre coal field, p. 328. 

Remarks on the geology of portions of North Carolina, Georgia and 
Tennessee, pp. 397-401. 
J bid., V, lti')6. 

On the relations of Green river to the Mammoth cave. in Kentucky, p* 
57. 

On gold, silver, lead and copper, at Bridge water, Vt., p. 62. Also 
:notes on native iron from Sonora, Mexico. 

On fossiliferous erratic blocks at Mt. Katahdin, Me., and on the south 
shore of lake Superior, p. 85. 

Chemical researches on the composition of the scales of the gar-pikes^ 
p. 92. Contain fluorine. 

Catalogue of rocks, minerals, and ores collected during the years 
1847 and 1848 on the geological Survey of the United States mineral 
lands in Michigan. Smithsonian report for 1854, pp. 338-367, 1855. 

1855. 
Ptov. Boaton Sac. Nat. Hist., v, ISlid. 

Analysis of Allophane from Tennessee, p. 120. 

Remarks on tides in lavas of volcanoes, pp. 139, 142. 

Remarks on effects of gradual transportation of earthy matters from 
elevated lands, p. 142. *'When the difference of level had been 8u£Q- 
ciently altered to V)e adequate to overcome the resistance of the earth's 
crust a paroxysmal elevation might take place with all the phenom- 
ena of an earthquake, as happened in Chili in 1834." 

Remarks on the views of Dr. A. .\. Hayes and Dr. John Bacon con- 
cerning the cause of the taste and odor of Cochituate water, pp. 161- 
164. Ha'y^'s' rejoinder, pp. 169-175; Jackson's reply, pp. 175-176. 
(About this time, report of the Cochituate Water Board, by liorsford 
and Jackson. Not seen.) 

Remarks on th(* age of the red stindstcmes from Connecticut, p. 186. 

On the oxides of cerium, didymium, and lanthanium, in a large crys- 
tal, p. 189. 

On raindrop iujpressicms in foot-prints, p. 189. 

Remarks on the qualifications of Mr. Marcou in relation to his geo- 
logical discoveries in the Rocky mountains, ]>. 191. 

Translation (?) of extracts from a letter of M. Elie de Beaumont, dat- 
ed Paris, March 23d, 1855, p. 204 205. 
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On anthracite coal from Japan, p. 207. Coal used by U. S. S. Mis- 
eissippi on return voyage. 

Reuiarks on local characters of minerals, and on their association, pp. 
225-226. Also described a fossil skeleton of a large cetacean from 
Maine. (Not printed.) 

An account of some researches into the composition and manner of 
formation of diflferent kinds of steel, p. 232-233. 

Presentation of fossil shells from tertiary strata of Wilmington, N. C, 
p. 233. 

Geology of parts of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, pp. 242-250. 

1856. 

Proc, Boston JSoc. Nat. Hist., r, 1856. 

Observations upon a pumiceous substance reported to have been 
found floating around a point of explosion and ebullition in the water of 
the Ohio river, p. 290. 

Exhibition of a vial of blood taken from the heart of a woman who 
died from the effects of chloroform, inhaled at a dentist's office, and re- 
marks on the same, pp. 307-309. 

Remarks on Gigandibus caudatus, Hitchcock, p. 309. 

Action upon the death of Dr. T. W. Harris, p. 313. 

On the chemical analysis and comparison of serpentinf* marbles known 
under the name of Verd antique, pp. 314-319. 

Exliibition of a new water filter, with remarks on cyclopean animal- 
cules caught therein, p. 333. 

Explanation of the formation of stalactites, p. 335. Cites stalactites 
in the grotto at Carneal, near Trieste. 

Remarks on analyses of serpentine, pp. 341-342. 

Remarks on the replacement of human bones by phosphorus, pp. ,346- 
348. 

Account of the method employed in the extraction of oil from 
Menhaden and of conveiting the residual matter into a substitute for 
^uano, pp. 355.356. 

Observations on Hawaiian lavas, p. ,356. 

Remarks on the Philosophical Society of Victoria, p. 357. 

Exhibition of a specimen of aluminum manufactured into a thimble, 
p. ,357, 
Ibid.. vi\ 1S5V. 

Greology of Alger's Beryl hill, in Grafton, N. H., p. 2,3. 

Account of the trap dykes of Cohasset and other places, pp. 23-24. 

On the coal formation of Deep River, N. C, pp. ,30 .32, .33. Visited in 

May, 1856. 

Chemical analysis of a variety of Agalmatolite, pp. ,32 33. Rock found 
on border of Deep river coal field, N. C. 

Reported remarkson the trilobites from Braintree, Mass, pp. 42-44. 

Geological report of lands belonging to the Ridgway company in Ely 
county, Penn. Philadelphia, 1856, 8vo, pp. 19. Copy in Harvard Col- 
lege library. 
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Report of the Ridgway Farm and Land company, together with the 
geological report of Dr. C. T. Jackson. Philadelphia, 1856, pp. 29. 
Copy in Mrs. Jackson ^s possession. 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Uv, 1856. 

Chloroform and formic acid, p. 146. 

Formic acid in the blood, pp. 242-244. 

1857. 

Proc, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist.,, ri, 1859. 

On 8upix)sed replacement of human bones by phosphorus, p. 57. 

On mineral concretions of hydrated black-oxide of manganese imbed- 
ding sand, p. 91. From Tuftonboro, N. H. 

On hematite iron ore belonging to the Brandon Iron and Car Wheel 
Co., p. 131. 

On landslides on the Presumpscot river, in Westbrook, Me., pp. 133- 
134. Also remarks on concretions. 

On Cyathophylluni in the drift of lake Superior, p. 139. 

Exhibition of articles made of aluminum, p. 139. 

On the alloys of aluminum with silver, copper, and zinc, p. 159-160. 

On the cements of sandstones and (!onglomerates, pp. 168-169. 

Remarks on crystallized sugar from Chinese sugar cane raised in 
Massachusetts, p. 170. 

An account of the copper mine so-called at Elk Run, Fauquier coun- 
ty, Va., p. 183. In trap dikes coming through triassic sandstone. 

On superposition of the sandstones of the Connecticut river at North- 
field, Mass., p. 184. Palaeozoic wanting. 

On crystals of cane sugar, p. 203. 

Maryland marbles and iron ores, pp. 243-245. 

On carbonate of lime in sea- water from coral regions, pp. 257-258. 

Observations on the shells of Alasmodonta arcuata from Maine, pp. 
258-259. 

An account of the sand sharks caught near Nantucket, p. 259. 

Presentation of a brick from Manomet, near Sandwich, p. 260. 

Remarks on vibrations noticed at the dam at Nashua, N. H., p. 267 . 

Observations on the occurrence of a Spongilla at the Brookline reser- 
voir gates, p. 268. 

Remarks tm the presentation of a pink water lily (Nymphia odorata) 
from a pond in Yarmouth, p. 268. 

Remarks on crystals of sugar from Sorgum saccharatum or Chinese 
sugar-cane, pp. 280-287. 
Proc. Attwr. Acad. Ai'ts and 5ce., t//, 1857. 

Remarks on the copper and gold mines of North Carolina and on the 
coal region of Deep river, N. C, pp. 08-69. 

Analysis of water from Sacramento river, Calif., p. 196. 

Remarks on Crustacea in Cochituate water, p. 252. 

Prospectus of the American Exchauge Mining and Smelting company. 
Letter to Messrs. Henry B. Elliott and associates. Baltimore, Md., 
June IGth, 1857. Copy in Mrs. Jackson's possession. 
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la^s. 

Proc, Boston Soc, Nat. Hist., r?', ISiW. 

Analysis of the supposed meteoric stone from Marblehead, Mass., pp. 
291-235. Resembled slag of a copper smelting furnace. 

R?marks upon the Chinese suxar-cane, pp. 293-297; 299-300. 

Remarks on the presentation of a Chinese yam (Discorea batatus), p. 

Remarks on the presentation of the earth almond (Cyperus esculen- 
tus), p. 337. 

Remarks on the exhibition of a sample of crystallizfHi sugar from Chi- 
nese sugar-cane, p. 337. 

Observations on o6lit« ore from Wisconsin, p. 341. 

On the Chinese sugar cane, pp. 341-342. 

Repetition of communication on fluorine in fish scales, p. 3G6. 

Remarks on the presontiition of the geological maps of the United 
States and New Mexico, by William McClure and M. Marcou, p. 3G8. 

Observations on insectivorous insects, p. 400. 

(With H. S. Pig^att.) Gardner Hill Mining company, prospectus, 
charter and reports. Baltimore, 1858. Svo, pp. 15. 

1859. 
Proc, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., rz, l*i'}9. 

On tobacco (Nicotiana tabacum) from Hatfield, Mass., pp. 408-409. 
Ibid., iHi, tSOL 

Observations on the preservation of animal tissues by arsenic, p. 5. 

Remarks on exhibition of Tetradymite and Itacolumite associated 
with native gold from Greorgia, pp. 22-23. 

Remarks on coloring matter from a red beetle (Reduvius), p. 24. 

Remarks on pyrophyllite from Lincoln Co., Ga., pp. 24-25. 

Observations on dye from the rod bug (Reduvius), p. 29. 

Remarks on the corrosive properties of Mexican guano, pp. 29 30. 

Remarks on tartaric acid in American wines, p. 30. 

A sketch of the theory of metam')rphiam as now adopted, pp. 30 31. 
'•Anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania acted upon by hot water under 
ocean pressure, a satisfactory explanation." 

Mode of formation of native copper and silver of lake Superior, p. 31. 
**From the chlorides of these metals in contact with iron." 

Remarks on the action of gases from volcanic eruptions in killing 
fish, p. 39. Action not due to heat. l)ut to sulphurous, sulphuretted 
hydrogen and chlorohydric ac'id. 

Remarks on the peculiarities of thermal springs, pp. 45-47. In the 
VoBges, Roman baths, lake Superior, etc. 

On the silky growth from the base of the fronds of tree ferns, p. 48. 

On Tuckahoeor Indian bread, a fungus growth in the southern states, 
p. 48. Contains no starch but cellulose and mucilage. 

Remarks on a trilobite from the calcareous slate at St. Marv's hav, 
Newfoundland, p. 64. Identical with Paradoxides harlani: formation 
can be traced from Braintree to Newfoundland. 
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Remarks on the so-called Japanese wax produced from the berries of 
Rhus succedaneum, pp. 54-55. Is not a wax. 

Remarks on the most natural route for a railroad to the Pacific, p. 70. 
From New Orleans via Texas and N. Spain to Mazatlan. 

Remarks on the death of Alexander von Humboldt, pp. 70-71. 

Remarks on specimens of Paradoxides from Braintree, Mass., and St. 
Mary's Bay, Newfoundland. The latter in a boulder; measurements 
given. P. harlani. 

Observations on search for coal in rocks carrying fernlike impressions 
and markings resembling lepidodendrou near Pembroke, Me., p. 75. 
Opinion of futility of search somewhat shaken. 

Report on the frozen well at Brandon, Vt., (with Mr. J. H. Blake), pp. 
81-84. Opinion as to cause reserved. 

Observation on the relations of rocks at Perry, Me., to the Silurian, 
p. 86. Rest on Silurian. 

In regard to frozen wells at Brandon, Vt., and Oswego, N. Y., p. 135. 

Remarks on specimens of a compact specular iron ore from Phillips- 
burg, N. J., p. 1.36, Occurrence described. 

Remarks on the wax plant of Japan (Rhus succedaneum) and on the 
tea plant, pp. 149-150. 

Remarks on white marl in the bottom of a pond in New Hampshire, 
p. 151. 

Remarks on the discovery of tin ore at Los Angelos, p. 152. 

Allusion to sugar in native grapes, p. 152. 

Remarks on green feldspar from sea-wall near Southwest Harbor, Me., 
p. 160. Amazon stone; hitherto known only in Siberia, 

Remarks on artificially produced minerals received from M. Daubree, 
p. 160. 

Remarks on a meteorite from Oregon, p. 161: also pp. 174, 175-176, 
191, 279. 

On the position of the Roxbury conglomerate, p, 183. Dissents from 
Marcou's view that it belongs to the *'new red sandstone," maintains 
that it underlies the coal. 

1860. 

P/'oc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., viij /<^6'7. 

Remarks on the elongated pebbles found in the conglomerates at 
Newport and in Vermont, p. 209. Thought no change has taken place 
since deposition. Averse to any theory which requires softening after 
deposition. 

Remarks on a pearl covered secretion from a Unio from Michigan, p. 
278. 

Remarks on a memorial to Congress in relation to the Oregon me- 
teorite, p. 289. 

Observations upon the V)ituminous and coal deposits of the Albert 
mine, New Brunswick, p. 295. 

Analysis of the juice of the leaf-stalks of the garden rhubarb (Rheum 
rhoponticum), p. 305. 
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Remarks on the reopening of old mines in New Hampshire, p. 349. 
Fronconia iron mine; argentiferous galena at Warren; copper at Bath. 

On andalusite made in an altered argillaceous slate on Mt. Washing- 
ton, pp, 349-350. Boulders of it at Boar's Head, near Rye, N. H. 

Remarks on the formation of the distorted and indented pebbles at 
Newport and Roxbury, p. 354, Thought they might be formed by beach 
action, but thought the Vermont pebbles might have been formed by 
segregation from the rock. Notes decay to depth of from 80 to 100 
feet at Dahlonega, Ga. 
Pn}C. Amer. Acad. Arts andSci., iv, 18(10. 

Observations on Tetradymite from Spottsylvania, Va., Bornit from 
Dahlonega, Ga., also gold, p. 192. 

Analysis of Bornite from Dahlonega, Ga., p. 196. 

Vegetable wax from Japan; Trilobite from Newfoundland, p. 199, 

Olivine bearing meteorite from Rogue river, Oregon, p. 359. 
Amer. Jour. Dental Sci,, x, 1800. 

Influence of the sun's rays in the production of organic matter, pp. 
557-500. 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, liii, ISOO. 

Influence 6f the sun's rays in the production of organic mutter, pp. 
213-215. 

Existence of nitrogen in plants, its origin in animals, pp. 289-292. 

Statistics of poisoning in New England, pp. 389-391. 

1861. 

Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., vii, 186 J. 

Remarks on the age of red sandstcmes at Perry, Me., Nova Scotia, 
Keweenaw Pt., and of the Albert coal in Now Brunswick, pp. 396-398. 
Considers Keweenaw rock {is Trias (Marcou); fossils from Perry indicate 
Triassic age. 

Announcement of the occurrence of andalusito made between Boar's 
Head and the White mountains, p. 418. At South Berwick, Me. 

Remarks on a specimen of Boghead coal from Torbonnehill, Scotland, 
p. 422. Considered Stigmaria the underground stem of Sigillaria. 

Remarks on coal from the gulf of Chiriqui, p. 423. Probably of Eo- 
cene age: analysis given. Also Proc. A. Ac. Arts and Sci., v, 1862, p. 
112. 

Remarks on a microscope, p. 423. Inverted microscope of J. Law- 
rence Smith. 

Additional notes on the fossil shells and coal from Chiriqui. p. 428. 
Analysis: microscopic examination showing cellular plants. 
Proc. Amer. Acad. Aria and Sci., u\ lxr,o. 

Remarks on marble used in the buildings in Washington, p. 5. 

Remarks respecting the Morse magnetic telegraph, p. 1(K). "Alh^gcd 
that he himself first made known to Mr. Morse the general idea of the 
invention, and of the principles upon which it depended." 
Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., viif\ iso'j. 

Remarks on Paradoxides from Brain trt^e and Newfoundland, p. 58. 
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Remarks on the red color in zincite, p. 145. 

Remarks on the occurrence of gokl in the United States, p. 172. Hem- 
atite of N. C. and Gra. contains gold, iron pyrites does not, but may be 
mechanically mixed. 

Remarks on the decease of Dr. John Evans, U. S. Greologist, p. 177. 

Observations on Boue's geological map of the world, etc., pp. 177-178. 
Also notes Marcou's map of U. S. A. 

Fragments of rolled corals from the soil of Cumberland county, N. J.,' 
p. 226. Tertiary according to Rogers and Agassiz. 

Chemical analysis of a meteoric stone from Dhurmsalla, India, pp. 
2.33-235. See also Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts and Sci., v, 1862, p. 359. 

A manual of etherization: containing directions for the employment 
of ether, chloroform, and other anesthetic agents, by inhalation, in 
surgical operations, . . . .comprising also a brief history of the discovery 
of anaesthesia. Boston, 1861, pp. 134. List of papers on anaesthetic use 
of ether and chloroform, pp. 125-127. Review of, Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, lxv, 1861, pp. 292 294. 

Manual of etherization. With instructions for the preparation of 
ether and chloroform, and for testing them. Also a brief history of the 
discovery of anaesthesia. Boston, 1861, pp. 12. Harvard Univ. Cata- 
logue. (Not seen.) 
Boston Medical and SurgicalJournaU ^'^'I'j 1^01. 

Hints to army surgeons, 109-111. 
Ibid., Ixiv, JSOL 

First practical use of ether in surgical operations, pp. 229-231. Evi- 
dence concerning Dr. C. W. Long. 

Tabular statement of deaths attributed to the effects of inhaling 
chloroform, 259-261. 

Detection of strychnia in the substance of the blood, pp. 337-339. 

1862. 

Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., viii, 1862. 

Remarks on a specimen of Domeykite from the vicinity of Portage 
lake, lake Superior, p. 258. Sp. G. 7.431 and not 4.5. 
Ibid.. Lv, 18(13. 

Remarks on the recent discovery of gold in Nova Scotia, p. 47. 

Remarks on the manufacture of writing inks, p. 55. 

Observations upon metamorphic action in eastern Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, p. 57. Superheated water must accompany dikes. 

Remarks upon crystallized glass, p. 70. 

Remarks upon the death of Mr. Henry D. Thoroau, pp. 70-72. 

Report of the committee appointt^d to examine the frozen well at 
Brandon, Vt., pp. 72-88. (With John H. Blake and William B. Rogers.) 

Remarks upon a new method of security against counterfeits in paper 
currency through the introduction of determinate species of Diatoma- 
cea' into the material of the i^aper, p. 155. 
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Proc, Amer. Acad, Avis and Sci., v, 1862. 

Comments on a letter from M. MoisBent in regard to a new gas en- 
gine, pp. 51-52. (Unpublished.) 

Report upon the property of the Black River mines, situated in Lot- 
beniere county, C. E., Oct. 22, 1862. Boston, 1862, 8vo, pp. 7 plus. 

The Halifax Copper Mine. Boston, Aug. 18th, 1869. To Carlos 
Pierce, Esq., pp. 7. Rock. "appears to belong to the Taconic system of 
Emmons, or to the lowest Silurian of Murchison.'' 

Report on the property of the Chaudiere mine. Boston. 1862, 8vo. 

Report on the Wickham copper mine. Boston, 1862, 8vo, pp. 8. 
Boston Medical and Suryical Journal, h:v, 1H62. 

Influence of the position of animals under the effects of ether, p. 508. 

18a3, 
Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist.^ i;r, ISd'). 

Sketch of the copper-bearing belt in Canada, pp. 202-203. 

Remarks on the mode of occurrence of Galena at Dubuque, pp. 222- 
224. Notes on copper and iron ores formed by sublimation. 

Report on the Shepherd copper mine in Sutton, C. E. (Petherick, 
Thomas.) Reports, etc., 1863, 8vo, pp. 30-J3. 

Report, etc., (Mineral Point Mining Co.) 1863, 8vo, pp. 6-8. 

Report upon the Plumbago Mining Co., situated in Puzzle mountain, 
Neury, Oxford county, Me. (With N. T. True.) Issued by Edward G. 
Tileston & Co., Boston, 1863, 8vo, pp. 11. Pamphlet in Harvard Col- 
lege library. 

Report on the property of the Megantic mine, Halifax, Boston, 1863, 
8vo, pp. 8. 

Report on the property of the Abercrombie Gold Mining Co. Boston, 
1863, 8vo, pp. 6. 

(With R. Bennett.) Reports on the property of St. Margaret's Cop- 
per mine. Boston, 1863, 8vo, pp. 7. 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Ixvi, IHdS. 

Remarks upon the late Dr. L. V. Bell, pp. 73-74. 

1864. 

Report (Boston and Corinth Copper Mining Co.), 1864, 8vo. pp. 5-0. 
< Harvard College catalogue.) 
Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., i.v, IHH.'). 

Exhibition of specimens of Jersey tea (Ceanothus American us) grow- 
ing (m the old red sandstone of Pennsylvania, pp. 33.3. 
Ibid,, X, 1866, 

Notice of the death of Francis Alger of Boston, pp. 2-6. B. March 8, 
1807, Bridgewater, Mass. List of scientific writings. 

Presentation of specimens of rock Fait from the Petit Anse salt mines 
of Louisiana, p. 17. (Unpublished.) 

Remarks on the habits of the beaver, p. 41. (Unpublished.) 

Account of a scientific journey through California and Nevada via 
Panama, pp. 224-229. Observed a meteorite; determined its altitude. 

Exhibition of diaspore from Chester, Mass., p. 240. (Unpublished.) 
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Remarks on drift scratches and glacial deposits, pp. 245-246. Cannot 
be due to glacial ice. Notes granite boulders in clay beds, 60 feet thick, 
on Block island, traced to Kingston, 15 miles in a northeasterly direc- 
tion. 

On Cretaceous fossils collected at Santa Barbara and on the quick- 
silver deposits there; the borax of Lake county, Calif., and the oxide of 
tin near Los Angelos, etc,, pp. 262-263. 

Remarks on specimens of polished rocks from Smoky Valley, Nevada, 
pp. 30.3-304. Due to joint effect of snow and sand sliding, finished up 
by the more delicate touch of blowing sand, in prehistoric times — no 
sand there now. 

Account of the mines of California and Nevada, p. 308. Unpub- 
lished. 

Chemical analysis of minerals associated with the emery of Chester, 
Mass., pp. 320-322. Andesine, diaspore, margarite, clinochlore or chlor- 
otoid. 
Ibid,, xi, 1S68. 

Remarks on Kackum oil, an indelible ink nut, Ghantee root, and 
Cashew nuts, p. 31. 

Observations on ice forming in summer and disappearing in winter, 
p. 32. Cases in Russia and at Brandon, Vt. 

Observation on the occurrence of veins of dolomite in the Emery 
mine at Chester, Mass., p. 32. Contained a crystallized sapphire. 
Proe, Amer. Acad. Arts and Sci,^ vi, 1860. 

Remarks on examination of pyrites for nickel, p, 81. 

Description and analysis of a meteorite from Decotah, pp. 166-167. 
Iron-nickel-tin-phosphorus contents, 100 lb. apecimen. 
Paris Acad. Sci.^ Compt. Rendu., Iviii. 1H64. 

Observations sur des gfttes m^talliferes de quelques parties de TAmer- 
ique septentrionale et sur un nouvel aerolithe, pp. 240-242. 

(With D. McCaine.) Grotou soapstoue quarry. Boston, 1864, 8vo, 

pp. 16. 

1865. 
Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., x, 1866. 

Analysis of iron ore from the northern end of Staten island, p. 72. 

Remarks on prepared peat, pp. 72-73. 

Presentation of specimens of carboniferous plants from the Wyoming 
coal basin of Pennsylvania, and pamphlets by Elie de Beaumont on his 
pentagonal system of mountain chains, pp. 80-81. Urges American ge- 
ologists to study de Beaumont's hypothesis. 

Discovery of eun*ry in Chester, Mass., pp. 84-90. Gives section, p. 86. 
A single banking house in London had a monojx)ly on the deposits in 
the Grecian archipelago. One of his important interests but the mine 
was discovered by Dr. H. S. Lucas. Also Paris Acad. Sci., Compte 
Rendu, lx, 18G5, pp. 421-423. 
Paris Acad. Sci., Compt. Rendu, l.ri, 7.s6*.>. 

Nouveaux details sur les mines d'argent du Nevada, pp. 998-999. Also 
Cosmos III, 1866., pp. 66-67. 

Sur les mines d'or et d'argent de la Californie, pp. 947-950. 
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1866. 
Amer. Jour. Sci., (II) xlii^ 1860. 

Analysis of some minerals from the emery mine of Chester, Mass., pp. 
107-108. Andes! te^ margarite, and diaspore, by John C. Jackson, fils; 
chlorotoid. 

On the discovery of Corundum at the emery mine, Chester, Mass., p. 
421. Finds perfect crystals of sapphire three inches long. 
Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., .t, JSOO. 

Remarks on caicite veins from Martensburg. N. Y., p. 97. 

On coating eggs with soluble glass to prevent entrance of spores, p. 98. 

Remarks on petroleum, p. 103, (Unpublished.) 

Remarks on green feldspar or Amazonian stone from the granite quar- 
ries of Rockport, Mass., pp. 167-168. Mentions other minerals found 
there. 

1867. 
Amer. Jour. Sci.^ II xliii^ 1867. 

Analysis of a meteoric iron from Colorado, pp. 280-281. 
Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist.., .r/, 1868. 

Remarks on the death of Dr. A. G. Gould, p. 27. 

Analysis of meteoric iron from Bear river, Colorado, pp. 71-72. See 
Amer. Jour. Sci., next above. 

Remarks on the non-occurrence of meteorites in sedimentary strata, 
pp. 82-a3. 

Remarks on the touchstone used by watchcase makers, pp. 114-115. 
Use a polished block of bazanite with 12 gold * 'keys'' of known com- 
position. 

Observations upon the alewife in Massachusetts, p. 131. 

Observations upon fossils from the green sand of New Jersey, p. 158. 
Considered same as greensand of England and France. 

Remarks on the gold region of Vermont, pp. 243-244. 84 to $12 a ton. 

1868. 

Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., xi. 1868. 

Chemical analysis of fossil guano from the vicinity of Charleston, S. 
C, pp. 392-393. 

Remarks on the modern methods for the preservation and coloration 
of wood, pp. 462-464. 
Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts ami Sci., vii, 1868. 

Description of a series of lead-encased block-tin tubes for the conduc- 
tion of water, pp. 433-435. 
Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., xii, 1S60. 

Analysis of green Petrosilex from Melrose, Mass., p. 84. 

Description of the beds of apatite in North Burgess. Canada West, 
pp. 88-89. Phosphate of lime not necessarily of organic origin. 
California Acad. Sci., Proc. Ill, 1868. 

Measurements of the hight and circumference of twenty-five of the 
**big trees'* (Sequoia gigan tea) in Calaveras county, pp. 204-205. Taken 
ID 1865. 
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1869. 
Proc, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., xii. 1S69. 

Cited on Portland landslide, p. 236. 

Description of a new locality of tin ore in Winslow, Me., p. 267. 
Ibid., xiii, 1871. 

Remarks on native carbonate of magnesia from Greece, California, 
Maryland and Kansas, p. 172. 
Paris Acad. Set. y Compt. Rendu. , Ixix, 1H69. 

Sur les mines de cuivre du Lac Superior, et sur un nouveau gisement 
d'etain dans I'^tat du Maine, pp. 1082-10a3. 

1870. 

Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., xiii. 1S71. 

Remarks upon Mr. Shaler's views of the relations of the rocks in the 
vicinity of Boston, pp. 177-178. **When it is alleged that crystallized 
rocks like syenite or granite, are altered sedimentary rocks of aqueous 
origin, we require that the passage state should be demonstrated and 
this has never been done by any who has advocated such a metamor- 
phosis.'* 

1871. 

Remarks upon meteorites, p. 412. Inferred that the fall of meteorites 
is of modern occurrence — since the tertiary strata were deposited. 
Proc, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., xiv, 1872. 

Letter to nominating committee, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., p. 2. Can- 
not consent to become a candidate for the presidency. 

Glacier theory of drift, pp. 65-68; 73. Has not been able to adopt the 
glacial theory of drift phenomena. 

Observations upon expansion of rocks due to change of temperature, 
p. 87. 

Remarks on the eruptions of Etna and Stromboli, p. 128. 

Remarks on quartzites and slate, p. 129. 

Remarks on the action of the poison of the rattlesnake, pp. 133-134. 

1872. 

Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., xiv, 1872, 

Remarks on Lingula, p. 218. (By title only.) 

On the elevatioo and depression of the Atlantic coast, p. 218. (Un- 
published.) 

Observations on the occurrence of crystal globes in the Druid mounds 
of England, p. .'JOo. Thought they were derived from Japan. 

Report on the Brandon frozen well, pp. ,'W6-308. Chemical analysis 
of the water: gravel bed frozen by cold of former vigorous winters. 

Remarks on the transportation of boulders in New England, p. 386. 
Repeated. 

Remarks on Labrador feldspar in New Hampshire, p. .392. Not found 
in situ. 
Ibid., XV, 1873. 

Remarks on pebbles at Newport and Chestnut Hill, p. 3. Could not 
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admit that these pebbles were ever plastic and attributed their form to 
the action of water. 

Observation upon the failure of earthquake shocks to affect deep 
mines in California, p. 187. 

Letter to Samuel F. B, Morse, dated Boston Nov. 7th, 1837. In *'A 
memorial of Samuel F. B. Morse, from the city of Boston; Public Doc- 
ument, 1872, p. 75-77. Relates to invention of magnetic telegrai>h. 

Relations of syenite at Richmond, elevation of coast of Hatteras re- 
gion and Maine. Amer. Nat., v, 1872, p. 181. 

1873. 

Proc, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., xi\ 1873. 

Analysis of meteoric iron from Los Angelos, Cal., pp. 254-255. 

Remarks on the geological survey of New Hampshire, p. 309. Map 
could not be colored for want of time, thought no inference could be 
drawn from fossils found by Hitchcock at Littleton. 

Remarks on the death of Dr. Henry Coit Perkins, pp. 310-311. 

(Posthumous). 1887. 

Catalogue of rocks, minerals, and soils, collected during the geologi- 
ical survey of Rhode Island, summer of 1839. Providence Franklin 
society, report on the geology of Rhode Island. Providence, 1887, pp. 
58-68. This list is based upon two MSS., copies in the possession of the 
society; probably not before printed. 

Reviews and Works growing out of Jackson's Publications. 

Review. First report of the geology of the state of Maine. Amer. 
Jour. Sci., XXXII, 1837, pp. 193-194. 

C. U. Shepard. Report, Chester emery mine, 18 — , p. G. Objects to 
Jacjcson's considering emery a distinct species from corundum. Cited 
by B. K. Emerson, Mineralogical Lexicon, p. 02. 

Dall, W. H., an'd G. D. Harris. Correlation papers, Neocene. Bull. 
84, U. S. Geol. Survey, Washington, 1892. pp. 32-,33. Dr. Jackson's ter- 
tiary deposits of Maine, probably quaternary, p. 34. Views on Tertiary 
deposits in Rhode Island unsupported. 

Foster, J. W. and J. D. Whitney. Report on the geology of the 
lake Superior land district, i^t. ii, Washington, 1851, p. 137. Jackscm's 
argument for superior position for lake Superior sandstone controvert- 
ed. 

Van Hise. C. R. Correlation papers, Arcbiean and Algonkian. Hull. 
86, U. S. Greol. Survey, Washington, 189*J., p. 384. "Jackson, among 
the older geologists, has steadily maintained the essentially igneous or- 
igin of the granites and syenites." Reviews Jackson's work (m these 
rocks. 

Hamel, D. Historical account of the introduction of the galvanic 
and electro-magnetic telegraph. London, August. 1859, pp. 71. Men- 
tions C. T. Jackson's claim. Copy in Mrs. Jackson's po-ssession . 
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A large number of pamphlets and irregular publications sprang up in 
connection with the "ether" controversy, involving the claims of Jack- 
son, Morton, and Wells. See LittelFs Living 4ge» No. 201, March 18, 
1848. It has not been thought necessary to collect a full list of these. 

Editorial. Inhalation of ether in surgery. Amer. Jour. Sci., in, 
1847, pp. 444-447, p. 445. 

Sims, J. Morion, M. D. History of the discovery of anaesthesia. 
Virginia Medical Monthly, May, 1877, pp. 14. Reprint Richmond. 
1877; New York, 1879. Anaesthesia by use of sulphuric ether, demon- 
strated by Crawford W. Long, M. D., at Jefferson, Jackson Co.. Ga., 
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NOTES ON THE ABANDONED BEACHES OF THE 
NORTH COAST OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 

By Frank B. Taylor, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

[Plate V]. 

The month of September, 1805, was spent by the writer 
chiefly in searching for abandoned beaches on the north coast 
of lake Superior.* This coast was studied by Prof. A. C. 
Lawson in the summer of ISft^with special reference to evi- 
dences of 'Submergence, and his observations are recorded 
very fully in his report entitled -^Sketch of the Coastal Topog- 
raphy of the North Side of Lake Superior with Special Ref- 
erence to the Abandoned Strands of Lake Warren."f 

The high value of Prof. Lawson's observations was not 
questioned, but his methods of correlating tiie abandoned 
strands observed at different localities, and the general con- 
clusions which he based on this correlation have been review- 
ed and discussed in papers already published. J By reference 
to Prof. Lawson's report it will be seen that he tabulated his 
results at forty-eight localities between Duluth and Sault 
Ste. Marie in a substantially horizontal series. § He supposed 
the greatest interval between the varying bights of any single 
continuous strand to be about thirteen feet. || His conclusion 
in substance is that the abandoned strands of the north Supe- 
rior coast are almost as perfectly horizontal, when compared 
with the present lake surface, as they were when they were 
made, and therefore, that, although this coast has been great- 
ly uplifted relatively, it has not suffered any notable irregu- 
larity or deformation. That is to say, the region appeared to 
have been greatly uplifted, but so evenly over the whole area 
that the strands retained their horizon tali tv after elevation. 
This was not the case on the south coast of lake Superior nor 
on any other coast of the upper lakes so far as known to the 
writer. It seemed to the writer that in his detailed description 
Prof. Lawson has not shown facts that could form an ade- 



*The results were briefly stated in a letter published in the Amer. 
Geol., for April, 1890, p. 253. 

tTwentieth Annual Report of the Geol. and Nat. Hist. Survey of 
Minn. 

JAm. Geol., vol. xiii, June 1894. pp. 380-1^*3: same, vol. xv, March 
1895, pp. 119-120; same, vol. xv, May 1895, pp. 304 314. 

§Table opposite page 280. 

I. Table on page 285. 
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qiiate basis for his scheme of correlation or his conclusions. 
Indeed, some of his observations seemed to indicate a consid- 
erable slope for the highest strand in the west end of the ba- 
sin. Later a closer study of his description of the lower 
beaches seemed to show qiiit^ clearly that the Ni pissing beach 
is in its normal place on that shore, rising about 125feet.frora 
Duluth northeastward to Peninsula Harbor.* 

In discussing Prof. Lawson's conclusions the writer admit- 
ted in the earlier papers referred to that on general principles 
the lower shore lines, which are the youngest and newest, 
might still be substantially horizojital, but maintained that the 
higher lines, and especially the highest one. which is the old- 
est of all, must express in the position of its plane the com- 
posite results of all the movements which have occurred since 
it was made, and further that on this account it could hardly 
be expected that it would be left finally in a horizontal pos- 
ition. These contentions seemed sound enough on general 
principles, but were in part curiously reversed in the results 
attained in 1895. 

The Nipissing beach was found in its normal place, rising 
from about 65 feet above lake Superior on the eastern base of 
Mt. McKay near Fort William to about 115 feet at Peninsula 
Harbor at the extreme northeast angle of the lake. But so far as 
observed the highest beach that extends continuously along 
the north shore was found to be nearly, but not perfectly, 
horizontal. 

J^in'f Arthur. In passing the north end of Isle Royale and 
between Thunder cape and Pie island a low terrace could be 
seen (juite distinctly in several places. It is a plain feature 
on the north end of Pie island, and is probably a fragment of 
the Nipissing beach. Lawson reports a broad terrace there 
which abuts against a talus of great blocks at 43.5 feet. Prob- 
ably the back of the terrace was covered up, for the Nipissing 
beach was clearl}^ identified on the main shore in or near Port 
Arthur at about (iO feet. (01.4 feet as levelled by Lawson.) 

Mt. McKay was ascended up to the '^tirst level" or great shelf 
which is about 500 feet above the lake. In the two miles of 
swamp between the Mission and the eastern foot of the moun- 
tain several sandy ridges of a littoral character were crossed 
*Am. Geol., vol. XV, May 189.1, pa^'o 313. 
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at a hight of 50 to 60 feet. In the ascent of the mountain a 
great beach ridge of shingle was found at an altitude of 155 
feet. It is composed mostly of small slabs and flat fragments 
of the Animikie slate which underlies the columnar trap of 
the mountain. The stones are pretty well worn by wave ac- 
tion, most of them having a rudely lenticular form. Some of 
them are as much as eight or ten inches wide, and two or 
three thick. This ridge has a distinct lagoon hollow behind 
it, although it lies on a very steepslope. The ridge is not 
unusually wide, but its lower edge is about fifteen feet below 
its crest. It is probably compound, but no distinct evidence 
of this was noticed. This strong ridge appeared to be the 
lowest one of a series extending up to about 210 feet, several 
of which are well developed. Much of the mountain slope 
seemed unfavorable for any permanent record. It is too steep, 
the rock fragments are too large. Besides, a large amount of 
talus of later origin has fallen down over much of it. A beach 
ridge of shingle, quite distinct, but not so strong as some of 
those lower down was found at a hight of about 440 feet. It 
is so heavily overlain by talus at the point observed that it is 
not certain that the part seen is the highest mark of wave ac- 
tion, but none higher were observed. 

The central part of the great shelf on the mountain is a 
swampy thicket, but the northern and eastern edges are more 
accessible. No evidence of wave action was found on this 
level, nor any of still- water sedimentation, unless a thin, light 
yellow loam that appeared to cover gravelly drift in some 
places might be taken as such. The tioor of the shelf along 
the north edge is bare and has the appearance of having been 
polished smooth b}^ glacial action. No striie of entirely certain 
identity were found, but some very faint lines and the roche 
moiitonn/e contours of the slightly rolling, polished rock sur- 
face seemed to indicate that the ice moved toward the west, 
and a little to the north of west. 

A drive was made to the Beaver mine in the valley of 
White Fish river, 24 miles west southwest from Port Arthur. 
On the Oliver road, half a mile or more southwest of town the 
Nipissing beach is finely formed with a bluff 15 to 20 feet 
high at its back. Beach ridges were crossed at a point six 
miles out about 240 feet above the lake. South of Murillo on 
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the Canadian Pacific railway the road crosses a sandy rolling 
plain which is apparently an old delta of the Kaiuinistiquia 
river. The top of this plain is 240 to 260 feet above the lake 
and is about at the level of the top of the famous Kekabeka 
falls three or four miles to the w^est. The eastward or down- 
stream front of this plain is distinctly cuspate, having the 
appearance of being cut by long winding gullies. These show 
the composition of the plain to be mostly of sand. A little to 

i ' » the north of Stanley on the Duluth and Port Arthur railway 

the blue clays mentioned by Lawson* appear underlying the 
sand. In one bank they apj)eared to be distinctly laminated. 
But in several other exposures no distinct horizontal layers 
were detected. South of the river at Stanley the road ascends 
a blutf of gravelly blue clay. At about 180 feet above the lake 
fine wavy blue clay was found free of stones and gravel and 
having a humpy, rolling surface. At a point about two miles 
from Beaver mine the road follows a long shelf on the south 

; side of the valle}^ which at this bight is at least five or six 

miles wide, widening towards the northeast. Along the edge 

' of this shelf there is in some places a gravel ridge which is 

probably a w^ave-made beach. Its hight is approximately 450 
feet above the lake. At Beaver mine, and on the hill back of 
it, no evidence of submergence at higher levels was seen. 

I In the town of Port Arthur the several features described 

' by Lawson were easily recognized. To his report on this 

I placef I add only such observations and conclusions as are 

new, or at least not mentioned by him. The lower of his ter- 
races, backed by a sharp sea-cliff at 61.4 feet, was readily re- 
cognized as the Nipissing beach. Lawson's photographic view J 

1 looks northward on this terrace, with the sea-cliff on the left. 

The point from which- the view was taken was easily found. 

■ 

The newness of this terrace as c(>mj)ared with those above it, 

shown by the comparative amount of erosion, where creeks and 

streams cross it, seems not to have been noticed by Prof. Law- 

^ son on any i)art of this coast. Evidence of this kind was not 

found (|uite s<> conspicuous in l^ort Arthur as at some other 
places to be described later. But when this quality was once 

♦Ibid., pp. 210 211. 
tlbid., pp. 2()2-2(>:^. 
J Plate IX, Fi^'. 1, opposite p. 2(>2. 
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recognized it became a valuable aid in identifying this beach 
at places widely separated. Its great strength, iiowever, is 
the most reliable character for its recognition. Sometimes 
this quality may not appear to be striking at a given locality, 
but it generally makes its appearance soon if the beach is 
followed for any distance along the shore. Back of the town 
the great hooked spit at 170 feet on the south side of the 
Dawson road was found as described by Lawson. The most 
of the material for the spit appears to have been drawn from 
a hill of drift which formed a salient point east of the road 
and above the town. At the top of the hill and just north of 
the road a lightly formed beach not mentioned by Lawson was 
found at about 210 feet. It takes the form of a gentle, boul- 
der strewn slope towards the south, and it has a low sea- 
clitF at its back. 

After crossing the first hill-top west of town on the Dawson 
road and descending the west side a large sandy beach ridge 
was crossed at 170 feet, the level of the hooked spit just noted. 
About five miles out faint sandy beaches were found at 370 
and 380 feet above the lake. A broad plain at 410 to 420 feet, 
eight miles out. may be related to a higher beach, but higher 
ground was not seen in that vicinity. 

On a drive to the old Thunder Bay mine northeast of Port 
Arthur and up the north branch of Current river, several in- 
teresting evidences of submergence were observed. Starting 
northward from the post office the road follows the terrace of 
the Nipissing beach near its highest level to the outskirts of 
the town and then turns west through a cut in the old sea- 
cliff to the higher terrace. Less than a mile out a fine sandy 
beach running southwest is crossed by the road at about 110 
feet above the lake. Clean-washed rounded gravel was found 
at 180 feet just south of tiie bridge over Current river. The 
gravel forms a plafn and is part of an old delta, which is still 
more extensive on the north side of the river. Its surface 
slopes' gradually towards the lake and is covered by a numer- 
r)us series of low beach ridges of tine gravel and sand. The 
highest part crossed by the road is about 190 feet above the 
lake. About a mile northeast of the bridge an old lumber road 
turns off northward up the north branch of the river. This 
road crosses the outer edge of an old delta at about 210 feet. 
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Farther on it ascends a massive ridge of gravel which projects 
from the east, and ends abruptly as a high bluff overlooking 
the river. The top appears to be a beach, and the whole 
ridge is probably a great spit. Its hight is about 260 feet. 
Less tiian two miles farther north the road crosses a great ter- 
race, now a muskeg and cedar swamp, which has what ap- 
peared to hi a sea-cliff at its back cut out of irregular morain- 
ic hills of drift. The back of this terrace is about 450 feet 
above the lake. From the hills above, a fine view is had of 
Thunder bay and Pie island in the distance. The highest 
point reached was 70 feet above this terrace. At a point 
about two miles north of Port Arthur the Canadian Pacific 
railway passes up over the Nipissing beach, which is here mark- 
ed by a low rock cliff extending for some distance. The rail- 
road then ascends gradually over a sandy plain with many 
ridges, and passes into a region of bare rocky knobs. 

Two trips were made from Fort William westward up the 
main line of the same railroad. The first was to a point two 
miles north of Fin mark and the second to Dexter, 55 miles 
from Fort William and near the top of the grade. Both trips 
were made on freight trains and most of the time^ was spent 
outside on top wliere the seeing is best. This is the best way 
to get a glimpse at that wild region, for there are no wagon 
roads. Tlie old Dawson road is passable as far as Kaministi- 
(juia station, 20 miles west of Pcu't Arthur. But at this point 
the bridge is gone and the old trail beyond is not passable. 
Fort William is on a low tlat delta of the Kaministiquia and 
the tracks of the railway are only three or four feet above the 
lake. About three miles west of West Fort William the track 
crosses a series of sandy beach ridges and a sand bluff about 
15 feet high. The beach is about 60 feet above the lake and 
is beyond a doubt part of the Nipissing beach. The plain close 
above and back from the edge of the bluff is deeply trenched 
by small streams which flow in very narrow, steep-sided 
trenches with meandering courses. The trenches reach back 
an eighth of a mile or so from the bluff. p]xcept a few frag- 
ments of low sandy ridges, no other conspicuous relics of sub- 
mergence were noted until Kaministi(|uia station was reached. 
Here is the great gravel delta described b}- Lawson,* at an al- 

♦Ibid., p. 20*2. 
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titude of 455.1 feet. The extensive ballast pit below the sta- 
tion shows the gravel in fresh exposure 30 feet high. Con- 
sidering the way in which the old delta was shut in between 
the hills and the comparatively coarse quality of much of the 
gravel, it seems probable that its surface at the pit does not 
mark the old water level, but is somewhat higher. The 
structure of the delta was not very well shown except in the 
upper part above the talus where the layers were horizontal. 

Lake Kaministiquia and the Sunshine Red Clay, A short 
distance above Kaministiquia the railroad crosses the river 
and turns away westward and within a few miles farther en- 
ters the valley of Sunshine creek which it follows nearly to 
its source. Three or four miles beyond Kaministiquia the cuts 
along the railway begin to disclose sections of tine red clay. 
The frequency and depth of these clay sections increase until, 
from a point two or three miles south of Fin mark to a point 
four or five miles beyond this place, the clay appears to form 
an almost complete mantle over the drift and rocks of the val- 
ley floor and many sections 15 to 20 feet or more in depth may 
be seen. The color of this clay is bright red. It is fine and 
smooth in texture, and no evidence of stratification or lami- 
nation was found. Two or three thin^ layers of moderately 
coarse sand and several small pockets of sand were discovered. 
These pockets resembled the **sand boulders'' sometimes found 
in clayey masses of glacial drift and may have been frozen or 
cemented when deposited. On the first trip I alighted from 
the train in a cut about fifty rods west of a long trestle two 
miles above Finmark and walked back along the track to tije 
station. In this way I had a fine opportunity to examine the 
clay which is exposed in an almost continuous series of cuts 
in this interval. West of the trestle the clay appeared not to 
extend up more than 75 or 100 feet above the track, which is 
there about 100 feet above Finmark. (On C. P. R. profih^ Fin- 
mark is 1177 feet above sea level.) On account of recent cav- 
ing, many of the clay surfaces in the cuts were comparative- 
ly fresh. In two places, one at the bottom of a section 25 
feet deep, ditches had been dug out on that day. Weathered 
surfaces showed a distinct granular structure like the buck- 
shot soil of the lower Mississij)pi, but no lamination. The 
grains or little blocks are fine at the top of the sections, a six- 
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teenth to an eighth of an inch in diameter, but increase in 
size with depth, reaching two or three inches diameter. Old 
surfaces in the cuts are crusted over, and have lost their 
brightness of color, becoming grayish red. Underneath this 
crust the clay is loosened up and is soft and spongy for six or 
eight inches. The fresh wet clay in the ditches has tiie quali 
ty and fineness of cocoa butter and its purity and homogene- 
ous composition are quite remarkable. 

The railroad follows the creek pretty closely, but is most of 
the time 80 to 90 feet above it. The creek flows rapidly in a 
rather narrow trench cut mostly in st(>ny drift. It frequently 
encounters rock ledges, and is much choked with boulders. 
\ The bottom of the clay rests generally on grayish colored 

{ drift in the bank of the stream 10 to 30 or 40 feet above the 

• water. The red bed appears originally to have covered the 

bottom of the valley and extended up its sloping sides f(»r 
some distance. But its whole surface so far as seen is deeply 
gullied, forming a series of ridges sloping down from the val- 
ley sides toward the creek. The railway cuts across tlie low- 
er ends of these ridges, and it was in these cuts that all the 
sections were seen. No part of the clay bed was seen which 
presented a plane surface free from gullies, but in one or two 
expanded parts of the valley the even tops of the ridges indi- 
cated tiie former existence of such a surface. The forms of 
the gullies suggest a considerable period of erosion. Their 
sides were no doubt steep bluffs at one time, but they have 
been worn down to gentler slopes and appear to have attained 
a stable form. 

The Sunshine clays, as I call them, indicate an interesting 
incident of the glacial recession for this region, and the}' point 
clearly to a different history from tiiat suggested by some of 
the earl}" geologists who visited it. The clays themselves, 
while conspicuously lacking, so far as seen, in the horizontal 
laminations tiiat generally mark fine deposits laid down in 
still water, are nevertheless, plainly enough, waterlaid. Their 
extreme fineness and perfect homogeneity with entire absence 
of boulders, pebbles, gravel, and even of sand or silt, with the 
exceptions mentioned above, puts them outside of the class of 
boulder clay or ice-laid drift. There are places in the sections 
where a glance from a passing train suggests boulders in the 
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clay. But on closer axamination the boulders were all found 
to be projecting upward into the clay and really resting on 
the subjacent floor of drift or rock. In one ca^e the clay was 
found abutting against an almost vertical bank of gravel 
which it had apparently once covered over entirely. 

The red clay extends nearly toNordland station but grows 
thinner toward Dexter and appears finally in only small 
patches here and there. Then comes a belt of sand and above 
that gravel. Bordering the edges of tlvi marshes in some places 
north of Buda and south of Nordland there are small low frag- 
mentary ridges? of gravel suggesting shore structure. This 
part of the valley appeared to be too narrow, however, to have 
built beach ridges by wave action. If they are shore forms 
they are probably made by*ice-jamming as is often seen on 
small lakes. The altitude of these surface gravels lying next 
above the red clays is about 1530 or 1540 feet above sea level. 
(930 or 940 feet above lake Superior.) I learned afterwards 
from Col. Dawson in Ottawa that there are old gravel terraces 
of shore origin on Dog lake towards the east (head of the 
Kaministiquia river) at about the same level.* 

Nothing whatever was learned of the boundaries of this lake 
or the situation of its outlet. The contour of 1540 feet, how- 
ever, would indicate a lake of considerable size, at least forty 
to fifty miles long and nearly as wide, and of very irregular 
shape, with an outlet most probably toward the southwest into 
the Rainy Lake valley. Its waters must have been held in by 
the ice-lobe that filled the Superior basin and stood as a wall 
across the eastward opening of the several valleys that con- 
verged to the lower Kaministiquia. The existence of a lake 
in this situation at this stage of the glacial retreat is quite 
contrary to the views of some glacialists, who would have the 
area of lake Kaministiquia still covered by the Kewatin ice- 
sheet. 

Independently of these considerations 1 had concluded that 
the faint striae on the ncuth side of Mt. McKay indicated 
ice-motion from east to west, slightly north of west. But ac- 
cording to Dr. Bell Louis Agassiz observed stria* in a valley 
near Ft. William ''running about due east.""f Considering 

*Po8sibly these are tho same as those observed by Hind (1859) at Great 
Dog portage at 1435 feet. 

t**Geolofey of Canada," 18G3, p. 888. 
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what we now know of t4ie ice-motion in tlie lake basins at the 
various stages, it is hard to see how there ever could have 
been motion toward the east at that place. 

There is another area of red chiy probably of the same kind 
and of the same or slightly earlier age in Minnesota west of 
the western extremity of lake Superior. It was probably laid 
down in the tirst glacial lake of the Superior basin, before the 
opening of the St. Croix outlet and hence before the time of 
lake Duluth. All these very red clays are evidently derived 
from the red rocks of the Nipigon series.* 

Xi'ltigou. In going by train from Port Arthur to Nipigon 
one sees a number of interesting evidences of the higher lake 
waters of the past. StUidy places and fragments of beaches 
are seen in several places. Prof. Lavvson rei)orts here a pit- 
ted terrace-plain at Mackenzie backed by sea-clilfs, altitude 
497 feet, with another higher terrace. At Loon lake, 424 feet 
above lake Superior, sandy gravel overlies the stony clay in 
patches. At Pearl River, 24<> feet above the lake, the surface 
is a mass of boulders and cobbles, fciast of the station there 
is a finely formed beach ridge of rather coarse gravel with 
well rounded pebbles. It runs for some distance nearly par- 
allel with the track and ai)i)eared to spring from a rocky knob 
east of the station. It is cut on a long diagonal by the track 
just west of the rocks. Pebbles of bright red color and beau- 
tifull}^ rounded are a large constituent. At a point about 
two miles east of Pearl River and (>(> feet lower a narrow val- 
ley betwe(»n bare hills is floored with greenish yellow silt and 
day in finely laminated beds. In some places the tine sedi- 
ments take on a reddish tinge. Farther east a broad plain of 
these sediments in l>eds with fine horizontal laminations, wn^ 
crossed for several miles ilescending gradually from about 
275 to 100 fert above the lake, and extending to Nipigon. 

No ground fav(»rable f(>r the higher beaches appeared to 
exist near Nipigon station. Lawson reports the apparent crest- 

*ln a l«'tter t»> thr author relating: to the re<l clays, Dr. G. M. Daw- 
son, din-ctor of the Canadian p'olo^rical survey, very kindly gave the 
following n'ftToiHM's: "On the bVt'sh Water Glacial Drift of the North- 
westtTn Statt's,'' IS*' I. hy C. Whittlesey, Smithsonian Cout., vol. xv. 
"(ieolojry ami Ktsonnvs of the 4l»tli Parallel," 187."). p. 213. Red clays 
of Minnes<»ta an* meutioiuMl in mwuv of the re]M>rtsof that state. Tbopo 
tli'serihed here are also iiMMiti«»nr<l liriefiy hy Dr. Hell in one of hia early 
r»'i»«»rls in tht» Canailian *reol(»Lrieal survey. 
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of a large terrace north of the station at 198 feet. The most 
important observations made here relate to tiie Nipissing 
beach and the character of the bed of the Nipigon river below 
this level. A start was made for lake Nipigon. but the great 
"Wiggins storm" of Sept. 22 to 24 found us about half way 
up the river and it was so violent that we were obliged to stop. 
So much of the brief time available for this trip was thus lost 
that we were obliged to turn back. 

The Nipigon is a large river, and is in reality the upper St. 
Lawrence. Being the outlet of a large lake and having no 
large tributaries along its <*ourse, it would be expected that 
this river would be clear, and so it is in its upper half except 
for the stain of the muskeg. Its lower course, however, is 
quite remarkable for its character of newness. In this part 
the river is cutting its clay and silt banks and is quite mud- 
dy. At the upper end of the long portage, nearly half way 
up to lake Nipigon, the river is clear. The banks along the 
west side of the river above and along the shore of lake Jessie 
are of gravelly glacial drift. The long portage passes around 
extensive swift rapids, the lower part of which were run in a 
canoe on the return trip. The head of the rapids is probably 
at least 100 feet above lake Superior, but was not accurately 
measured. Camp Alexander is at the foot of the long rapids. 
The river here crosses a ledge of gneiss with no certain evi- 
dence of recent cutting or gorge making. The rock on the 
north side appears to be in rather loose blocks, but on the 
80uth side the ledge is solid and smooth, though uneven. It 
appeared to be a glaciated surface which had not been modi- 
fied much by the river. Perhaps the river has cut the ledge 
down^^five or ten feet, certainly not more, and this was done 
by removing blocks that were probably loose to begin with. 

From camp Alexander down to lake Helen, seven or eight 
miles, the river is nearly straight and flows with a current of 
two to four or five miles an hour in a comparatively narrow 
bed with low banks mostly of liorizontal laminated clay and 
silt. Along the bank two or three feet under water the lam- 
inations were distinctly seen. Resides the finer lamina*, there 
appeared to be a harder layer every three or four inches. This 
projected a little over the softer layers next below, and these 
in turn rested on another harder layer. The bank under wa- 
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ter was nearly vertical and these layers gave it an appearance 
resembling the weather boarding of a frame house. Where 
the river turns into lake Helen there is a delta of considerable 
proportions, composed apparently entirely of sand and silt. 
It is only a little below tlie water surface and bears a growth 
of rushes. A well marked shore line on the east side of the 
lower end of lake Helen was not measured, but appeared to 
correspond closely in altitude with the Nipissing beach. 

On leaving lake Helen the river flows rapidly for about a 
mile and makes a sigmoid curve, first to the east and then to 
the west. In this stretch the river is now cutting its banks 
rapidly. F'irst from the head of the outlet to a point some 
distance bel(>w the railroad bridge it is cutting its east bank, 
then from there to the Hudson Bay Oo's store it is cutting its 
west bank. At the time of my visit the river was unusually 
low, but the clear water that issued from lake Helen flowed 
past the store in a milky stream. Below the eastward curve 
and directly southward down the valley from the bridge there 
is an extensive modern delta much like that in lake Helen. 
By its great bend to the w(^st the river avoids this and passes 
around its west sid(\ The conditions presented by the river bed 
below lake Helen show the extreme recentness of its adjustment 
to its present level. At two higher levels in the vicinity of the 
railroad bridge there are terraces marking higher, wider chan- 
nel floors, the flrst next west of the present bed is 20 to 80 
feet above the present river and the next 50 to 60 feet. These 
two terraces evidently mark steps in the falling of the river 
from a higher level, apparently from the level of the Nipissing 
beach. Considering the fact that the barrier through which 
these old channels and also the present bed are cut is compos- 
ed of soft clay, sand and silt with gravels above and the fur- 
ther fact that there is no other restricted i)assage on the 
course of the river from lake Helen to the open exi)anse of 
Nipigon bay, it seems clear that the terraces are related to 
former levels of lake Superior, higher than the present, but 
lower than the Nipissing beach ; and the fresh condition of 
the present bed indicates very recent if not modern progres- 
sing relative elevation of this part of the coast. There are 
several faintly marked beaches on the slope between the 
station and the Hudson Bay Co's store. Lawson gives beach- 
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es at 61.3 feet, 28.4 feet and 13 feet. The exact correlation 
between the beaches and river terraces was not made out. It 
is evident from the eastward slope of the terraces at the bridge 
that the bed of the river has shifted continually eastward at 
that point during the falling stages. 

East of NipujoTD. For much of the way from Nipigon east 
to Winston's the railway lies on laminated silt beds, usually 
between 20 and 50 feet above the lake. At Gravel river there 
are extensive gravel beds near the station which appear to be- 
long to a delta deposit made at a level considerably higher 
than the station which is 24 feet above the lake. They ap- 
peared to reach up at 40 or 50 feet above the station, but 
whether they belong to the Ni pissing or a lower beach was 
not determined. 

At a point about a mile west of Winston's the Nipissing 
beach appears in fine form and a great ballast pit has been 
opened in it, showing false bedding with eastward pitch and 
sand overlain by clean gravels. The gravels at Winston's 
station are at a higher level (210 feet or more, Lawson). 

Schreiber. Lawson's observations at this point were veri- 
fied and one additional terrace about ten feet higher than his 
highest was found. About a quarter of a mile northeast of 
the station, along the base of the hills where a small stream 
comes in, there is a small terrace which seems to be the mod- 
ified delta of the stream. It is not wide, but is distributed 
some distance along the base of the hill. Its features suggest 
that it marks a former level of the lake at about -^00 feet. A 
day was spent at Schreiber and an excursion was made up the 
flat little valley into the hills hack of the town and up 
t*) the summit of those situated about two miles to the north- 
east, reaching a hight of 270 feet above the fiat. No evidence 
of higher submergence was found, although the little valley 
should apparently have afforded as favorable an opportunity 
for a delta deposit above 400 feet as it did below. Down 
toward the lake an effort was made also lo locate the Nipis- 
sing beach. But the brush was so thick along the trail fol- 
lowed that no satisfactory result was attained. There are 
several faint beaches covering an interval of a few yards be- 
low the highest beach, the most prominent being at about 345 
feet. Below this are clay and silt beds 35 feet deep. Only 
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the upper beaches of Terrace bay were seen from the railroad 
track east of Schreiber. 

Jackjish Bay. At this place and around the point about 
two miles east of Jackfish station, the old shore lines were 
found in magnificent form and all substantially as described 
by Lawson. The Nipissing beach appears here in one of its 
strongest types — a wide beach-plain with numerous beach 
widges nearly at the same level. At Jackfish this long-lived 
lake shore is probably represented by Lawson's beach series 
between 85 and 110 feet above the lake, With the limited 
time at my disposal at this place I was unable /to determine 
which beach stands for the upper mark of the Nipissing, but 
it seemed to lie between those at 103 and 110 feet. East of 
the point it was also difficult, from what I saw, to make out 
the exact upper level. Here, too, the beaches form a great 
ridged plain and appear to have been built almost wholly with 
material brought from the east where a great terrace at a high- 
er level has been cut away at the Nipissing and lower levels. 
The most prominent ridge on the plain and forming the front 
edge of a slightly higher plain than that which lies in front 
of it, is about half way between the railway track and the 
cabin of Duncan Maclntyre. The higher ridges of this series 
ore often bouldery, especially on their inner or rear sides. In 
one place the boulders are four to six inches in diameter and 
they lie nearly two feet deep with no filling between them. 
The beach-plain back of this prominent ridge is very ridgy 
and uneven, with some marked basins, almost a pitted plain 
in some places. This area is a counterpart of the Nipissing 
beach-plain at Rogers City, Michigan. Ten miles east of Jack- 
fish there is a tine series of beaches belonging probably to the 
Nipissing. Three miles west of Caldwell there are beds of 
white silt capped with sand at about 250 feet above the lake. 

Penithiula Harbor, This place is at the extreme northeast 
angle of lake Superior. Lawson visited it, but made no meas- 
urements, on account of fog. I found the top level about two 
and a half miles back from the lake on the south side of an 
embayment, the valley of a small river that enters the lake 
north of the station. The whole slope has been burned over 
and the features of the ground are not much hidden by lat- 
er growth. The deposit which covers the slope appears to be 
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au old delta deposit of the Big Pic river which now enters the 
lake a few miles farther south. The highest mark of the an- 
cient lake was found at about 410 feet above the lake. On 
the upper plain two or three pits were found, one 20 feet deep 
and about 200 feet in diameter. From the upper level down 
to the Nipissing beach-plain there are several terraces and ill- 
defined beach ridges, the most prominent one about 260 feet 
above the lake. Here again, the Nipissing beach appears as 
a great beach plain with many ridges at altitudes close to 110 
or 115 feet (aneroid) above the lake. The material was ap- 
parently derived from the cutting of higher terraces towards 
the south and as they were built northward across the em- 
bayment they cut off a lower tract behind and formed a shallow 
marshy lake. The lake feeds a water tank for the railway, 
and the recently excavated trench for the laying of the pipe 
gives a characteristic exposure of beach material, sand and 
well-rounded pebbles. The edge of the plain back of the sta- 
tion and Mr. Mudge's house is bordered by a line of dunes 
from which a good view is had of the beach-plain back of 
them. The beaches below the Nipissing were not so clearly 
defined here, but one is fairly plain as a cut terrace at 40 or 
45 feet. Back of the station the Nipissing beach-plain is about 
a mile and a quarter wide. Some of the ridges on the plain 
are sharply and beautifully developed in long parallel lines or 
curves, with lagoon hollows between. 

East of Peninsula. The interval from Peninsula to Mel- 
gund was passed after dark, but a return trip was made nc^xt 
day from White river to the latter place. The lower l)eaches 
were not seen. But at a point two or three miles west of 
Cache Lake station, a sand plain like several others which 
mark the upper limit of submergence farther west was found 
backed by a sea-cliff, the altitude being api)roximately 420 to 
425 feet. East of this along the course of the rapidly flow- 
ing White river to the hight of land near O'Brien and Amyot 
no sign of submergence was seen. 

The great hills between White river and Grassett, forming 
the hight of land in that part and rising 200 to 300 feet 
above the general plain are mostly moraines of the ice-sheet 
and their forms seem to show that they were made by ice 
coming from the northeast. Their position suggests tiiat they 
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may be partially interlobate in character, but distinct proof 
of this was not seen. The section in the great ballast pit at 
O'Brien shows glacio-fluvial action quite plainly. 

JIiifSft)H(ibi. A canoe trip was made up Dog lake to the 
low col which forms a part of the hight of land. The trough 
in which Dog lake lies is one of those curious deep rock-wal- 
led valleys that cross the wide, low crest of the Laurenlide 
ridge at many places. Into this valley near the head of Dog 
lake a small stream comes in from the eastern side and the 
present division of the waters is determined by the low broad 
delta which it has built since glacial times. The lake was at 
a very low stage at the time of my visit, but the crest of the 
delta was not over three or four feet above it and the creek on 
the north side flows away to Brunswick lake, Moose river and 
Hudson bay. At the high stage of springtime it is said the 
water sometimes flows northward over the delta. Much of the 
lake is deep. But there are boulderly narrows at several 
j)oints that suggest either moraines or boulder spits made by 
the jamming of ice-floes. The boulders are mostly quite an- 
gular. The whole region is very boulderly, gneiss and granite 
predominating, and the boulders are almost all sharply angu- 
lar. The shore of the lake is in a few places of solid rock, 
but nearly everywhere it is merely a mass of angular blocks 
wiih all liner material washed out by the waves. This vallev 
may have been the course of glacial drainage for a brief period. 
But 1 saw no evidence of a grejit glacial or post-glacial stream, 
nothing resembling the old-channel characters seen in other 
places. Noevidenceof submergence was seen in this vicinity. 
Stria- at the station bear S. 88^ W. (M«g.) 

Sunimart/ mid Conrhisians. The higher beaches observed 
may bt» divided into two groups of localities, those clustered 
around Port Arthur and those near Jacklish. Not counting lake 
Kaministi(|uia, the upper limit of submergence in the first 
group is about 400 to 450 feet above the lake, while in the sec- 
ond group it is about 400 to 425 feet. Between the two groups 
there is an interval of about 70 miles in which high beaches 
have not yet been reported by anyone. (Highest reported by 
Lawsoii :\[M) feet at Mazokamah.) It might be supposed that 
the highest beach in the two groups is one ccuitinuous line, and 
it seenjs probable that this is the case, but further exploration 
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is needed to e>5tablish the connection. At Root river near 
Suult Ste. Marie Lawpon's highest beach is the Algontpiin, 414 
feet above lake Superior. Between this place and the Jackiish 
group it seems hardly conceivable that there could have been 
a glacial or any other kind of barrier, and hence the inference 
seenid clear that the upper beach of Jackfish group is the Al- 
gonquin. But there remains some uncertainty, of the identi- 
ty of this beach in the west end of the Superior basin. 

No attempt is made here to correljite the fragmentary inter- 
mediate V)eaches, tliose at horizons between the Algonciuin and 
Nipissing. The last named beach, however, was clearly rec- 
ognized at every place where the lower coast was examined. 
It is about GO feet above the lake at Mt. McKay and Port Ar- 
thur, 90 feet at Nipig<m station, lOo or 110 at Jackiish and 
two miles east of there and 110 to 115 at Peninsula Harbor. 
Its great length, compounded of many beach ridges forming 
beach-plains, gives it a physiographic prominence that is not 
equalled by any other shore line of the lake region.* 

Several rather light but distinct beaches were found below the 
Nipissing, especially in the extreme north where the Nipissing 
beach is highest. The probal»le existence* of at least one such 
beach was inferred from th(» observations of 1891^ on the south 
Superior shore, antl it was called tiie Sault beach because it 
appeared to hinge on the outlet at Sault Ste. Marie. On tiie 
south 6hr)re it is now all submerged and appears to lie about 
50 feet below the Nipissing beach. It was estimated tiiat it 
would be found somewhat mr)re than 50 feet below the Nipis- 
sing along the north shore. The" beach 2S feet above the lake at 
Nipigon, 33 feet at Jackfish and 40 to 45 feet at Peninsula 
seems to meet this expectation. The fragments so far found, 
however, are too few to warrant more than a i)rr)visional cor- 
relation. 

Until the attainment of the results here i)resented the hy- 
pothesis entertained with most favor in explanation of the 
high shore lines of the Superior basin was that they were of 
marine origin. It was expected tluit the Algon(|uin beach 
would be found at a higher level than has been observed on 
the north shore and that there were straits n(>rthward \n Hud- 
son bay through the passes at Kenogami lake near »laeklish 

*Am. Geol., Vol. XV, March 181)5. p]). 105- Ku: May. IH'Xi, p. [112. 
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and at Missa^iaibi. According to Lawson the altitude of the 
coIp in these passes is 500 feet and 440 feet above the lake re- 
spectively. Measuring from Missanaibi station, however, the 
latter col proved, according to the Canadian Pacific railway 
profile, to be about 515 feet or 75 feet higher than the altitude 
given by Prof. Lawson. If the Algonquin plain is approxi- 
mately even from Cache lake to Sault Ste. Marie this would 
leave the col at Missanaibi about 85 or 90 feet above the beach, 
and the col near Jackfish is nearly the same distance above the 
beach at that place. So the idea of straits to Hudson bay had 
to bo given up and with it also the hypothesis of marine ori- 
gin for the higher beaches. Subsequent observations in the 
Ottawa valley fully confirm the alternative hypothesis, name- 
ly, that the water which made the high shorelines of the 
northern lakes was held in place by a great ice-dam in the 
Ottawa valley, and that these lakes were incidental to the re- 
treat of the ice-sheet.* 



EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



Light in the East. 
The following extract is from th(* J'o/Hfhtr Science Minithty 
of July : 

Dr. Ehvnvzer Emmon» and the Oleneiliis. Durinf?the geological sur- 
vey of the state of New Vork whieh, commenced in 183(), was almost the 
first of the geological surveys that were entered upon and propi.»rly pros- 
ecuted in the United States, there was a marked difference of opinion 
between Pr(>f. Kbt^nezer Emmons, of Williams College, who had charge 
of the portion of the survey that embraced the rocks of western Massa- 
chusetts and tht» uppt^r waters of the Hudson, and his associate geolo- 
gists, which finally terminated in a bitter personal antagonism and 
almost total oHtrncism of Dr. Emmons. The iK)int at issue was mainly 
the relationship in respect to position and age of the rocks in question, 
especially those typified by the strata of Greylock mountain and the 
Hoosic valley. The position taken by the majority of the associate ge- 
ologists on thr purvey was that the so-called Silurian system of rocks 
(ronstitutf'd th(? base of the fossiliferous rocks of New York, and infer- 
♦mtially of thc» whole country, and that the so called "Potsdam sand- 

*Am. Gkol., vol. XVII, April 189(>, pp. 'J.').*} :i.')7. 
Am. (fEOL. vol. XVIII, Au^'ust 18JH5. p]). 108 1*J(). 
luland Educator, Terre Haute, Ind. April 18iM), pp. 1.38-145. 
"Studies in Indiana (xcoffraphv.'' Inland Publishing Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind. 181)7, Chapter x, pp. 101-lOr). 
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stone'* was the lowest fossil if erous member of this system, and in fact 
marked the dawn of life upon the planet. Dr. Emmons, on the contra- 
ry, claimed that beneath the oldest member of the Silurian system there 
was an older and extensively developed system of fossilif erous rocks to 
which he gave the name "Taconic," and exhibited an entirely new and 
characteristic fossil not before recognized or described and which re- 
ceived the name of "Olenellus.'' For all this Dr. Emmons received lit- 
tle or no credit, and among geologists was regarded as visionary and 
something of a humbug. But time at last has brought its revenges, for 
at the last meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science (Liverpool, September, 189C), Mr. J. E. Marr, F. R. S., presi- 
dent of the geological section, in an address reviewing the recent pro- 
gress in this department of science, took occasion to speak Of the "Ole- 
nellus/' whose first discovery he attributed to Dr. Emmons, as charac- 
terizing a zone of life much older than the Silurian system, and as 
*'furnishiug us with a datum line from which we can work backward," 
and possibly prove the existence of a fauna of a date anterior to the 
formation of the Olenellus beds. So that Dr. Emmons, in place of be- 
ing wrong in his observations and deductions, in 18:t5, [18-14, N. H. W.] 
did really find the fossil he described, and rightly located the rock con- 
taining it in the geological horizon: and was thus entitled to take the 
lead at that time over all his American and European colleagues. 

The fact that the discovery of this zone of life is now at- 
tributed to Dr. Emmons by a leading English geologist, when 
contrasting that zone with the Silurian system of Mnrchison, 
is gratifying to American geologists. It would be more grat- 
if3'ing if the legitimate and usual consequences of that prior- 
ity were also accorded to Dr. Emmons, viz, that the name b}^ 
which Dr. Emmons designated the rocks containing such 
fauna should be generally recognized and employed. There 
are but few instances in the records of science of more glar- 
ing and monstrous injustice than that which, with the con- 
nivance of American geologists, has deprived Emmons and 
American geology of the honor of giving name to that forma- 
tion. It had no conflict with Cambrian, because that collided 
with Silurian, creating the great controversy with Murchison. 
It is only by shiftiiig the significance of Cambrian, and ap- 
plying it to lower strata that that term has acquired use in 
place of the term Taconic. Modern American geologists, 
under the guide, at first, of partisans against Emmons, have 
very largely fallen into this error. We look to see the cor- 
rection come from the other side of the Atlantic, and chiefly 
from those countries which are not aifected by the exclusion 
of either term. x. h. w. 
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REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 

LITERATURE. 

Geological Snr^^ey of Canada. Annual report, 189'). Dr. G. M. 
Dawson has issued his yearly report for 1895. It is a volume of more 
than a thousand pa^es and is accompanied with four maps of the Lab- 
rador peninsula. The first report is that of the director himself and 
contains a summary of the work. Amonpf the items of interest the b»)r- 
ing at Athabasca Landing is to be noted. [t has now attained the 
depth of 1731 feet. The object of the work is to reach the basal sand- 
stones of the Cretaceous stories which at their outcrop westward are so 
heavily charged with bitumen as to be called the ''tar-sands.'* These 
were looked for at a depth of 1^()0 to 1500 feet. But it has become evi- 
dent that the overlying Cretaceous beds are thicker than at the outcrop 
and Dr. Dawson is now prepared to go to a depth of 2000 feet, though 
the drift is expected to reach the *'tar-sands" at alx)ut 1800 feet. The 
great quantity of bituminous matter yielded by these strata is the rea- 
son for undertaking the work, and if it proves successful the advantages 
must be enormous in a country where fuel is scarce and dear. 

A summary rei>ort on the season's work in British Columbia (chiefly 
on the mining regions) on Manitoba and Keewatin, on the better 
known but still only half explored eastern provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec, on the wilderness of the Labrador peninsula and on Nova Sco- 
tia comprise the director's report, which includes the labors of Messrs. 
Chalmer, Ells, Giroux, Fletcher, Tyrrell, Mclnnes, White, Ferrier, 
Lawson, Ingall, Low. and on paleontology by Messrs. Whiteaves and 
Ami. 

In the Athabasca region Mr. Tyrrell reports above the Archean, the 
liuronian, C'ambrian, Cretaceous and Pleistocene strata, the last three 
lying horizontal. Their thickness can consequently be ascertained only 
by indirect means. To the Cambrian sandstone and conglomerates he 
assigns a depth of about 400 feet. On the Cambrian iu*ea east of the 
Athabasi'a river no later rocks appear. '*If any were deposited they 
have since been denuded away." 

It is difficult to understand the following sentence after reading the 
above: "In the northwest portion of the district Devonian limestone 
was seen outirroppi.ng in the bottom of a small tributary of the Atha- 
basca.'" 

The Cretaceous rocks range from the Dakota sandstone up to the 
Pierre shales. Mr. Tyrrell adds: *'.\fter the close of the Cretaceous 
peri(xl a time of continental elevation set in which appears to have con- 
tinued through the Tertiary to the present." Of the Pleistocene Mr. 
Tyrrell says: "Thc^ most conspicuous and int("resting drift-hills occur 
in the basin of Cree lake, round Black lake and on the bank of Stone 
riv(^r. They are steej), narrow ridges parallel to the direction of glacia- 
tion with the sides j(»ining on a crest that may be less than a yard wide 
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They average from a quarter of a mile to a mile in length and vary from 
10 to 250 feet in hight." 

Their shape, material and position load the author "to believe that 
they were formed in narrow gorges in the ice-sheet into which stn^ams 
flowing on the surface plunged and (!arried their load of detritus.'* 

Dr. Adams presents a report on the geology and re8ourc<'Hof that part 
of the Lauren tian region lying north of the island of Montreal. IIh 
gives a detailed account of his petrograi)hical work on the minerals of 
the gneiss, with illustrations of the way in which they have suffered, 
and on the severe earth-strains to which they have been subjected since 
their formation. Crystals of quartz, feldspar, etc., have been crushed 
or flattened down into thin lamina:* and "augen gneiss*' in many cases 
developed. A note is added on some of the anorthosites of other jjarts 
of Canada and fortMgn countries for comparison with the M(irin anorth- 
osites and others from Canada. These rocks occur in immense masses 
in Canada, the United States, Norway, Russia and p]gypt. 

A second report by the same author deals with the smelting of the 
titaniferous iron ore according to a process advocated by A. J.Rossi 
of New York. These ores have of late years gone out of favor after a 
time of great ix)pularity, but Dr. Adams seems to think that they are 
now unjustly nt^glected and should be used in Canada as they are in 
some other countries. Jle reprints a paper by Mr. Rossi reatl before the 
Amer. Institute of Mining Kngineers in February, 18JU, giving details 
of the mcKle of treating these on»s. 

Mr. Low reports on the Labrador peninsula the results of four years* 
labor. Much of it is not geological and is therefore not relevant here. 
He says: "The peninsula of Labrador is a high rolling plateau, which 
rist^s somewhat abruptly, within a few miles of the ciiast. to a hight of 
l.VvK) to 2000 feet. The interior is undulating with ritlges of low. round 
ed hills that seldom rise more than r)00 feet above the general level. 
This, near the central watershed, varies from KKK) to 18(M) feet, which 
may be taken as the general hight of the interior of the peninsula. The 
highest part of the main interior mass is near the high granite area be- 
tween the headwaters of the Pc^ribouka, Manicuagan and Outardes riv- 
ers, flowing into the St. Lawrence: th(^ p]ast Main and Hig rivers, flow 
ing into Hudscmbay, and the Koksoak, flowing into IJngava bay. Its 
general elevation excreeils 2000 feet. The interior is almost fiat so that 
in an area of 200,(KK) S(|uare miles there is not a <litlVrenee of more than 
iiOO or :100 feet. It \» (Covered with myriads of lakes oecujiying at least 
one-fourth of the total area. Some exceed THK) s<iuare miles. Manv 
are mere ponds. 

"The channels of most of the rivers (jf Labrador are of wry ancient 
origin, apparently dating back to a periinl before the deposition of the 
Cambrian rocks, antl have been mainly formed by normal erosion." 

Full details of the geography composes the remainder of the report, 
and that of Mr. ll<»ffman, which folhnvs, gives all particulars of the 
chemical and mineralogical work done in the laboratory at Ottawa dur- 
ing the year. k. w. c. 
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Extrusive and intrusive igneoua rocks as jf^'oducts of moginatic dif- 
ferentiation. J. P. Iddings. (Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc, vol. lit (1896) 
pp. G06-617). In a recent important publication (Eruptionsfolge der triad- 
ischen Eruptivgesteine bei Predazzo in Stldtyrol) Prof. W. C. Br6gger 
expressed dissent from some of the inferences of Prof. Iddings from his 
study of the rocks of Electric peak and Sepulchre mountain in the Yel- 
lowstone park, and in this paper Prof. Iddings explains more fully the 
relations of those eruptions to the whole series of which they are but a 
part. BrOgger's chief criticism, or difference of opinion, was based on 
the idea that the extruded rocks examined by Iddings were of a limited 
amount and extent, and that the primary differentiations of the deep- 
seated magma should be determined by a study c»f deep-Seated and not 
of effusive rocks. Iddings sketches the volcanic history of the great 
floods of Montana, Idaho and Wyoming, as follows : 

At the end of Cretaceous time there were great orographic movements 
by which the region was profoundly faulted and dislocated. Volcanic 
action began at this time, and fragments of igneous rocks are included 
in the sandstones immediately overlying the coal-bearing Laramie, which 
witnessed the close of the long period of quiet which had prevailed dur- 
ing Paleozoic and Mesozoic times in that region. After this upheaval 
there was extensive surface denudation whereby the sedimentary strata 
were entirely removed from off the underlying crystalline schists. Into 
these disturbed strata the igneous material was forced, and upon the 
uneven surface of the country it was spread out, covering crystalline 
si'hrsts in one place, and upturned sandstones and limestones in another. 
In most cases the character of the eruptions was extremely violent. At 
first they were largely explosive, shattering the surface rocks, whether 
gnc^iss or limestone, and scattering them broadcast to form the first 
layer of tuff-breccia, or to be ultimately mingled with the fragments of 
lava. The explosive character prevailed until a great accumulation of 
tuff-breccia formed a chain of lofty volcanoes comparable with those 
of the Andes in size as well as in the nature of their material. The later 
eruptions from these volcanoes were quieter outflows of lava, which 
probably took place after position of the volcanic conduits had become 
more stationary. Erosion having carried away the upper parts of these 
great cones, the remaining portions are almost equally made up of brec- 
cia, in X)lace8 4(KX) feet thick. 

The last of the great eruptions were ecjually violent, though of a dif- 
ferent kind. They were gigantic fissure-erupticms that flooded the re- 
gion west of the chain of denuded volcanoes with massive streiims of 
lava that rose high up on the flanks of the surrounding mountains, and 
then flowed toward the southwest, leaving when cooled and after erosion 
had somewhat reduced the surface of the stream, a vast sheet of lava 
at least 10()0 feet thick in most places, and over 20()0 feet thick in some 
parts. This was followed by other outflows from fissun^s that flooded 
the region for hundreds of miles to the southwest and west and closed 
the peri(Kl of activity. Within the Yellowstone park the earliest brec- 
cias were accumulated in Eocene time, and the great bulk of the Absa- 
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roka volcanoes in Miocene, while the great fissure eruptions just men- 
tioned took place in the Pliocene. 

A map accompanies this sketch showing the surface distribution of 
these three parts. 1st the andesyte, 2nd the rhyoliteand 3rd the basalt. 
The volume of igneous rock emptied to form the andesytes of the Absa- 
roka range and the surrounding areas is estimated, within the bounds 
of reason, at 4000 cubic miles. The floods of rhyolite that escaped at 
the time of the great tissure eruptions now cover an area 50 miles from 
east to west, and 90 miles from north to south, and it continues further, 
but is covered by later basalt. The volume is much more than 400 cu- 
bic miles. The basalt which issued later from vents or fissures further 
west, must have a volume of at least 700 cubic miles. These vast ex- 
trusions manifest fixed variations in acidity, establishing, in the view of 
Prof. Iddings, the general law that first come eruptions of medium acid- 
ity (andesyte) followed by very acid (rhyolite) and then by very basic 
(basalt), the latter two being closely associated and representing the 
complementary extremes of differentiation. He concludes : '• It was 
upon evidence of this order that I ventured to enunciate the principle 
that in a region of eruptive activity the succession of eruptions com- 
mences in general with magmas representing a mean comjiosition and 
ends with those of extreme composition.'' n. h. w. 

On the southern Devonian formation. H.S.Williams. (Amer. Jour. 
Sci., (4) III, .393-403.) In this Prof. Williams has attempted to restore 
some of the features of the Devonian geography of the eastern part of 
this continent. Every such contribution is welcome to the student of 
paleozoic geology, and Prof. Williams has made s<^ extensive and contin- 
ued a study of the subject, especially in its pala'cmtologic aspecfs that 
whatever he puts forth deserves careful consideration. 

In grappling with these problems the author frankly confesses the 
immense difficulty which some of them present. We owe to him very 
largely the indications of what seems to be at least a probable ojiinion 
that a radical change ocrcurred in the mid-Devonian life of the Appala- 
chian region by the immigration of a fauna hitherto existing in the 
northwest. But as with others it is not easy for Prof. Williams to indi- 
cate where lay the barrier whose removal all<^wed them passage. That 
the Wisconsin peninsula extended far enough southward to bar the 
way seems very difficult of admission and yet no more plausible theory 
can be at present put forward. 

But the problem of the great black shale is the one to which Prof. 
Williams has chiefiy turned his attention in the tract before us. and of 
this he says frankly: '*I have been unable to arrive at any satisfactory 
explanation of it." 

A recent study of this shale in Virginia, Tennessee and Kentucky, 
where in some cases it is of unusual thickness, added nothing to the 
scanty fauna. But Prof. Williams has been led by this work to venture 
the opinion that the material of the black shale was not derived from 
the east but from the western side of the ch.innel or gulf of Appalachia. 
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Prof. Williams' attempt to explain theOriskany sandstooe aUo, while 
removing? one of the diflRculties connected with it, a])pears to introduce 
another. Attributing the Oriskany sediments to a subsidence of land to 
the northeastward, opening communication with the ocean in that di- 
rection, he would thereby account for the purity of the Oriskany fauna 
and sediment in the northeast corner of the basin. But when we review 
the Silurian history we can scarcely doubt that this passage was con- 
tinuously open long before. The existence of Lower Helderberg lime- 
stone and of deposits, probably Gorniferous, along the whole line from 
New York to tt^e northeast at intervals, and the close resemblance be- 
tween the Upper Silurian fauna of the two sides of the Atlantic almost 
compel us to admit the existence of free water communication with the 
Atlantic of that day, and apparently preclude our attributing the for- 
mation of the northeastern channel to the Oriskany sub-era. 

Prof. Williams ocmcludes V)y stating in words several geological and 
paleontological propositions whose truth cannot be doubted but which 
are not always kept in clear view l)y writers on these difficult problems 
of American geology. E. w. c. 

The Newark System. Report of progress. Henry B. KCmmel. 
(From the annual report of the State Geologist of New Jersey for 1896. 
Trenton.) These rocks in New Jersey are divided into three parts, the 
Stockton, the Lockatong and the Brunswick, in ascending order, not in- 
cluding the tra|)R. These divisions are based on lithological differences 
although these differences are not abruptly separable. 

The Stockton series embraces in) coarse, more or less disintegrated 
arkose conglomerates: (h) yellow, micaceous feldspathic sandstone: (c) 
brown, red sandstones or freestones, and ((t) soft red, argillaceous shales. 
These parts are interbedded and many times repeated, but the charac- 
teristic beds are the arkose conglomerates. 

The Jjockalong series, next alx)ve the Stockton, consists of hard dark 
colored shales and flagstones, sometimes carbonaceous. They are some- 
times hard, massive, black and purplish -black argillytes which break 
sharply in any direction with a conchoidal fracture. The flagstones are 
dark gray and green. 

The Brunswick series consists essentially of shales, with a few sand- 
stone layers. They are prevailingly red, but vary locally to purple, 
green, yellow and black. 

These three series are quite distinct toward the southeast, but they 
lose to some extent their distinctive characters when traced toward the 
northwest border. 

The thickness of these parts is expressed, after careful calculations 

and estimates, as follows: 

Stockton 4,700 feet 

Lockatong :1G(1() feet 

Brunswick lt>,(H)0 feet 

Total 20,:i(K) feet 

The traps are both intrusive and extrusive, a fact that shows a co- 
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temx)orary state of volcanic activity during the Newark system. In 
contact with the fragmontal strata the traps have in some places caiisetl 
a generation of epidote and tourmaline and a general hardoninfr: and 
sometimes a ncxlular and spotted aspect, as if crystallization had be^iin 
to act at innumerable points. 

This report is to be followed by a final memoir when the whole Held 
has been studied. n. h. w. 

Observationfi on Popocaiepetl and J.vtaccihuatl^ with a review of 
the geographic and (jeologic features of the viouutains. Olivkh G. 
Farrington. (Field Columbian Museum. Geol. Series, vo'. i. no. 2, 
1897.) Mr. Farrin^tcm has succeeded in a^ldinj^ much to our knowl- 
edjje of these mountains, as well as condensing most of what was before 
known from earlier explorers. The description is accompanied by sev- 
eral photograi)hic plates of the crater of Popocatepetl and of the glacier 
named Porfirio Dias by Heilprin, of which latter he gives the first ade- 
quate description. He found that this glacier, like many others of 
North America, is in a state of retreat. Popocatepetl is an extinct vol- 
cano, but Prof. Farrington is inclined to believe that Ixtaccihuatl gave 
forth only fissure flows of lava. This opinion is based on the liomogen- 
eous and compact nature of the igneous rock of whicrh the inr»nntain is 
«o largely composed, and the elongated form and direction of the valley 
in which the glacier lies, and on the absence of any known centre of 
volcanic activity. Of the two it is the older mountain, and is supposed 
to be about a thousand feet less high than Popocatepetl. The rock in 
both is essentially andcsyte but with variations of texture. However, 
according to the Mexican geologists Aguilera and Ordonez the earliest 
eruptions of Popocatepetl were liasic busalts, with olivine, th(» order of 
the variaticm in mineralogical comj>osition being different from that 
found by Iddings in Klecrtric peak. n. h. w. 

The fuller" H earth of South Dohtfa. HKiMuni Rels. (Trans. Am. 
Inst. Min. Eng.^ July, 1897.) This clarifying and decolorizing agent 
has not been known in this countrv imtil within th«' past two vears. 
when it was announced from Florida by the United States (xeological 
Survey. Mr. Reis describees it from Fairburn, Custer county, and from 
Argyle and Minnekahta, South Dakota, giving several analyw^s. The 
deposits are large and are likely to take the place in this country en- 
tirely of that irafMjrted hitherto from Kngland. n. h. w. 

Tweiitiffirnt aiinunl report of the di'/),tr(ni<nt of gcologif ond natu- 
ral resourees, Indiana, W. S. Hlatchi.ky, state g»M)logist, Indianapo- 
lis, 18D7. Mr. Blatchley has chai)t.M-8 as follows: The natural resources 
of Indiana: The petroleum industry in Indiana: Indiana caves ami 
their fauna: A catalogue of the uncultivated ferns and fern allies and 
the flowering plants of Vigo county. Indiana. Other contributors t<» 
this report are: W. A. Noyes, ('omp(»sition of Indiana coals: Hans Da- 
den, Some notes on the Hlack slate or (rcnessee shale of New Albanv, 
Ind.: August F. Foerste, Re[)ort on the geology of the middle and up- 
per Silurian rocks of Clark, .Jetrerson, Ripley, Jennings and southern 
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Decatur counties; T. C. Hopkins and C. E. Liebenthal, The Bedford 
oolitic limestone of Indiana; J. C. Leach, Report of the state natural 
gas inspector; Robert Fisher, Rep)ort of the state inspector of nunes: 
C. F. Hall, Report of the state inspector of oils; J. T. Scovell, Geology 
of Vigo county. 

This volume is well printed and well illustrated and contains valuable 
scientific and economic rejjorts, and is a credit to thie State of Indiana. 

N. H. w. 

The Building Muterials of Pennaylvania, I. BroivHstonen, T. C. 
Hopkins, Assist, professor of economic geology in the Pennsylvania 
State college. ' (Appendix to the Annual Report of the State college, 
1896.) There is no better way than this, in which the state universities, 
esx)ecially those which have agricultural and mechanical departments 
or experimental stations, can serve the State and demonstrate their use- 
fulness. At the same time such investigations, directed by scientists, 
are sure to make important contributions to geology. Further a pure- 
ly economic report, in the hands of the ordinary statistician, lacks au- 
thority and influence as it lacks a scien title basis. It may be a ques- 
tion whether it is not Ux) much the custom to confine these institutions 
to practical agriculture and such chemical researches as grow out of it. 
A few of them have instituted quasi -geological surveys as a basis on 
which to exploit all other economic, and especially agricultural research- 
e<». It is to be hoped, as it seems probable, that the authorities of the 
Pennsylvania State college will continue this series of economical 
rej)orts. n. h. w. 

D('rel(fpment and mode of groxcth of Di ploy rapt us ^ MvCoy^ R. Rued- 
KMANN. (Report of the State Geologist [New York] for 1894.) This pa- 
per gives the results of a careful study of graptolites found in eastern 
New York in the Lower Silurian. The delicate, often linear, stipes 
which are the commoneFt form in which these fossils appear, were 
found by Hall to radiate from a centre, or central disc, branching some- 
times into spreading fronds with many radii. The sjiecial object of la- 
ter (ibservers has been to elucidate the structure and functions of this 
disc. Within this horny disc are globular vesicles which are sometimes 
eight ill number. Kach vesicle contains a capsule varying from oval to 
club shaped, with a firm test whose interior offered no obstruction to 
the entrance of sediment. Thes(» vesicrles alsi) contain the so-called 
"siculie." It was obvious that the vesicles are reprcxUictive organs, and 
comparable to those of the living Sertularians. The author gives in de- 
tail, with references to tigures drawn from siM'cimens, the process of de- 
velopment of Di'plog rapt Nit prist is. n. h. w. 

Arti'si((n wells in southern and uiniUern AVir Jersey and in the Cre- 
t(tee<)ns stnda of Jjtng Island. Lkwis Woot.man. (FVom the re[Kirt of 
the state geologist of New Jersey for 18JHi.) This report ccmsists prin- 
cipally of the records of deposits in the areas mention<'d. I)(M»p wells 
in X(?w Jersey draw water from six principal water horizons, partly in 
the Cretaceous and partly in the Miocene. n. h. w. 
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Abrani Gesner; A review of his scientific work, G. F. Matthew. (Bul- 
letin XV, Nat. Hist. Soc. New Brunswick, 1897.) This is a companion 
and supplement to Bulletin No. xiv which contains a sketch of the life 
and character of Gesner by his son, W. G. Gesner of New York. These 
together amply set forth and will serve to perpetuate the important 
work that -was performed in the extreme eastern provinces of Canada 
by this geolot^ical pioneer. This work is not a mere list of the publish- 
ed books and jmpers of Gesner, but Dr. Matthew has added many dis- 
cussions and comparisons, with critical comments, apropos of the co- 
temporary literature. Not the least interesting is the history of the 
Graywacke system of New Brunswick, the lower part of which in his 
last report (1843) Dr. Gesner classed as Cambrian on account of the 
scarcity of organic remains. Gosner's geological map of a part of New 
Brunswick is reproduced in black characters. n. h. w. 

The Cretaceous clay marl exposure at Cliffwood, A'. Y- Arthur 
HoLi^iCK. (Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., xvi, Jan. 1897.) Some of the re- 
sults of the assiduous study of Mr. Hoi lick on the Cretaceous deposits 
of the Atlantic coast are here given. To the flora which has already 
been described Mr. Hollick adds a number of new species, n. h. w. 
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Akctic Exploration. Lieut. Feary this year takes several 
parties to Greenland for scientific purposes, landing tliein at 
some points selected by themselves, while he goes farther 
north to initiate j)lans for a grand expedition next year in 
tsearch of the pole bj^ way of cape Sabine, and to ])rociire the 
great mass of native iron whi<'h it was found impossible to 
handle last year. The parties who accompany this expedition 
are as follows: Prof. ('. H. Hitchcock and a number of assist- 
ants who will spend the summer in the region of Ivigut for 
the purpose of glacial investigation and for the study of ruins 
of the old Norse colonies; R. W. Porter who goes to Batlin 
land at Forbisher strait, who will remain for a year's exi)lora- 
•tion of the interior north of Forbisher bay and west of Cum- 
berland sound ; Charles Schuchert and David White for the 
study of the fossil localities of the Noursoak peninsula, and 
for the collection of fossils, a region renowned for the fossil 
flora described by Ileer ; and others not for geological pur- 
poses. •• 

The geological society of America has taken favorable ac- 
tion, at the instigation of l^ieut. Peary, looking to concerted 
efforts for the more systematic survcjy of the northern coasts 
of North America. 

Prop. E. H. Williams, Jr., is makinga survey of the *'I\an- 
san" drift in the vicinity of Warren, Pa., a continuation of 
his investigations begun in 1892. 
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Johns Hopkins University. Geo. B. Shattuck, Ph. D., 
recently fellow in geologj^ has been appointed assistant in ge- 
ology. Clevp:land Abbe, Jr., has been appointed fellow in 
geology. 

Yale University. Dr. Chas. E. Beecher has been made 
full professor of historical geology in the University. Dr. L. V. 
PiRSSON has been made full professor of physical geology in 
the Scientific School. Both gentlemen have been X)Ut on the 
Governing Board of the Sheffiield Scientific School. 

Appletons' Popular Science Monthly for June contains an 
account, accompanied by portraits of several geoh)gists, of the 
coming meeting of the International Congress of Geologists 
at St. Petersburg. There is also a sketch of Richard Owen 
written by Pres. D. S. Jordan. 

The American Microscopical Society will hold its next 
meeting at 'J'oledo, first week in August, guest of the Toledo 
Microscopical Society. The president is Dr. E. \V. Claypole, 
Akron, Ohio, and the secretary is Dr. Wm. Krauss, Buffalo. 
New York. 

The School of Mines of Pennsylvania State Collect: is 
endeavoring to supplement to some extent the State geological 
Survey reports by publishing papers on the economic products 
of the state. Prof. T. C. Hopkins of that school prepared last 
year a report on the brownstones of the state and this summer 
is at work on the clays of the west part of the state. They 
expect to continue the work on other economic subjects so far 
as the time and means permit. 

Geolo(;ical Survey of West Virginia. A bill providing for 
a geological survey of this state was passed by the legislature 
at its last session. It puts the survey under a commission 
made up of the governor, treasurer, president of the West 
Virginia Universit}', president of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, and the director of the West Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
periment vStation,who serve without compensation, except ac- 
tual expenses. They appoint as superintendent of the survey 
a g(M)logist of reputation, and such assistants as the}' deem 
necessary. The objects of the survey are: an examination of 
the geological formation of the state, with special reference 
to economic products; an examination of the soils and their 
adaj>tability to particular croj)s; an examination of forests: 
a study of the ])hysical features of ^h: state with reference to 
their practical bearing iij)on occupations, industrial develop- 
ment and material prosjUM-ity of thej)eoj)le; the preparation 
of special ge(»logical and e(»onomic maps to illustrate the re- 
sources of the state, and the ])reparation of special reports 
on the geology and state resources. (EtHjiuvcviiuj mtd Mining 

JoUDUll.) 
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74 de^M 10 to 15 min. Aside from the writer, the members of this 
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Xafure of the Study, Professors Chamberlin and Salisbury 
have recently* described very fully the conditions along the 
margin of numerous valley glaciers, and valley glacier tongues 
of the Greenland ice cap, notably those in the Inglefield gulf 
region. The}' have also described some of the features along 
the margin of the main ice cap. It seems unnecessary to dupli- 
cate this description by the statement of observations of sim- 
ilar phenomena made upon the smaller glaciers of the Upper 
Nugsuak peninsula region. However, some features seen by 
u? differ from those described bv these authors, and some of 
the characters described by them were not observed. It 
therefore seems important to state in some detail the condi- 
tions found along the margin of this part of the ice cap. 

Aside from the stud}' of small glaciers and of the evidence 
of former glaciation in the Upper Nugsuak peninsula, consid- 
erable time was spent in the examination of the large glacier 
which terminates in the sea at the head of the deep fjord on 
the south side of this peninsula. The name Cornell glacier 
was given to this hitherto unnamed ice tongue, whose source 
of supply is the great Greenland ice cap. It comes down t^ 
the sea in a broad valley, which at a distance of five miles froi 
the front is bounded by mountainous valley walls not lesi 
than twenty miles apart. As it proceeds toward the sea th< 
glacier narrows between the mountainous valley sides, and^ 
when it ends in the fjord the distance from the north to the 
south margin is seven or eight miles. It has not a continuous 
sea face, but is interrupted by a partial nunatak, whose sea 
front is about 1.8 miles. This nunatak called mount Hope 
divides the glacier into two unequal parts, the northern arm 
being about 1.4 miles long and the southern arm 4.6 miles.f 
There is, therefore, a total sea frontage of about six miles, 
and a curved line parallel to the front of the glacier and one 
or two miles from the sea, is nine or ten miles long. 

The northern margin of this peninsula, for a distance of 
about ten miles, and the contact with the nunatak, mount 
Hope, were studied in some detail, and the surface of the 
front of the ice was also examined. With Messrs. Martin and 



♦Jour. Greol. 

tTheeo nieaeurenients were obtained from a map, for the preparation 
«)f which I am indebted to Mr. J. A. Bonsteel of the Cornell party. 
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Bonsteel I made a journey over the ice to a nunatak which 
rises above the glacier at a distance of eight or ten miles from 
its margin. This nunatak, named mount Schurman,* was as- 
cended, and its contact examined. We therefore obtained a 
rather clear idea of the conditions existing on and at the mar- 
gin of a part of the Greenland ice cap, and also of a single 
great glacier tongue extending from it into the sea. 

Bock Fragments ou the Ice Surface, Excepting at its base, 
where it comes in contact with tlie moraine and the nunataks, 
the ice, so far as seen, was absolutely free of all debris ex- 
cepting of two kinds. Near the sea, and in fact as far as we 
went out upon the ice, to a distance of six or eight miles from 
the terminus, the glacier surface was pitted by the dust wells 
which have frequently been described. These were of impal- 
pable dust, evidently blown from the land. Professor Gill 
has examined some which was c<'>llected at a distance of about 
three miles from the nearest land, and under the microscope 
discovered distinct fragments of recognizable minerals. Tlu* 
larger pieces are biotite mica, but there are also smaller frag- 
ments of epidote, plagioclase, feldspar and quartz. In the 
specimen examined the largest pieces of mica measured one- f' 
sixth of a millimeter. This dust rested in wells of water 
whose depth was usually not greater than eight or nine inch- 
es, though in some cases as much as 15 or 18 inches. In di- 
ameter the wells varied from one-eighth of an inch to several 
feet. The total amount of this dust in an acre of ice would 
amount to only a few pounds. 

The second class of debris was found in only one place, on 
the seaward or down stream «ide of the mount Schurman 
nunatak. (Plate VI.) This was a moraine of large rock , 
fragments, with a considerable admixture of clay, derived 
from the two lateral moraines of mount Schurman. The clay 
element was of minor importance, and at a distance of a mile 
from the nunatak had almost entirely disappeared, being car- 
ried away by water, and removed b}' the good sized streams 
which flowed over the ice surface parallel to, and along the 
side of the moraine. As the distance increased the moraine 
became more and more attenuated, until finallv there wasoiiiv 
a narrow band of rock, resting as a mere film on the ice sur- 

♦After president J. G. Schurman of Cornell UniverBity. 
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face. Here not only the clay, but all excepting the larger 
fragments had been carried away along the smooth stream 
bed. So complete is the destruction of the moraine by this 
means and by the crevassing of the ice surface further down, 
that we were unable to say where the moraine reached the 
fjord. The sea front of the glacier showed no signs of the 
presence of any medial moraine, and hence we conclude that 
it has all found its way to the bottom of the glacier. 

Drainage on the Tee Surface, There was distinct drainage 
on the ice surface. Innumerable tiny streams occurred, and 
either cascaded into the crevasses or flowed rapidly down over 
the margin of'the glacier. Small lakes also exist in the irreg- 
ularities of the ice surface, and one that was seei^ had an area 
of about an eighth of a mile by 75 yards. Its waters were 
clear and its bottom entirelv free from sediment. 

The large stream which tiowed parallel to the mount Schur- 
man medial moraine received its supply in great part from 
the marginal drainage along the boundary of this nunatak. 
We followed it for more than a mile and found it flowing in a 
valley, often bounded by a steep wall rising to the hight of 16 
or 20 feet. The slope was ^apid, and its width varied from a 
few yards to ten or fifteen. In no place was it narrow enough 
to be crossed without wading. Finally, about a mile from 
the nunatak. the stream turned abruptly at right angles, cross- 
ing the moraine and flowing toward the south, in a canon with 
walls twenty or thirty feet high. It was impossible to follow 
this stream further, but from the fact that it was flowing to- 
ward a much crevassed part of the glacier, we had no doubt 
that it soon disappeared beneath the surface of the ice. 

Nature of the Ice Surface. The surface of the glacier 
presented two opposite types of outline, the smooth, hard and 
only slightly crevassed^aiLrface, over which travel was moder- 
ately easy, and certain very^ much crevassed areas which could 
not be traversed. Of course there was every gradation be- 
tween these extremes. The crevassed portion was greatly 
roughened by melting, so that it became a maze of deep cracks 
with intermediate hills of clear, slippery ice. Attempts to 
penetrate this were in every case given up after a journey of 
a few dozen yards. The crevassed areas are of two kinds, 
those located on the surface of the ice where it swells upward 
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into domes, on the sites of buried hills — unborn nunataks — 
and those where the motion was rapid. Tiie crevassed domes 
varied in diameter but were surrounded by smooth areas so 
that the crevassing was apparently due to the cause which 
produced the local upswelling. 

The more general crevassing, included under the second di- 
vision, was confined to the distinct valley portions of the gla- 
cier, where the movement was more rapid. Practically the 
entire area of each glacier tongue, from the land boundary on 
either side, was thus crevassed; and the irregularity increased 
perceptibly toward the central and lower portions. In reality, 
along this part of the ice the smooth traversible areas were 
the exception; and in our journey to mount Schurman we 
were obliged to look carefully to see whether we could pass 
out to the nunatak over the ice. There was but one feasible 
route, unless we should make a detour from a distant point 
and approach the nunatak from the rear by a journey of 25 or 
30 miles. This smooth area lay between the two nunataks, 
and hence in the line of slight motion. From the fact that in 
this place the ice surface was distinctly higher than on either 
side in the two arms of the Cornell glacier, we also concluded 
that this was a ridge over the buried highland in the under- 
lying land. In other places it was also found that the ice cap 
could be reached most easily from the divide areas between 
two valley tongues. This was notably the case between the 
Cornell glacier and the Wyckolf glacier, which is the next 
valley tongue on the northern side of the one which we chiefly 
studied. 

Ice Motion, So marked was the irregularity of the ice 
surface that it became evident upon first inspection, and cer- 
tain after some attempts had been made, that it would be im- 
possible to go out upon either the north or the south arm of 
the Cornell glacier to a sufficient distance to obtain the real 
average rate of motion. With little time at our command, 
and many new features to study, we decided that the attempt 
t(» measure the rate of movement of the glacier promised less 
results than a study of other features. Hence no actual meas- 
urements were made; but from the amount of ice coming from 
the Front of the glacier it was evident that the rate was con- 
siderably less than in some glaciers hitherto measured on this 
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coast, such for instance as the Ui>ernavik glacier fifty or seven- 
ty-five miles south of this one. No large icebergs came from 
, the front in the two or three weeks that we were camped with- 
in sight of the glacier. However, numerous icebergs of medi- 
um size were sent off, and innumerable small fragments were 
constantly floating away from the glacier. During the .time 
that we saw the ice front in intimate detail, its outline did 
not change in any of its larger features, though there were 
many changes in minor details. 

Sea Margiiu The sea front of the two arras of the Cornell 
glacier is a solid wall of ice (Plate VII), un^fiTiTut somewhat 
"at the water level, and from this rising in most cases as a per- 
pendicular precipice to a hight'of over 200 feet above the sea 
and in the higher places to an elevation of 800 feet. The crest 
of this sea wall forms a ragged sky line, as the crests and pin- 
nacles are outlined against the sky, and it is cracked by crev- 
asses in such a way, that every now and then pieces of great 
or small size are tumbling off, sending reports through the air 
and waves across the fjord. The birth of an iceberg was the 
most impressive sight among all the wonders of mj' Arctic 
journey. 

This ice wall was of marble whiteness throughout its entire 
extent. Not only was there no sign of debris on the ice sur- 
face, but none was revealed in the 200 or 300 feet of a point 
which rises above the sea, nor was there either lamination or 
stratification. It was a solid wall which in fracture resembled 
a find-grained dolomitic limestone which has no particles dis- 
coverable by the eye. In color it was of dazzling marble 
whiteness. So far as the sea end furnished evidence there 
might have been no debris and no differential movement that 
would cause banding. That this conclusion is not warranted 
is plainly shown when an iceberg comes from the front, and 
in its turning reveals the bands of dirt in the lower ice. Not 
only was there no englacial or superglacial moraine, but there 
were no streams on or in the ice at its margin. Hence the the- 
ory of englacial or superglacial origin of certain kinds of gla- 
cial deposits receives no support from this study. 

The Land 3far(/i/i — OufUne, The ice cap in this region 
comes in contact with the land, coinciding closely with the 
irregularities of the land itself. If there is a valley a tongue 
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enters it, provided the elevation and slope permit; if a precip- 
itous indentation of the land occurs, the ice margin reaches 
further than on the point projecting toward the ice. Coming 
to a nunatak the ice rises against the land on the eastern side, 
then sweeps around it, the tw^o arms meeting at a very much 
lower level at the western base. On the eastern side of the 
partial nunatak mount Hope the ice surface is about 1060 
feet above the sea, and the nunatak reaches an elevation only 
390 feet higher, or 1450 feet, while on the western or seaward 
face of this nunatak, the mountain rises 1450 feet above sea 
level, and from 1260 to 1300 feet above the ice surface. The 
same feature is seen around mount Schurman. There the ice 
surface is 1750 feet above the sea on the eastern side, and only 
1350 feet a mile further west at the western base of the moun- 
tain. Hence this nunatak, whose elevation is 2210 feet, rises 
nearly 1000 feet above the western ice surface and only 460 
feet above the eastern. About three miles west of this is a 
nunatak just peeping through the ice stream of the south Cor- 1 ■ 
nell glacier. It is so overridden on the eastern side that it 
cannot be seen from that direction ; but from the west it is 
plainly visible. 

Land Face, The margin of the ice cap or the glacier in 
contact with the peninsula and the nunatak, is prevailingly 
characterized by a moderate slope. (Fig. 1, plate VIII), In 
this it dilfers radically from the conditions described by 
Chamberlin and Salisbury for the glaciers north of cape York, 
There a moderate slope of the ice margin was an exception, 
in some cases to be explained by the presence of snowbanks 
at the base; here it is the rule, and is the natural glacier face. 
In all I followed its margin for no less than fifteen miles, and 
in this distance traveled many miles on the actual ice slope. 
Again and again I passed from the ice top to the land. Here 
a vertical slope was the exception. Oftentimes the lower de- 
bris zone of the glacier presented a moderate slope and the 
clear upper ice a precipitous face; but it was never necessary 
to go far to find an area in which ascent to the ice surface 
was easy. 

Debris in the Ice, Along this margin I found that Cham- 
berlin and Salisbury have described a distinct separation be- 
tween the debris-free upper ice and debris-filled lower layers 
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distinctly stratified, (Fig. 2, plate VIII); but unlike them I 
found no contortion of the laminje. The banding was won- 
derfully even, and the layers parallel, being deflected only by 
irregularities of the bed. Nor were there any upturned layers 
such as those recently described by professor Salisbury.* I 
found none of the surface moraines to which Lieut. Pear}^ had 
called my attention, and which professor Salisbury has recent- 
ly described and offered as an explanation the theory that they 
are due to the upturned edges of the debris-filled lamina?. f 
The amount of debris in the ice along the margin was slight, 
and the fragments varied in size from large boulders to clay 
bands. 

Movement. The movement of this part of the ice along the 
land margin was continuous. In other words, although there 
was much melting along the glacier terminus, the ice cap does 
not move out to the point where meltin^_^xfieeds supply, but 
goes off toward the land, where considerable is melted, and is 
then deflected by the valley walls and turned ott" toward the 
valley tongues. In the case of the Cornell glacier there is 
this ice drainage along the valley walls toward the more re- 
/ stricted fjord ; and as the ice is turned by the land, its velocity 
becomes higher, because more and moxe ^ is sup plied to the 
narrow^exit. Therefore not only in the narrow valley tongues, 
but even along the land margin, the supply of glacier ice 
from the interior is destroyed only in small degree by melting 
and mainly by breaking off in the sea and floating away. 
Around the nunataks the conditions are somewhat different; 
here the ice comes upon the land in a direct way, piles up 
against the stoss or east side, and then divides, flowing away 
along the side of the nunatak. 

The motion along the margin of the ice cap is therefore dif- 
ferent from place to place and will vary with the thickness of 
the ice covering. While the glacier front is standing at a 
certain place, the direction of ice movement in the glacier 
valley tongue will be directly outward along the axis of the 
valley; but a few miles distant, on the valley sides, the move- 
ment will be diagonally along the valley walls toward the fix- 
is. With a thicker ice covering, overspreading all the land, 

♦Jour. (Jeol. 
tJour. Geo]. 
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the advance would be directly outward from the interior: and 
hence in the two stages the striae would vary in direction in 
the same place. With this deflection in ice movement there is 
of course also a deflection in transportation. Materials brought 
from the interior nearly to the land margin instead of being 
deposited on the land may move along its edge d(5wn toward, 
and even into the sea. 

Attack on the Nunatak, Around the nunatak the ice ' ' 
shows very distinctly tjje ditt'erence in attack on the stossand 
lee sides. Coming against the eastern face of mount Schur- 
man, the ice piles up on the back and then divides; and it is 
evident that all along the eastern, northern, ana southern sides 
of the nunatak the ice is scouring with rapidity. But on the. 
west side the currents unite at a distance of two or three hun- 
dred yards below the end of the nunatak, and there is no indi- 
cation that the union of these two tongues is made sufldciently 
early to scour the western mountain face. There isa stagiiant 
block of ice between the mountain and the united currents that 
come around the nunatak. That this eifect has been notice- 
able throughout the history of mount Schurman is plainly 
shown by the topography. The entire mountain has recently — ▼ 
been submerged beneath the glacier; yet the western side is so 
precipitous that standing on the margin one looks down a 
nearly vertical precipice upon the ice 1000 feet below; and if -^ 
one should fall from the edge of this he would go at least 200 
feet without striking the rock wall. Upon this margin, al- 
though recently glaciated, there is almost no glacial scouring. 
The much higher Devil's Thumb shows that the same condi- 
tions once existed there. The eastern side is distinctly' glaci- 
ated ; but a stone dropped from the western face falls a thous- 
and feet before striking rock, and this face is greatly rough- 
ened.* 

Moraine at the Ice Terminui<. — [n the Sea. What there 
is in the sea at the base of the glacier we had no means of 
telling: but I doubt very much if extensive moraines are ac- 
cumulating there. Practically all of the debris brought by 
the ice is distributed in the lower layers of the glacier. There 
is none to be w'ashed down from the top and front, and thus 
to accumulate in the sea. All must come from the bottom, 

♦For this observation I am indebted to Mr. J. O. Martin. 
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and this part of the ice is subjected to melting only by con- 
tact with water whose temperature never rises much above 
the freezing point. Hence great quantities of the lower de- 
bris cannot drop off in the neighborhood of the glacier. Ev- 
ery now and then an iceberg passes off from this glacier front, 
and the moraine which it contains passes out into the fjord, 
\ to be distributed over its bed, or in the more distant seas. It 
tiierefore seems that along the sea front the morainic accum- 
ulation must be slight. With a distinct surface moraine the 
case would be quite different. 

On the Land, Along the land margin there is a nearly 
continuous morainic ridge parallel to the ice front. (Fig. 2, 
.Plate VIII,' and Figs. 1 and 2, Plate IX.) It usually rests at 
the base of the ice foot, and is sometimes a part of this foot, 
where debris has accumulated and protected the ice beneath 
from the warmth of the sun, causing this part of the glacier 
to rise as a ridge. Frequently, however, the moraine ridge is 
well separated from the ice margin, and sometimes there are 
several parallel ridges from which the ice front has succes- 
sively withdrawn. Recent withdrawal is indicated by this 
ridge now separated from the ice. 

To me it was extremely disappointing to find nothing that 
closely resembled the great moraines of the United States. In 
topographic outline the deposit along the ice edge on the land 
was more like an esl^r than a moraine. It was a ridge quite 
like a lateral moraine, and some of the larger moraine ridges 
extend as long embankments, rising from ten to twenty feet, 
with a width of thirty or forty feet across the base. Here and 
there the combination of several ridges gives the hummocky 
outline of our moraines, but these were distinctly exceptional. 
(Plate IX, Fig. 2.) The reason for this peculiarity of outline 
is evidently the direction of ice motion. Along the ice mar- 
gin the movement is diagonal to the land; hence, while there 
is a movement toward the narrow valley glacier, there is also 
some material brought to the edge and left there by melting. 

An increase in the supply would cause less topographic 
change on the land margin than in the sea face. In this re- 
gion of great topographic diversity there is little chance of an 
oscillation on the front. The forward movement would over- 
ride the moraine ridges and carry the material down toward 
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the Pea, instead of pushing them to a new margin. The rea- 
son for the ridge form is that debris comes to the ice ledge, 
and. loosened by melting, rolls to the bottom, accumulating 
there. In most cases the moraine was evidently much less 
thick than it appeared to be because of the ice foot below ; but 
some ridges twelve to fifteen feet in hight, were evidently en- 
tirely composed of rock fragments because separated from 
the ice by an interval in some cases as great as 150 feet. The 
ridge form is necessary because the ice along the land advan- 
ces and retreats only very 8lightl3\ The only way in which 
an extensive deposit of hummocky moraine could be formed 
would be for the ice to stay nearly in one place for a long 
time. If the glacier retreats, the debris from the ice is dis 
tributed as a thin covering; if it advance the moraine is car- 
ried away toward the sea. 

The material brought by the glacier to this terminus was 
very stony, and hence the surface features are those of very 
rocky moraines. The}'' are often piles of boulders with very 
little clay, though at times the clay element formed one-half 
the bulk of the moraine. The rocks were frequently rounded 
and scratched like ordinary ice transported fragments. 
Among these boulders gneiss predominated, but porphyritic 
granite, slate, and quartzite, derived from some hidden areas 
beyond the ice margin, are abundant, and the size of the 
blocks varies up to ten or fifteen tons. 

In some places along the land niargin the moraine on the 
border of the ice is increased in bulk by the addition of de- 
bris falling from the land. But this is rare, and is found on- 
. ly where the ice movement is such as to press it against pre- 
cipitous hills. Around the nunatake this condition is not 
uncommon, for there the rapid glacier movement presses the 
ice against the land.- At mou/it Schurman there are two such 
bands, one on either side, caused partly by glacial debris and 
partly by masses falling from the clitfs; and the union of 
these two bands forms the medial moraine described above. 
Professor Barton showed me exactly such a moraine around 
the base of the Umenak mountain near the town of Umenak. 
It had been gathered there at a time when the glacier had 
passed out into the Umenak fjord, and the mountain had ris- 
en as a nunatak above the valley, in exactly the same way 
that mount Schurman now rises above the Cornell glacier. 
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fee Margin Drainage, The land front of the glacier is a 
slope, var} ing in steepness, and forming one face of a valley 
whose other wall is the land, sometimes having a gentle slope 
but usually a precipitous hill side. In the valley thus formed 
there is a marginal drainage, (Plate X) with a water supply 
furnished mainly from the ice. Numerous tiny streams flow 
from the glacier top, cascading down the slope and uniting 
with the marginal stream. No single case of a suh^la cial 
stream emerging from beneath the ice was found. The melt- 
ing was entirely surface and marginal, though along the sea 
front it is perfectly certain that there is subglacial drainage. 
The surface melting of the crevassed glacier forms streams 
which disappear into the ice, and which come out somewhere 
below sea level ; but we were not successful in finding out 
where these emerged. 

In its passjige down the valley, between the ice and the land, 
the marginal stream finally enters the sea. During its passage 
it now and then encounters tongues of ice, and for a distance 
flows along them, and finally beneath them, where the glacier 
(»dge rests against a moraine, or the rock of the land. Again 
it falls over a rock ledge as a cascade, or even a grand water- 
fall ; and every here and there it i s damm ed to form^aLJUargi- 
nal lake. (Plate XI.) Dozens of these, great-and small, were 
seen along the margin : and they varied in size from tiny 
pools to ponds half a mile in length, and 200 to 300 yards in 
width. 

Since the water of the marginal streams is everywhere milky 
with sediment, these lakes are receiving quantities of mud- 
dy deposits, and in them tiny deltas are being built. (Fig. 1, • 
Plate XII.) Where the lake'waters bathed the ice front little 
icebergs are coming off, in exactly the same way as in the 
fjorcTat the glacier front, and these are bearing out into the 
lake large rock fragments which are being strewn over the 
bottom or on the shores. Also at the base^of the ice cliffs, as 
well as on some of the deltas formed by rapidly flowing streams, 
pebbles and boulders are being mixed with the clay. 

Nearly everjj^ake shows signs of alteration in level result- 
ing from the change in outflow either to some point beneath 
the ice, when the lake may be entirely drained, or to some 
lower outlet for the lake opened by a change in the ice front, 
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or by the down cutting of the stream bed where it is eating 
its way through a morainic dam. The different elevations 
are plainly evident from the absence of lichens on the rocks, 
the clay clinging to the rocky shores, and the beach terraces 
along the old shore lines. In one case, at the western end of 
mount Schurman, a lake of this type, with a depth of at least 
100 feet lias recently been drained. Where these extinct lake 
beds exist one sees revealed an expanse of muddy bottom 
with scattered blocks of rock. No chance was found of de- 
termining the depth of these clay beds, but in some cases 
they were evidently several feet deep, perhaps even several 
scores of feet. 

In the deposits now being made along the margin of this 
glacier there were two extremes, the bouldery material and ' 
the clay beds. No sand or gravel deposits were seen. Hence j 
here is another of the many differences between the present j 
results of the Greenland glaciation. and the more ancient de- ! / 
posits that were made by the American glacier. 

Morainic Complexity, By the study of the moraines and 
marginal lakes along the ice front, one sees enough to help 
liim to a satisfactory conception of the manner of formation 
of the irregular moraines in the United States, where the drift 
supply was greater and the oscillation of the ice front more 
easily possible. Co-operating with the normal dragging of 
materials to the margin, and with some possible shoving of 
materials at the end, accompanied by the accumulation of ta- 
lus deposits at the base of the glacier front, there was the ac- 
tion of streams over the ice surface, and possibly from be- 
neath, and the presence of the lakes and frequently changing 
marginal drainage. Lakes appear and disappear, being caused 
by conditions now in part absent. With a complex interaction 
of these various causes the topography and structure of the 
American moraine seems easily possible to one who has travel- 
ed along the edge of the Greenland ice cap. All that is needed 
is a little imagination which will permit the ice to change its 
front more frequently and to bring a greater supply of debris. 

As has been described above, the land moraine of this 
Greenland glacier is generally a ridge ; but sometimes it be- 
comes a series of choppy hills, quite like those of the Ameri- 
can moraines, due to the presence of several ridges with difF- 
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erent axes, and formed by a slightly different rate of supply. 
Another supposed cause for irregularity of niorainic topogra- 
phy was also seen illustrated. In the valley tongue of the 
south Cornell glacier, on the southern side of mount Hope, the 
terminus is in a marginal lake whose waters are milky with 
sediment furnished from the glacier. Like the balance of 
the glacier, this tongue is retreating. So recently has it 
withdraw^n to a n«»table degree, that at a distance of twenty 
or thirty yards from the margin there are two large blocks of 
ice stranded in the lake, each piece having an area of perhaps 
half an acre. These are grounded in the water, and are part- 
ly or entirely cut off from the glacier. In any event they are 
separated from it by the lake water. Hence they are being 
surrounded by sediment, and as they melt still further, their 
tops will come beneath the lake, and they will be buried be- 
neath the sediment. Even now they are evidently weighed 
down by the load of clay, for they do not rise more than a few 
feet above the lake surface, and not so high as they would 
need to rise if they were afloat. When finally the lake dis- 
api>ears, and the ice withdraws, we shall have a pair of typical 
kettle holes. 

Variation in Lower Tee Currents, Along the glacier mar- 
gin, we may often see the effect of the irregularities of the 
bottom upon the movement of the ice. Ledges and small hills 
are often present beneath the glacier, and their influence is 
to deflect the lower layers by their tiny irregularities. The 
lowest ice rests on the surface, occupying its depressions; but 
the layers above are curved only in accord with the (jenerai 
surface. In other words, the irregular surface is made more 
regular by the nearly stagnant bottom ice, which Alls the de- 
pressions, and raises the lee side of the elevatiiui toward the 
top of the higher part. This raises the irregular surface into 
a form having approximately the outline of the general up- 
per levels. The ice arches over the irregular land, making 
curves, which are plainly seen by the arch of the debris lay- 
ers, whose form is that of a generalized dome of a regular 
form. (Fig. 2, Plate XII.) This curve frequently simulates 
the drumlinoid curve. Layers once disturbed and raised do 
not continue at this level in the ice, but return to approxi- 
mately the same elevation as that where they started. Here 
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is seen the reason for the formation of roches moutonees 
forms; some areas are scoured more than otliers, and there is 
a gradual reduction to a generalized surface because the de- 
pressions are protected by more nearly stagnant ice, while the 
projections are worn down toward the curve of average out- 
line of the irregularity. 

Variations in the Direction of Ice Movement, The ice 
sheet, burying all land so that no sign of it is found on the 
ice top, as is the case in the interior of Greenland, must move 
with moderate directness and uniformity. Perhaps there is 
some deflection by topographic irregularities of great size, 
but such variation would be the same in direction so long as 
the thickness of the ice remains constant. For instance, if a 
part of the present irregular border of Greenland were over- 
ridden by the ice sheet the general direction would be west- 
ward, notwithstanding peninsulas and mountain peaks, which, 
however, might deflect the ice slightly from the general di- 
rection. Any considerable deflection could not be caused, for 
the land irregularities are less in importance than the force 
which is pushing the ice onward. 

When such a land is being abandoned by the ice sheet, 
quite different conditions are introduced. At first the moun- 
tain peaks begin to appear as nunataks, first, merely checking 
the ice movement and making it nearly stagnant on top, while 
the glacier moves around the sides, deflected possibly many 
degrees from the original course. Later, by rising above the 
ice, and dividing it into two streams, which may possibly 
meet on the downstream side, or if the terminus ends in the 
sea failing to join, a similar deflection is caused. Where it 
comes in contact with the land there may be decided deflec- 
tion of the ice currents, possibly toward a valley tongue, as 
frequently is the case with the ice near the margin of the Cor- 
nell glacier. Near the margin there may be a very decided de- 
flection of currents, even in neighboring parts of the glacier, 
and at the exact terminus the deflection may be even greater. 

A tongue of ice, led away by some favorably situated val- 
ley, will go in whatever direction the vaHey leads; and one 
of the most astqnishing results that I obtained from my study 
of^the ice margin, was the discovery of the remarkable man- 
ner in which the ice is thus deflected. Even a tiny depression 
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may sutlice to lead away a tongue of the ice cap. On the 
southern side of mount Hope such a valley glacier, project- 
ing from the south Cornell glacier, moves at right angles to 
the main axis of the ice, then turns again, until at its end the 
current is actually back toward the direction from which the 
ice came. Here debris brought from the east turns northward 
and finally back a short distance toward its source in the east. 

Later, if the land is high, the continental glacier becomes 
transformed locally to smaller snow field^s, or fee caps, and 
valley glaciers. Such is the present condition of the Upp<*r 
Nugsuak peninsula, and doubtless other parts of the Green- 
land coast.* Then the glaciers may begin to move back tow- 
ard the direction from which the earliest ice cap cjime, and 
the boulders may be carried back toward their sources. It is 
possible that some of the gneiss boulders mentioned by pro- 
fessor Chamberlain as occurring at the terminus of the Blase- 
dale glacier of Disco island may have begun such a journey 
eastward toward their original source. f In the Upper Nug- 
suak there is certainly this movement. When we are consid- 
ering the distribution of drift in the United States we must 
certainly take into account this fact, that ice near the termi- 
nus of a great glacier is decidedly deflected, and that the cur- 
rents in ditferent stages may be not merely at right angles, 
but even parallel to, and back toward some previous position. 

Drift on the Upper Nugsuak Peninauln, As much as 
three-fourths or even four-fifths of the Upper Nugsuak penin- 
sula is either bare rock or talus deposit. The barrenness of 
drift is remarkable. In protected places, on slopes and in 
narrow valleys, there are till beds, and now and then there are 
imoraines at the margins or ends of the valleys; but elsewhere 
'there is bed rock. No stratified deposits of drift were found 
on the peninsula. Indeed the place where drift is most abun- 
dant is exactly along the glacier margin. At first I thought 
this indicated a longer stand of the ice at this point: but very 
soon the true explanation was seen to be removal rather than 
failure to deposit. At best the Greenland glacier is not great- 
ly drift laden, but. the amount in all parts of the lower ice 
that was visible would even now furnish at least a thin film 
over the land, if the ice should melt. 



♦See Tarr, Am. Geol., vol. xix, April, 1897, pp. 2(>2-267. 
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On the steep hill sides it has been washed off from the rock, 
so long smoothed by the ice and made slippery by the melting 
of snow and frost in the summer. In the torrents of early 
summer most of it has left its place, and the hill sides have 
been left nearly bare.* The proof of this is found in the pe- 
culiar distribution of the boulders. It was noticed that on 
the hill sides, and even on many of the hill tops, the only re- 
mains of glacial deposits were boulders, most of which either 
rested on pebbles, or on a flat face, either of their own or of 
the bed rock. The characteristic condition of the boulder 
was perched on two or three pebbles, and so raised above the 
bed rock that one could look beneath the boulder to points be- 
yond. Thus perched in a stable position, some of the bould- 
ers have remained, while the small beds of clay and pebbles, 
and the less favorably placed b(mlders, have gone away, leav- 
ing these as monuments testifying to the former presence of 
at least some drift. 

Comparison of Greenland and American Glacial Depoaifs. 
While it is true that froui the Greenland glacier were obtain- 
ed man}'^ hints concerning the conditions existing during the 
American glaciation, it is equally true that the conditions in 
the two places were widel}' different. In the first place the 
topography of Greenland is unlike that in most of the United 
States, finding its nearest analogue in tlie Adirondacks and 
northern New England region. Then too, the greatest activity 
of the Greenland^ glacier is in the valley glacier tongues, 
which end in the sea, while for America the glacier end was 
mainly on the land. Where the glacier ends against the land, 
the cause for this terminus is only partly that of melting. 
Much of the material brought toward the land margin even- 
tually goes into the neighboring sea, either in streams or in 
the ice directly, as this is deflected by the land. 

Morever the amount of debris carried by the American gla- 
cier was very much in excess of that now being transported 
by the Greenland ice sheet. This may be due to the greater 
hardness of the Greenland rock, though this is not greater 
than in parts of New England. The conditions on Labrador 
and Baffin land are more nearly like those on the margin of 
Greenland than the United States. I believe this is because 
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the part now exposed on the Greenland coast is comparable 
rather with Labrador than with the United States. I mean 
to say that during its greatest extension the Greenland gla- 
cier removed the decayed rock materials, as w^ell as much 
fresh bed rock, from this region and deposited these fragments 
in Baffin bay, the bed of which would therefore contain the 
deposits, whose position compares with the marginal glacial ac- 
cumulations of the United States. Whether this is the case or 
not, the present Greenland glacier is certainly dealing with 
bare and hard rock, while the American glacier had an easier 
task, and hence obtained a greater load. 

Another difference must be recognized in the climate. At 
best only a small amount of melting can take place every year 
near the margin of the Greenland glacier, w^hile practically 
none occurs at a distance of a score or two of miles from the 
edge. Hence there will not be great floods in this land, such 
as those which occurred in America. 

Hence in America with more material to deposit, a rapid 
withdrawal due to hurried melting, a more level land surface 
over which to spread, and materials which must in most parts 
find a resting place on the land, there were great and complex 
glacial deposits, whereas on the Greenland margin the glacial 
deposits are relatively more simple. Nevertheless the student 
of glacial geology cannot visit the margin of the great ice 
cap without gaining much inspiration, valuable knowledge 
and important hints to aid him in his study of the work done 
by the great extinct American ice sheet. 



NOTE ON HYPERSTHENE-ANDESITE FROM 
MT. EDGECUMBE, ALASKA. 

By H. P. Gushing, Clovolami, Ohio. 

In September, 1892, during an enforced stay of a week at 
Sitka, Dr. H. F. Reid ascended Mt. Edgecumbe and brought 
away with him a few small specimens of lava from the crater 
which were given to the writer for examination. It was the 
intention to publish this note along with a paper by Dr. Reid 
setting forth the results of his observations. These however 
he desires to withhold pending another visit to the mountain, 
but has sent the following letter for publication as a preface: 
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May 18th, 1897. 

Mt. Edgcumbe is a volcanic cone situated on Krusov island, 13 miles 
west of Sitka, Alaska. It has quite regular outlines and its altitude is 
given in the U. S. Coast and Greodetic Survey maps as 2855 feet. Its 
lower slopes are thickly wooded but the upper part of the mountain is 
quite bare. The rim of the crater is a broad oval of something more 
than a thousand yards along its longest diameter. There is a difference 
of about 400 feet in the hight of the lowest part of the rim (on the south- 
ern side) and the highest point (on the northwestern side). The bottom 
of the crater is also oval with a slightly sloping floor about 230 feet be- 
low the lowest part of the rim. Sections of former lava flows are visi- 
ble on the steepest parts of the inner wall of the crater. Lava flows ex- 
posed on the southeastern shore of the island still preserve in places 
their original surface. Everything shows that the volcano has not long 
been extinct, but it probably has not been in eruption since the discov- 
ery of Alaska by the Russians, 150 years ago. 

Mist was driving over the mountain when I was on the summit, and 
I did not have a good view of the region surrounding the mountain, 
but Prof. Wm. Libbey has given a short description of this region in 
the Bull. Am. Geog. Soc. 1889, pp. 279-288. 

All the specimens I sent were gathered in the crater or on the rim in 
September, 1892. 

Harry Fielding Reid. 

The specimenB are of a quite normal hyperBthene-augite- 
andesite, the interest attaching to them being on account of 
their geographical location and of their pimilarity to the vol- 
eanics to the southward along the same volcanic belt. They 
range from compact dark gray rocks dotted with small feld- 
spar and pyroxene phenocrysts to a nearly black pitchstone 
and to a light colored, frothy pumice. 

M ineralog ical composition. Plagioclase, hypersthene, au- 
gite and magnetite, in order of abundance, make up the slides. 
Two generations are invariably present. In two cases aggre- 
gates similar to those which result from the corrosion of born- 
blende, were noted, but no trace of the original mineral 
remains and the boundaries are indefinite. 

The plagioelase phenocrysts are stout prisms bounded by 
many planes, often forming complicated intergrowths, with 
pronounced zonal structure and dearth of twinning. Extinc- 
tion angles averaging 28° on opposite sides of the trimming 
plane show them to belong to the bytownite-anorthite series. 
They abound in inclusions of glass, pyroxene and magnetite. 
The zonal structure is of both types, in some cases a regular 
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increase in acidity from the center to the periphery, in others 
a succession of basic and more acid layers. This latter is 
the more common of the two. 

. In most of the slides the hyp^rsthene preponderates over the 
aiigite. Its microscopic characters are as usual. As is the 
rule in andesites the pleochroism is rather faint for this 
mineral, with very slight difference between a and b. Par- 
allel growths with augite are of frequent occurrence, the brach- 
ypinacoid of the hypersthene in contact with the orthopin- 
acoid of the augite. Both magnetite and glass occur as in- 
clusions, but are infrequent. 

The augite phenocr^^sts are of a pale yellowish-green color, 
intermediate between the pale greenish and pale greenish-yel- 
low of the hypersthene. A very slight pleochroism is appar- 
ent, the yellowish tinge being somewhat more pronounced par- 
allel to a. The extinction angle is 48^. Inclusions are the 
same as in hypersthene. 

The groundmass. The eleven specimens show considerable 
variation in the texture and structure of the groundmass. 
This is also probably true of the chemical composition, the 
material furnished being insuflicient for analytical purposes. 
In five specimens there is little or no glass and one of them is 
quite coarsely crystalline, made up of short, thick bytownite 
crystals and prisms of augite and hypersthene, the whole 
thickly set with magnetite dust. The remainder are similar 
except for the smaller size of the crystals. 

Of the remaining six specimens two show ordinary hyalo- 
pilitic structure, while in the other four (the pumices and 
pitchstone) the groundmass is wholly glassy. 

The specimens also range from a rock with basalt- like 
groundmass, with much pyroxene and magnetite, and feld- 
spars in the labradorite-bytownite series, to a rock with tra- 
chj'tic groundmass, the feldspar laths composing it belonging 
to the oligoclase-andesine series and the pyroxenes only occur- 
ring as phenocrysts. 

Enclosures, The slide from specimen 8 shows a small en- 
closure of fresh diabase indicating its presence somewhere in 
the path of the lava. 

Two other slides show enclosures of small size made up of 
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colorless glass set with augite prisms, the augite being pre- 
cisely similar to that of the enclosing andesite and reaching 
the size of the ordinary phenocrysts of that mineral. 

Freshness of the material. For the most part the speci- 
mens are of perfectly fresh rock. As they consist of small 
pieces picked up on the mountain this fact has significance 
as indicating the comparative recency of the outflow. But 
three specimens show any sign of decay. Two of the pieces 
of pumice have their glass reddened by oxidation of the fer- 
rous oxide, and the pitchstone has suifered slightly from the 
same cause. Specimen 8 likely represents an older flow, as its 
pyroxene has suffered some decomposition. The smaller crys- 
tals of that mineral have been wholly, and the larger external- 
ly, converted into the reddish- brown mineral which is so fre- 
quently produced by the decomposition of pyroxene in such 
rocks. 

Conclusion, The recent lava of Bogoslotf Id., Alaska has 
been shown by Mr. J. S. Diller to be hornblende-andesite.* 
With this exception no andesite has been reported from Alas- 
ka as far as the writer is aware. Its occurrence here is there- 
fore of interest, especially in connection with the occurrence 
of similar lava throughout the whole extent of the American 
Sierra belt. 



SOME GEOLOGtCAL CAUSES OF THE SCENERY 
OF YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 

By A.. R. Crook, Evanston. 111. 

For most of our knowledge of the underlying causes of the 
scenery of the Yellowstone National park we are indebted to 
Holmes, Hague, Iddings, Weed, and others of the United 
States geological survey. The results of their work should 
be in the hands of every traveller to the region, since the pleas- 
ure of the trip is greatly enhanced by some knowledge of the 
cause of the phenomena and by some idea of the forces which 
have produced the mountains, hills, and valleys, the heat of 
the region, the geysers, and the wonderful coloring. A student 
of creation here finds splendid illustration of the dynamics of 
mountain building, of the formation and metamorphosis of 

♦Science, Jan. 1885, p. 66. 
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rocks, of thermal and chemical action, of erosion and glaciation. 

The park is situated in the northwestern corner of Wyo- 
ming, halfway between St. Paul and the Pacific — a thousand 
miles from both. It embraces more than thirty-five hundred 
square miles — more land than is contained in Delaware and 
Rhode Island together. Its average elevation is eight thous- 
and feet above sea level and it is thus one of the-domes of the 
United States. It is surrounded by mountains. On the south- 
west are the Tetons, containing some of the grandest and high- 
est peaks of the Rockies, rising nearly seven thousand feet 
above lakes at their base, and composed of Archtean gneisses 
and schists flanked by Paiajozoic sediments on the north. On 
the southeast border the Wind River mountains which are 
composed largely of Cretaceous sandstone that protrudes in 
the park above the lava flows. The Absarokas,. whose culmi- 
nating peaks are compact andesite and andesite breccia, ex- 
tend along the east; and the Snowy mountains present their 
granitic and schistose faces along the north side. On the west 
for twenty miles stretch the Gallatin mountains which rise 
from two to four thousand feet above the park. Moisture- 
laden winds entering the park strike against the sides of the 
mountains and precipitate their snow and rain. Consequent- 
ly the rainfall is much greater and the temperature much low- 
er in the park than in any other place in that part of the 
country. It measures at Mammoth Hot Springs twenty-five 
inches yearly. Halleck gauged the Yellowstone and Lamar, 
the Firehole and Gibbon, and estimated the Gallatin, and 
found that the minimum discharge would equal that of a river 
^\e feet deep and one hundred feet wide flowing at the 
rate of three miles per hour. This large amount of water ex- 
plains the presence of the Yellowstone lake which is the larg- 
est body of water at that elevation known (being one hundred 
forty square miles in extent) and partly accounts for the 
rapid erosion by the rivers. The temperature being lowered 
by the evaporation of so much water explains the prodigious 
chiselling of the region by frost. While the country east of 
the park was suffering under the terrible heat of August 1896, 
we in the park were breaking the ice in our water pails. 

Thus the topography of the country influences the rainfall 
and the rainfall influences the topography. 
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The character of the country is due in the next place to the 
fact that it is new. This is evident even to those who are not 
geologists. Nearly all the other parts of the United States 
were completed before the Yellowstone region began to take 
its present form. The Gallatins, the first range to be seen up- 
on entering the park, furnish a good example of the history 
of the region. Upon Archaean granites, schists, and gneisses 
which subsequent operations have exposed to view, were de- 
posited the quartzites, sandstones and limestones of the Silu- 
rian. These were followed, in a slow, quiet, uneventful man- 
ner by the schists, clays, sandstones, and limestone of the Car- 
boniferous, Jura-Trias, and the Cretaceous. At different 
places in the park the siliceous and shaly limestones of the 
lower, middle, and upper Cambrian, the characteristic rocks 
of the Devonian, and the typical subdivisions of the Cretaceous 
— the Dakota, Colorado, Montana, and Laramie — are exposed. 
These rocks were laid down conformably. Then came a peri- 
od of intense disturbance. The peaceful course of events was 
changed. The sluggish, phlegmatic plains were shaken, up- 
turned, and made into heroic mountains. The southern end 
of the Gallatin mountains was raised. A sharp fold occurred 
between Electric peak and Cinnabar mountain. The axis of 
the general fold trends northwest and southeast. This eleva- 
tion and folding of the rock masses caused the layers to crack 
and fault — to slip past each other like the river ice at spring 
thawing— so that the resulting mountains were filled with 
crevices and passage ways leading to great depths. Some por- 
tions of the earth mass underneath relievedof pressure expan- 
ded, passing from potential to actual liquidity. This molten 
material was crowded up through the passageways filling 
them, crowding between the layers of fissile strata forming 
lacolites and sills, and pouring out upon the surface in enor- 
mous floods. There were definite, well marked periods of 
cracking and flooding. 

What the novel is to human life the geological story is to 
geological occurrence. In an hour's reading the novel pre- 
sents the events of a life time, but human experience teaches 
the proper interpretation. A geological description presents 
in a few minutes the events of a myriad of years and human 
experience is unable to disclose the proper perspective. The 
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best aid to a conception of geological time is geological field 
work. One who sees erosion going on in the park at a slow 
rate and measures the work already completed has a time 
measure. When he notices the ditferont great systems of sed- 
imentary rock and the many varieties of eruptive rocks, he 
obtains a series of objects that measure back in sharpl}' de- 
fined units to the remote millions — fading away in the distance 
like a series of telegraph poles. 

Thus to properly understand the causes of the present ap- 
pearance of the park it must be kept in mind that there have 
been definite periods in its making. After the first long peri- 
od was completed by profound disturbance and a series of 
eruptions and long continued erosion in the Eocene, there 
came in Miocene time three eruptions of well defined character. 
The first was an eruption of moderately acid rock called '"an- 
desite." It is a light colored rock of various shades. Its 
principal bulk or groundmass is glassy to cryptocrystalUne 
and contains phenocrysts of three minerals, viz.. a soda lime 
feldspar (andesine or labradorite), hornblende or augite, and 
biotite. This rock forms the tops of many of the mountains 
and is called the scenery rock. After a long period of cool- 
ing, erosion and cracking, came an eruption of an acid rock, 
rhyolite. It also is a rock of varied colors and texture, vary- 
ing from white to black and from glassy to cryptocrystalline. 
Its phenocrysts however are chiefly a soda-potash feldspar and 
quartz. It covered the whole park, filling all the valleys and 
rising two thousand feet upon the sides of the mountains. 
About the only rock that the tourist meets in the park is rhy- 
olite. 

The eruption of rhyolite was followed by one of a dark bas- 
ic rock, or basalt. It is a dark-colored glassy or completely 
crystalline rock with groundmass of labradorite and pheno- 
crysts of lime feldspar (anorthite) and augite and oli- 
vine. 

The order in which these rocks were erupted is instructive. 

Prof. Iddings calls attention to the fact that first there came 
forth a rock of mixed chemical composition. After the molten 
mass or magma in the earth had time to differentiate, the ba- 
sic or heavy material sank and the acidic rhyolite arose near 
to the surface. The next faulting forced this top layer out 
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and finally the deep-lying basalt was pressed through the 
dykes. 

Nine- tenths of the park is composed of volcanic rocks and 
the scenery must necessarily be different from that of regions 
composed of sedimentary rocks. The Appalachian system or 
that of the Alps, from which the majority of our people obtain 
their ideas of mountain scenery, contain no rock like this. 
The volcanic rocks of the park show no peaks, for example, 
like those in the Alps where stratified and schistose rocks have 
been folded intc> sharp anticlines that by wearing away have 
left jagged peaks steep on all sides. The volcanic rocks hav- 
ing no pronounced parallel structure and never having been 
subjected to great pressure and contortion wear away on the 
surface in rounded forms and where carved by streams show- 
pinnacles and crags whose mass is horizontal. Thus we see 
that the scenery of the park is the result of the material used 
in its construction as well as the result of its newness and its 
surroundings. Now we may further see how it is the result 
of the destructive agents at work there. 

The periods of eruption were followed by an ice age in 
which glaciers covered the whole of the park and scoured it 
from one end to the other. As the volcanic rocks were still 
hot in places the melting of the encroaching ice would be very 
rapid and the resulting floods enormous and very powerful in 
erosion. One glacier moved west from the Absarokas and 
another east from the Gallatins. They met in the valley of 
the Gardiner and moved north, carving out the valley of the 
Yellowstone along a line of faulting. Evidences of the gla- 
ciation are seen in the valleys which are strewn with scratched 
and rounded bowlders that have been carried long distances 
from their source. 

But a far more powerful and deep working agent than the 
ice is the chemical action which, as the result of water, heat, 
and subterranean gases united, has showed its power far and 
wide in an astonishing degree. Geysers and hot springs, ex- 
tensive decomposition and deposition and the wonderful col- 
ors of the region are illustrations. 

In no other place in the world can geysers be seen to such 
advantage. Those in Iceland, New Zealand and California 
are neither so accessible nor beautiful. Geysers, boiling springs. 
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hot springs, paint pots, and mud pulfs — all different stages of 
the same phenomena — represent the mighty conflict of mete- 
oric waters and volcanic fires. As Bunsen explained, water 
collecting in a tube, which is very deep and very hot at the 
bottom, is heated far above the boiling point, since it is under 
pressure. Circulation setting in, hot portions of the water 
reach a point at which the expansive force of the steam ex- 
ceeds the confining power of the pressure and flash into steam. 
One explosion creates a vacuum ; the vacuum, relief of pressure 
at greater depths. This in turn allows another explosion and 
soon until equilibrium is restored. If the tube is shallow or 
heat applied at the sides or the heat is not very great instead 
of a geyser there occurs a boiling spring. Less heat would 
produce a hot pot; less water a mud pot. If the mud is 
colored it is called a paint pot. 

The springs differ not only in size, shape, temperature, and 
amount of water but also in the nature of the substances dis- 
solved in them. Ordinary water has the power of dissolving 
a large number of mineral substances. The number is enlarged 
and the power of the action is increased if the water is in- 
tensely heated. The presence of various gases and chemicals 
in the water gives another great increase in its power of de- 
composition. In the park the water is abundant, highly heated 
and full of powerful corrosives. The deposition of dissolved 
materials around the mouth of the springs is enormous. 

There are three principal kinds of springs, acid, calcareous, 
and alkaline-siliceous. The acid springs (which are the least im- 
portant) deposit alum, sulphur, soluble salts of iron, and some 
of them contain hydrochloric acid (Norris Basin). They do 
not affect the scenery materially. 

Far more important are the calcareous springs like those of 
the Mammoth Hot Springs basin. They contain chiefly cal- 
cium carbonate, and also calcium sulphate, magnesium sul- 
phate, calcium chloride, alumina and silica. The deposits cover 
three square miles WMth several hundred feet of travertine. 
The source of this lime is interesting. It is doubtless derived 
from the Cretaceous limestones which underlie the rhyolite, 
filling up the basin. 

The most interesting and important of all the springs are 
the alkaline-siliceous for geysers occur only with them. They 
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contain principally silica, calcium carbonate, sodium borate, 
sodium arsenate, and sodium chloride. One-third to one-fifth 
of all their content however is silica. It amounts to about 
six-tenths grammes to a thousand of water. It is derived 
from the decomposition of the acid rhyolite. This shows how- 
dependent the peculiarities of the park are upon the material 
out of which it is constructed. For if the underlying rock 
were limestone the material, though soluble, would not fc>rm 
geysers. If it were sandstone it would be practically insolu- 
ble because of absence of alkalies to aid in the decomposition. 
The deposit which is called siliceous sinter consists plainly of 
silica with varying amounts of water. If it is glassy it is 
called rhyolite. If it contains less than six per cent of water 
it is called pealite ; if from six to thirteen per cent, geyserite ; if 
seventy-five per cent, viandite, an unstable leathery substance 
which crumbles when dry. The geyserite is deposited over 
an enormous space. In thirty years not more than one inch is 
formed. The conduit of Old Faithful is at least seventy feet 
deep. This would indicate that for twenty-five thousand years 
the deposit has been taking place. 

The cause of the deposition has long been a puzzle. It was 
thought that the cooling of the water would furnish an expla- 
nation. But demijohns of water standing two years gave no 
precipitate. However when the water was frozen precipita- 
tion did take place. It is now known that the deposits are 
due to three causes, a chemical, a physical, and a biological. 
The chemical is shown by the fact that the amounts of alka- 
line chlorides and carbonates present influence deposition ; 
the physical, by the fact that evaporation causes sedimenta- 
tion; and the biological by the fact that plants of so low an 
order of development that they consist of hardly anything 
more than a mass of gelatine, growing in the water, form in 
their bodies siliceous spicules and become incrusted with silica. 

This variety of causes results in a variety of forms, and 
the deposits resemble at times cauliflower, cabbage, mosses, 
leaves, sponges, corals, stalactites, spicules and spheres. 
Sometimes the material piles up in regular forms as the Bee 
Hive geyser, or in bizarre forms like the Grotto, or in great 
masses like the White Pyramid, or in rounded craters like Old 
Faithful, or in flat forms without elevation like the Excelsior. 
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Not less interesting than the forms of the deposits, and far 
raore beautiful are the colors which are in large part due to 
the algai. We are not surprised that grass is green, or that 
when the chill of winter strikes the leaves of the forest they 
turn to yellows and reds and golden hues. No raore wonder- 
ful is it, though perchance more surprising, that plants which 
live in boiling water or warm water or cold water should have 
many colors. 

The Mammoth Hot Springs show against dazzling white 
deposits, patches of delicate pink or salmon hues which 
deepen along the edge of the basins, where moistened into yel- 
low, brown and red. The pools of the geyser region show red, 
rose, cream, brown, emerald, green and blue hues. 

The paint pots are reddish brown, umber, pink, blue and 
grey. 

The largest and most impressive mass however is seen in 
the Grand Canon. Here it is chiefly caused by mineral mat- 
ter. 

The great mass of rhyolite through which the waters of 
the Yellowstone have carved their way had been thoroughly 
decomposed by hot waters and gases. Thousands of steam- 
ing vents, solfataras, and fumaroles can be seen by one who 
has the daring to descend into the canon. Boiling w^ater, 
scalding vapors and fiery gases had worked through and 
through, corroding, eating, destroying, decomposing and trans- 
forming the great mass. It was a rough experience. Then 
the weakened rock was attacked by the river and carved, 
worn and scoured. 

The rapidity with which it was worn away was due to the 
weak condition of the rock as w^ell as to the great volume of 
rapidly running water and the rapidity has resulted in steep 
sides, sharp pinnacles and freshness of coloring. The spires 
and minarets have not had time to be leveled and the steep- 
ness of sides prevents their being overrun with vegetation or 
covered with faded materials. 

The result is the scene which charms the beholder. 

The grand canon of the Arkansas is impressive. The 
solemn grandeur of the Yosemite overwhelms and fills the 
mind with thoughts of vastness and sublimity. But the beau- 
ty of the Yellowstone charms and delights and thrills. As by 
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the brink of the falls one first views the steep slopes separ- 
ated at the bottom far below by a silver thread of rushing 
water with its sides studded with minarets and spires and 
pinnacles and adorned with patches of red and yellow and 
purple he beholds Nature in her holiday attire, disclosing a 
union of sublimity and beauty that is without parallel. 

The youth of the country, the hardships which it has suffer- 
ed, the society which it keeps — these things, represented by 
elevation, volcanic eruption, ice and water erosion, contact of 
heat and vapor, of acid and water — these things have united 
to produce the "Wonderland of America." 

Note. — Relatively few people visit the park. More would 
probably go if they knew that the expense can be adapted to 
one's pocket-book. People wishing luxury will find the park 
hotels first-class and transportation comfortable at about ten 
dollars per day. Those wishing to be more economical can 
use the pleasant permanent camps and transportation furnish- 
ed by W. W. Wylie, Bozeman, Montana, for five dollars per 
day. 

Or one can organize a camping party himself and travel 
more cheaply, although teams in that region are expensive. 
At least one week is needed for "the tour." 



DUAL CHARACTER OF THE KINDERHOOK 

FAUNA. 

By Charles R. Ketes, Jefferson City, Mo. 

In the Mississippi valley the Kinderhook formation is com- 
monly considered as forming the basal part of the Carbonif- 
erous system. It is well developed at Burlington and other 
parts of southeastern Iowa. Farther southward along the 
Mississippi river it is also well exposed. In common with 
the several members of the Lower Carboniferous or "Subcar- 
boniferous" it stretches around the Ozark uplift to the west- 
ward and southwestward, probably reaching as far as north- 
western Arkansas. 

No single formation of the region has received more atten- 
tion than the Kinderhook. Ever since the formations of the 
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MissiBsippi valley first began to receive attention its fossils 
have attracted aa much notice as those from any of the asso- 
ciated strata. Notwithstanding this fact the geological age 
of the beds composing the Kinderhook was the subject of con- 
siderable discussion until fliially Meek and Worthen* set forth 
their evidence in support of its being Carboniferoue in age. 
Their conclusions have been generally adopted. The subject, 
however, has been considered anew in the recent reportsj of 
the Iowa and Missouri geological surveys. The main facts so 
far as they bear upon the theme in hand, are essentially as 
follows 1 Although for many years past the Kinderhook beds 
have been regarded as the base of the Ij>wer Carboniferous, 
or Mississippian series, a decided Devonian facies of the con- 
tained fossils has always been observed. This peculiar aspect 
has occasioned much comment. So much were some of the 
earlier geologists impressed with this character of the organic 
remains, that they hesitated but little in referring the beds in 
question to the upper Devonian. 

Owen, I who was the first to give attention to the geological 
details of the rocks as exposed along the Mississippi above 
the mouthof the Missouri river, limited the term -Subcarbon- 
iferouB," which hitherto had long been applied to nil the stra- 
ta below the Coal Measures as far down as the Hudson River 
shales, to those strata which are known as the basal stage of 
the Mississippian series. The Lfmisiana, or Lithographic 
limestone was not, however, included, for his "argillaceous 
marlites'' was manifestly his lowest member of the series, 
Swallow,g Hall|[ and White,^ who were well acquainted with 
the rock section and its fossils, correlated the beds immedi- 
ately below the Burlington limestone with the Chemung (De- 
vonian). In northeastern Missouri and adjoining portions of 
Iowa and Illinois, the "(Jhemung" includes the Chouteau 
limestone, the Vermiuular shales and tbe Lithographic lime- 
stone. Hall, who had studied more particularly in Iowa, erro- 

*.\mer. Joar. Sci. (2), vol. xxxii, p, 167, 1861, 

tlowa Geol. Sur., vol. i. pp. 51-5,1, ISffil; and Mieaoiiri CmiL Sur., vol. 
IV, pp. 52-55, 1894. 

JU. S, Geol. Sur. Wisconsin, Iowa and MinneBota, p, 'J2, l»r)2. 

§Geol. Surv. Missouri, Ann. Rep., p. 101, 1855. 

iGeoi. Iowa, vol, i, p, PP, 1858. 

"IProc, Boston Soc, Nat. Hist, vol. viii, p. 289, 18fi2. 
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neously regarded the sandy shales or yellow sandstones below 
the great limestone at Burlington as identical in age with 
lithologieally similar strata 50 miles to the northward, at the 
mouth of Pine creek in Muscatine county. The Pine creek 
rocks have recently been shown by Calvin* to be, beyond all 
doubt, not only not equivalent to the Burlington beds, but not 
Carboniferous at all. As shown by abundant fossils they be- 
long to the Hamilton division of the Devonian as known in 
Iowa. Hall, having investigated this northern locality more 
thoroughly, perhaps, and being impressed with a manifestly 
typical Devonian fauna, very naturally came to the conclusion 
that the formations of the two localities being the same, were 
both older than the Carboniferous, whereas they were widely 
separated in point of time. But Meek and Worthen,f who 
had considered chiefly the fossils in the upper part of the so- 
called "Chemung,'' both at Burlington, Iowa, and at Kinder- 
hook, Illinois, a few miles from Hannibal, Missouri, regarded 
the fauna contained to be Carboniferous rather than Devon- 
ian, and the whole sequence was accordinglj' placed in the 
former. 

Reference to the published vertical sections of the Kinder- 
hook shows that the formation as commonly known in the re- 
gion is a triple division, the upper and lower parts or subdi- 
visions being limestones, and the middle one shale. At Bur- 
lington no fossils heretofore noted have been found except in 
the upper portion of the formation. It has been only very 
recently that an extensive and interesting fauna has been dis- 
covered in the clayey portion much lower down. Here the 
lower calcareous member, if it exists, is not exposed. At 
Louisiana and in the vicinity, the median member has always 
been considered unfossiliferous, as has been also the lower 
limestone except at the very base. Marion and Pike coun- 
ties, Missouri, at Hannibal, Louisiana and Clarkesville prin- 
cipally, were the leading localities for many of the "Kinder- 
hook'* fossils originally described by Shumard, Hall, White 
and Winchell. Most of these forms have a most decided De- 
vonian aspect. In consequence a peculiar and characteristic 
physiognomy is imparted to the faunas of the three members 

♦Amer. Geol., vol. II, p. 25, 1889. 
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taken as a \vhr>Ie. Heretofore little or no mention has been 
made concerning the exact horizons of the fossils in question^ 
mere reference to the '^Lithographic" limestone or "Kinder- 
hook beds" being considered sufficient. Lately, however, ex- 
tensive collections of fossils have been made at all three places 
mentioned, as well as at many neighboring localities. Every- 
where the Lithographic, or Louisiana, limestone has been 
found to be essentially devoid of organic remains, except an 
occasional form in the thin sandy partings above the bottom 
layer, which is less than one foot in thickness. At the very 
base of the limestone is a thin seam of butf, sandy shale, sel- 
dom over three or four inches in thickness. This seam iJ^ 
highly fossiliferous. It contains the ProdHctelln pyx-idatft 
(Hall), Cyrtina ftciitirostn's (Shumard), Chonetes ornata 
(Shumard), Spirifer hnnnihnlensis (Shuraard), and a host of 
other forms, many indistinguishable from species occurring 
in undoubted beds of the Western Hamilton. 

When this phase of the problem arose, as elsewhere present- 
ed, it appeared that, lithologically, the thin, sandy, layer was 
more closely related to the underlying shales than to the over- 
lying limestone; that faunally, it had very much clearer 
affinities with the Western Hamilton (Devonian) than with 
the "Kinderhook" (Lower Carboniferous). In Iowa the "De- 
vonian aspect" of the Kinderhook faunas disappeared, largely, 
upon Calvin's recent discovery that the "Chemung'' sandstones 
of Pine creek, in Muscatine county, Iowa, were in reality true 
Devonian. In Missouri the same Devonian facies of the fauna 
contained in the lowest member of the recognized Carbonifer- 
ous was removed almost completely, by casting out the spe- 
cies found in the thin sandy seam at the base of the Litho- 
graphic limestone. The faunas of the Devonian and Carbon- 
iferous of the upper Mississippi valley thus became more 
sharply contrasted than ever. The apparent mingling of 
faunas from the two geographical sections manifestly had 
been based uj>on erroneous assumptions rather than upon the 
detailed field evidence. It was stated* at the time that after 
eliminating from "the Lithographic limestone, the extensive 
fauna commonly ascribed to it, and which came only from a 
thin seam lying below the calcareous member, its real geolog- 
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ical age became a problem yet to be solved. The few fossils 
known from the limestone itself have been rarely met with. 
It is not at all unlikely that the lower limestone of the Kin- 
kerhook may prove eventually to be of Devonian age. But 
until abundant evidence to this etFect is found, it seems 
advisable to still consider the Louisiana (Lithographic) lime- 
stone as the basal member of the Carboniferous." 

The fact that the correlations of the Kinderhook have been 
so widely variant and as later work has clearly shown, in 
large part erroneous, must be ascribed mainly to insuffi- 
cient exact data, since nowhere, as it now appears, have 
investigations been detailed enough, in the attempts to solve 
the problem, to enable the critical evidence to be formulated. 
The beds of the uncertain zone have been placed first in one 
system and then in the other, sometimes with a loss of some of 
its layers in the process of the shifting, and sometimes with a 
gain of others. These strata of unde terminate age may be 
regarded as including all those lying between the base of the 
Burlington limestone and the strata which are commonly put 
down as the western representatives of the New York Hamil- 
ton. Although these beds were originally placed in the Car- 
boniferous, then assigned altogether to the Devonian, and 
again transferred to the Carboniferous, where they have by 
common consent and in the absence of further direct inquiry 
long remained, the accumulating evidence now points to their 
proper place in part back in the older of the two systems and 
in part in the younger. However, grounds for this return in 
large part to the earliest definitely expressed view are very 
different from those which were adopted in the beginning. 
Singularly enough while the reasons for their early reference 
to the Devonian were found of late years to be entirely erro- 
neous, the first conclusions were practically correct, in fact, 
for the particular district under consideration along the Mis- 
sissippi river; the premises were totally wrong, and the decis- 
ions were founded upon faulty correlations. Herein lies the 
confusion which has so long existed regarding the proper po- 
sition of the beds. 

Very recently the whole subject has been taken up again, 
and as a result it has been necessary to considerably modify 
the views previously expressed. A careful examination of 
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the Lithographic beds has been made with the special object 
of discovering fossils in the seemingly unfossiliferous layers 
above the base, and of determining the vertical distribution 
of the organic remains. The locality selected was Louisiana, 
in Pike county, Missouri, where the exposures were unusually 
favorable, where the vertical section was complete from the 
Trenton to the upper Burlington, and where there was an 
abundance of fossils. The vertical section and the exposures 
are so extensive for a single locality that the facilities for 
determining the exact range of the various faunal zones stand 
unrivalled in the whole region. Moreover, a key to the strat- 
igraphy of the entire province is furnished. Owing to usually 
favorable opportunities afforded by the extensive fossil col- 
lections of Mr. R. R. Rowley and the supplementary special 
field work the results are very complete. The determination 
of the faunal zone and their most important relationships as 
bearing upon the stratigraphy of the region are therefore of 
great interest. 

In considering the faunal features of the succession the 
chief interest centers in the nature of the fauna of the Kin- 
derhook as a whole, and of each of its several parts. The 
three most prominent considerations are: (1) The general 
facies of the fauna in its entirety, and the elements giving it 
its predominant features, (2) the character and genetic rela- 
tions to the basal fauna, and (3) the upper limit, if any can 
t)e made out, of the fauna most characteristic of the forma- 
tion. 

First. Heretofore the attempt has been made always to treat 
the organic remains contained in the *'Kinderhook," "Chou- 
teau," or the "(Chemung" as constituting a single fauna. 
Owing to the heterogeneous beds that have been placed to- 
gether it has been the chief mission of later w^^rk to take out 
from time to time the various incongruous parts which were 
originally c'»rrelated with this formation. Thus gradually at 
its typical localities the terrane has finally come to be more 
clearly understood. 

The fauna contained in the "Kinderhook" when deprived of 
the elements which are in reality wholly foreign, presents a 
very different facies from that generally ascribed to it. With 
the light of definite zonal distribution of the fossils there ap- 
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pears to be, instead of a single compact and characteristic 
group of forms, two very distinct faunas. This is nowhere 
more clearly shown than in the locality which may be regard- 
ed as typical and in which the faunal zones have been deter- 
mined with considerable accuracy and corroborated by evi- 
dence from other districts. Owing to the indefinite knowl- 
edge which has long existed regarding the exact horizons at 
which the various genera andspecies occur, the general faunal 
facies of the *'Kinderhook" has heretofore borne a compos- 
ite and not a pure physiognomy. 

A tabular arrangement of all the species of fossils that are rec- 
ognized at a typical locality of the Kinderhook, and that range 
from the Silurian to the upper Burlington, has brought out 
very clearly some important facts which have been overlooked. 
The first of these is the close affinity of the faunas from the 
lower two members of the "Kinderhook," with the underlying 
Devonian, and the second is the sharpness with which the 
lower fauna stops at the base of the Chouteau, and the abrupt- 
ness with which an entirely new fauna begins at the same 
level. 

Second. The components of the lower fauna comprise those 
forms which occur in the Louisiana limestone and the Han- 
nibal shales. As a whole the fauna is evidently closely re- 
lated to that occurring in the western Hamilton. Some of the 
species, though bearing different names, are in reality identi- 
cal with typical forms of that formation. As already stated, 
the fossils have been found, with few exceptions perhaps, 
only at the basal portion of what is called the Louisiana 
limestone, in a thin sandy layer which is lithologically simi- 
lar to the partings in the limestone itself. The results of the 
latest investigations show that many of the forms actually 
extend upwards, some of them being practically unchanged 
through the whole Louisiana to the top of the Hannibal. 
Thus far not a single species of this fauna appears to occur 
higher, or in the overlying Chouteau. Many of the forms also 
range downwards into the dark colored shale below, which is 
regarded as of Devonian age. 

The general impression derived from a tabular arrangement 
of all the species is that the lower zones, forming the Louis- 
iana, the commonly accepted base of the Carboniferous, are 
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faunally very closely related and that those constituting the 
overlying Hannibal shales also have close affinities with the 
lower member. No special effort was made to determine the 
full faunas of the higher beds, as the critical evidence that 
was needed was in regard to the fauna of the Louisiana 
(Lithographic) limestone. The shales have, however, proved 
to be very barren in organic remains. Towards the top where 
they become sandy a number of the lower species are found. 
That the shales do not appear to be fossiliferous is not re- 
markable. Since they manifestly do not contain abundant 
remains in a good state of preservation they have not been 
searched so carefully by fossil collectors as have the other 
beds. At Burlington, where there are excellent exposures and 
numerous active collectors, besides a host of transient ones, 

• 

the same shales remained for half a centurv without a fauna 
to be ascribed to them. But of late they have been shown to 
be abundantly supplied with fossils. Without exception the 
latter appear to be characteristic Devonian forms. As yet, 
however, the fauna has not been studied sufficiently to be 
specifically listed, but the brachiopods are for the most part 
very similar to, if not identical with, the species found in 
undoubted Devonian shales farther northward. The cepha- 
lopods are represented by large forms of Cyrtoceras, Oompho- 
ceras and Phragmocerns, One belonging to the latter genus 
may prove to be WinchelPs P. expansum. Another very char- 
acteristic phase of the fauna is the non-trilobitic crustaceans, 
of which a very considerable number have been found. They 
have very close affinities with Tropidocaris and Amphipeltis, 
It appears, then, that the Devonian fauna characteristic of 
the region extends up to the top of the Hannibal shales in 
northeastern Missouri, at Louisiana especially, and that the 
"Kinderliook'' shales of southeastern Iowa, as typically devel- 
oped at Burlington and corresponding in great part to the 
Hannibal shales, appear to carry no other remains than those 
of pronounced Devonian types. The upper part of the sec- 
tion, usually regarded as Kinderhook at Burlington, in fact 
all the thin limestone and sandstone bands down to the main 
body of shale may be now more properly considered as the 
e(iuivalent (►f the Chouteau limestone, that is, the uppermost 
member of the so-called Kinderhook in Missouri. 
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Third. One reason that the fauna of the Chouteau (origi- 
nal) limestone has not been better understood in its relations 
to the faunas occurring lower in the so-called Kinderhook, 
and higher in the Burlington limestone, has been that in the 
localities where the lower Carboniferous has been most thor- 
oughly and widely studied, that is along the Mississippi river, 
the Chouteau, as commonly recognized nowhere crops out 
along the great stream, except perhaps in the vicinity of the 
town of Louisiana, where, under the typical Burlington, there 
is an earthy limestone six to twelve feet thick, which has 
been considered a part of the latter, but which is not believed 
to be the attenuated edge of the Chouteau or its equivalent. 
At any rate in the immediate vicinity the undoubted Chou- 
teau attains a thickness of fifteen to thirty feet. 

Over two hundred species of organic remains have been 
identified at Louisiana in the so-called Kinderhook and the 
Burlington beds. By arranging these according to the faunal 
zones recognized several important facts are brought out. It 
is found that at the base of the Chouteau limestone there is a 
line on either side of whicli there is, with one possible excep- 
tion, not a single species that is found on the other. Forty- 
three species occur in the '*Kinderhook" below; 157 in the 
strata above. The one doubtful case is a possible variety of 
Spirifer hannibalensis, a widely distributed type. Thus the 
upper fauna nowhere extends beneath the base of the Chou- 
teau ; and the lower fauna nowhere rises above the same level. 
The species belonging to the fauna beginning in the Chouteau 
extend upward into the Burlington. While in the latter many 
new forms appear they do not immediately replace the typi- 
cal Chouteau types. The strangest feature of all is that the 
many new species which appear in the second bed of the Bur- 
lington, some ten feet above the base of that formation, are 
largely so-called Kinderhook forms, not altogether from the 
Chouteau of the immediate neighborhood but from the lime- 
stones which occur just beneath the Burlington limestone in 
other localities, as in the city of Burlington. 

The following general conclusions are deduced : 

1. The most marked change in the succession of faunas in 
the entire sequence of rocks commonly known as the lower 
Carboniferous or "Subcarboniferous" as represented along 
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the Mississippi river, is at the base of the Chouteau limestone 
(limited). At this horizon thereis so great a faunal hiatus 
that there is scarcely a species that is common to the beds on 
either side. 

2. That instead of the so-called Kinderhook containing in 
its fauna a mingling of Devonian and Carboniferous types 
there are really two faunas that are perfectly distinct, well 
defined, and do not merge into each other. The one is char- 
acteristically- Devonian in character, and the other is striking- 
ly Carboniferous in general aspect. 

3. The basal line of the lower Carboniferous or Mississip- 
pian series is the base of the Chouteau limestone, and the low- 
est member of the four-fold series contains only one formation, 
instead of the three heretofore commonly ascribed to it. 

4. The early reference of a part of the so-called Kinder- 
hook or "Chemung to the Devonian was correct in fact, 
though done entirely through erroneous correlations and a 
misconception of the real facts. 

5. The evidence afforded by the faunas of the region is in 
close accord with the facts obtained regarding discordant 
sedimentation and the stratigraphical and lithological char- 
acters of the formations themselves. 



THE PREGLACIAL CUYAHOGA VALLEY. 

By S. J, Pierce, Cloveland, O. 
(Plate XIII .) 

The Cuyahoga river is a stream emptying into lake Erie 
within the city limits of Cleveland, O. The account given in 
vol. I of the report of the Ohio Geological Survey, by Dr. J. 
S. Newberry, showing the existence of a much greater depth 
to the Cuyahoga valley, has been quoted b}'^ many later writ- 
ers as evidence of the fact that the rocky bottom of lake Erie 
is situated much below the bottom of the clay covering it,, 
and which is reached at an average depth of about 83 feet 
below the lake level. 

In his report showing that the former bed of the Cuyahoga 
river is situated far below the present one. Dr. Newberry give? 
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most prominence to a well drilled by the Standard Oil Co. at 
the mouth of Kingsbury's run, (a small stream emptying into 
the Cuyahoga river about two miles from its mouth) which 
reached rock at a depth of 238 feet. As the mouth of this well 
is about ten feet above the level of lake Erie, this would give 
the bottom a depth of 228 feet below this level, and also show 
the existence of a preglacial valley much deeper than that of 
the present Cuyahoga. Since that time many borings have been 
made in all parts of the city and adjoining townships, which 
throw much new and interesting light on this preglacial valley 
and its location. If the results of these more recent borings 
have appeared in any writings on the geology of the region, I 
am not aware of the fact. The latest work on this subject, to 
my knowledge, is by Prof. Warren Upham, on "The Preglacial 
and Postglacial valleys of the Cuyahoga and Rocky rivers/' 
in which he gives the maximum recorded depth of the pregla- 
cial Cuyahoga at 228 feet below the level of the lake. Also Dr. 
J. W. Spencer in his work "History of the Great Lakes," writ- 
ten in 1894, gives the same figures, 228 feet, as showing the 
greatest known depth of lake Erie. 

The object of the present paper is to compile the records of 
more recent borings and present the results as shown by them. 
In this, much assistance has been freely given by Mr. F. S. 
Gilbert, contractor and driller of this city, who has a record 
of man}'^ of the deepest wells.* 

The result of these subsequent borings has been to bring to 
light three prominent facts : First, that the ancient gorge is 
very much deeper than formerly supposed; second, that the 
greatest deptli yet shown by the drill is near Gordon park, about 
five and one-half miles to the east of the present mouth of the 
river; third, that the line of deep drift which fills the pre- 
glacial valley extends approximately northeast to southwest 
from near the east side of Gordon park, past Forest Cit}' park, 
as located on the accompanying map. 

♦Mr. Gilbert has kindly furnished the followiDg additional confinim 
tion of the details here given: 

At the request of Mr. S. J. Pierce, I write to verify the records of sev- 
eral wells whieh I pave him. I have read a copy of his paper and 
also examined the profile view of this valley. In regard to both I would 
say that the records are correct. These borings have been made by me, 
and cover a period of seventeen years. F. S. Gilbert. 

Cleveland, O., June 9, 1897. 
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Deep Wells. 
About thirteen years ago a well was drilled a little east of Gor- 
don park, to a depth of about 520 feet. (Well No. 1 on map.) 
Absence of rock at that depth, and inability to make headway 
in the quicksand and gravel, caused the well to be abandoned. 
As this seemed a phenomenal depth, as compared with previous 
wells, without striking rock, it was doubted by some at that 
time whether such could be the case. But subsequent borings 
have confirmed this record in many different places, within and 
without the city limits, though none have quite reached the 
depth assigned to this one. Another well. No. 2, drilled within 
the last few j^ears near the intersection of Madison and Hough 
avenues readied rock at the depth of 475 feet. This is, I 
think, the deepest well to show rock in the line of deep drift, 
although it may not reach the deepest point in the j)reglacial 
valley. Two other wells have been drilled along this north- 
east and southwest line in neither of which was rock reached. 
One is at the west end of Mound street. No. 3, east of Forest 
City park and was abandoned at a depth of 315 feet, no rock 
being reached. The other, No. 4, was on the property of the New- 
burg Fertilizer Co., situated on the Cuyahoga fiats, outside the 
city limits. The well drilled here was abandoned in the drift at 
a depth of 350 feet. The record of this well is significant, ow- 
ing to its distance from the lake, being about eight miles 
from (xordon park, and its situation being seventeen feet 
above lake level. This well would then give a clear record of 
drift below lake level of at least 333 feet. In regard to the 
level of the two wells previously mentioned : well No. 1, east of 
Gordon park is situated not over fifty feet above lake 
level ; its depth being 520 feet would leave 470 feet as known 
depth to which drift extends below lake level. The other well. 
No. 3, at west end of Mound street, while not so deep, still 
serves to show the course of the valley. The levelling for this 
is 112 feet, giving a depth of 203 feet below lake level. The 
levelling for the well 475 feet deej) at Madison and Hough Ave. 
is 83 feet. This gives 302 feet below lake level at this point. 
While these are not all the deep wells, they are among the 
deepest and serve to give us a clue to the old channel, and as 
shown on the map, it is seen to be far to the east of tlie pres- 
ent river mouth. To show the relative proportions of the 
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gorge, a cross section, section No. I, lias been prepared from 
records of borings. This cross section is along a line approx- 
imately parallel to Euclid Ave. and Detroit St. The streets 
which cross this line are given, and also depths of wells near- 
est to them. This line then represents a line of b(»rings, from 
the depth of which, the profile of the gorge or preglacial val- 
ley is determined. This line is not marked on the accom- 
panying map: but a line drawn from A to B will show it. It 
will be seen from this profile, that the deepest part of the 
channel lies between Madison and . Wilson avenues. From 
this point passing west, a gradual rise of the rocky floor takes 
place, until the shale appears again as surface rock. In this 
cross section no account of the 475 foot well is taken. 

Section N(». II shows the relative position and depth of the 
modern river to the preglacial gorge. This valley marked V 
on section is from one-half to one milejn width with an av- 
erage depth of about 100 feet, within the city limits. The 
bottom of this is composed of alluvial deposit. Along this 
valley '"meanders the modern river, whose only right to the 
title of river seems to be in the magnitude of the deserted 
channel of which it is the sole occupant." 

The location of the well at the mouth of Kingsbury's run, 
as given by Dr. Newberry, will thus be seen to be on that part 
of the valley which rises to the west. It gave to Dr. Newber- 
ry the clue to a deeper valley, but did not locate its direction 
or give its greatest depth. As thus shown, the preglacial 
Cuyahoga valley below lake level is deeper than the gorge of 
Niagara. And however vast we may think the time required 
to excavate the gorge of Niagara from Queenstown bights to 
the present falls, yet this drift-filled valley^ of the Cu3'ahoga 
on which the city of Cleveland now stands was eroded to its 
deepest point, filled with drift and. partially re-excavated 
again by the modern river, before Niagara had an existence. 

But whether the depth reached by the drill in this city 
shows the deepest point of drift or nrit, (and this can only be 
determined b}' borings which may be made in the future) 
enough is known at present to warrant us in definitely as- 
signing a greater depth to lake Erie, and to show that it was 
not the shallow basin we now have, but was comparable in 
depth with the sister lakes. 
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The Drift. 

This valley as described and shown in profile, is filled with 
drift to an average hight of about 100 feet above the lake. 
The upper thirty or fifty feet of this consists of sand and 
gravel distinctly stratified, as may be seen in the excavations 
made for buildings. It is the ''delta sand" of Dr. Newberry. 
This sand and gravel was laid in its present position by the 
waves when the lake stood at a higher level than now, and 
shows such wave action most distinctly. The clay lying be- 
neath this and constituting the drift, not only fills the valley, 
but forms the covering for the deep rock}' bottom of the lake. 
This is called by Dr. Newberry the Erie blue clay, and is "sup- 
posed to be the fresh water and interior equivalent of the 
Champlain clays, which were deposited in the earlier portion 
of the drift period on the Atlantic coast when it was sunk 500 
feet or more beneath the ocean." It is easily recognized by 
its bluish or dark cast and is mixed throughout with layers 
of quicksand and gravel and some striated pebbles, mostly of 
Canadian origin. It is devoid of fossils, but in some places 
the delta sand is separated from the clay by a la3'er of car- 
bonaceous matter. Mr. F. S. Gilbert, in drilling a well near 
the public square, passed through a log about two feet in di- 
ameter at «P depth of 125 feet from the top of the well, this 
being far below the band of carbonaceous matter. 

The clay as exposed is distinctly laminated and shows un- 
mistakably the action of water. It was laid down on the bot- 
tom of the lake when lake Erie as such did not exist, but was 
a part of a much larger sheet of water, covering probably not 
less than 200,000 square miles. 

Origin of the Vdllei/. 

It is believed by man}' that the continent prior to the Ice 
age stood from 8000 to 5000 feet above its present level. From 
among many examples which show such former uj)lift, may be 
mentioned the case of the Hudson river valley. The contin- 
uation of this submarine channel has been traced bv detailed 
surveys to the edge of the continental sloj)e, a distance of 
about 105 miles southeast of Sandy Hook, and 120 miles from 
New York. Its outermost 25 miles are a submarine fjord 8 
miles wide and from 900 to 2250 feet in vertical depth meas- 
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ured from the crests of its banks. The Hudson nsthiis formed 
is a valley of erosion. 

It WHS during tiiis high c(»ntinental altitude that the Cuj^a- 
hoga cut its deep channel. This was probably during the later 
Tertiary or early Quaternary period. As the Hudson, St. Law- 
rence, and other rivers emptying into the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans through deep submarine fjords are monuments of the 
high altitude of the continent, so the Cuyahoga is a witness 
of the fact that the preglacial rivers emptying into the lake 
basin, had much deeper channels than heretofore assigned to 
them. What light the present deep channel of the Cuyahoga 
river may throw on the depth of the lakes and their former 
drainage remains to be worked out. But enough has been 
given to show that the bottom of lake? Erie must be sought for 
much below what has hitherto been assigned as its maximum 
depth. 

Note. Since the above paper was written another well has 
been begun in Cleveland which so far as it has yet been drill- 
ed gives further data in support of the conclusion reached in 
the above paper. It is already about 350 feet deep and is sit- 
uated at the crossing of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh rail- 
way and Central avenue. The work is at present at a stand- 
still owing to the breakage of the cable when the bit was pass- 
ing through a bed of very tough boulder (?) clay through 
whicli it has proven impossible to drive the casing though the 
drill was 15 or 18 feet below the bottom of the pipe. 



EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



The Missouri Geological Survey. 

The State of Missouri has had a checkered experience in 
its effort^s to make a geological survey of its domains. It has 
been liberal, if not lavish, in the appropriation of money, and 
it has, to show for it, a disjointed and incomplete set of reports 
and maps, beginning with that of Swallow, in 1853, and end- 
ing with that of Keyes in 1897. In this interval the follow- 
ing geologists have been in charge of the survey, for periods 
of short duration, separated by intervals of inactivity : Swal- 
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low, Hagjir, Norwood, Puiupellj, Broadhead, Williams (C. P.) 
Winslow, Keyt'S. It is plain that, with much that is incomplete 
and lost on the change from one administration to another, 
luiich is also done in duplicate. Indeed in several instances 
the same areas have been twice examined and reported, and 
in some cases twice mapped. It is not apparent that, up to 
the present, politics has had anything to do with this broken 
and discouraging history ; but the present board of control, 
which is a creature of the governor of the state, has fallen 
under the bane of partisan political intrigue and has given 
the Missouri survey the worst adverse blow it has yet sutfered. 
In all the country no state survey has surpassed the Mis- 
souri survey in energy, and in important and valuable results 
while under the management of Dr. Keyes. Since 1894, at 
which date the survey devolved on him, more has been printed 
and dessominated concerning the geology of Missouri than in 
all the previous years of its history. No citizen of the state 
nor any geologist outside of the state, could find any fault with 
it. It worked smoothly, continuously and fruitfully. But it 
has been brought to a sudden close. In name the organiza- 
tion continues, and the usual salaries will be paid from the 
State's treasury. As an organ for the development of the ge- 
ology of the state, it has met the withering hand of politics 
with fatal results. At a recent meeting of the board of man- 
agers, the state geologist was removed and there was elected 
in his place a man whose name was never pronounced as that 
of a geologist, and whose only qualification for the j^osition 
consists, as reported in the state press, in having elllciently 
intrigued with the governor in re-forming the board of man- 
agers, and in having served once as a guard at the jieniten- 
tiary. These (lualitications stand very low in the geological 
scale. The records and cabinet which have been accumulat- 
ing for the past eight years under the present law. were im- 
mediately consigned to the attic of an old building, nil field- 
work was ordered abandoned at once, and several important 
pieces of work which were almost ready for publication were 
"'not needed." The only reason urged for such unj^reci'dented 
change of policy was that the geologist heretofore^ in charge 
of the work "was not active enough in practical politics.'* 
Pro/. E. M. Shepard, of Drury College, Springfield, the only 
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scientific member on the board, resigned on the spot, and as 
yet the governor has not been able to induce any self-respect- 
ing scientific man in the state to accept the appointment to 
the vacancy. Gov. Stevens, who is president of the bo^rd ex- 
officio, appointed as his associates a driver of a sprinkling 
cart, a *^ward heeler'' from one of the large cities, a member 
of a ''loan'* office, and Prof. Shepard who belonged to the pre- 
vious board, and who resigned as soon as the dastardly action 
of the other members was carried out. This explains the in- 
appreciation which was manifested of scientific, educational 
and practical geology. It is so ridiculous and at the same 
time so nearly a criminal act, that it is difficult to comprehend 
how any governor of a great State could be led into it. lie 
jeopardizes the material interests of a great and enlightened 
commonwealth, for the personal greed that lurks in political 
intrigue and ambition. Of all the instances of robbery of this 
kind of which the country has any knowledge, this is one of 
the most flagrant and inexcusable. The transaction which re- 
moves Dr. Keyes from his position is of small consequence to 
him. and his interests are not here considered. That which 
we lament, and which we protest against vigorousl}^ and with 
all the vehemence of which we are capable, is the wanton pros- 
titution of the good of the people, as centered in the geologi- 
cal survey of the state, to the petty, personal politics of the 
hour. We have called it robbery. It is worse than open rob- 
bery, because that is crime, and is punishable, but this act 
goes forth as Justifiable, and is unpunishable. It is a base be- 
trayal, as well as rob^bery. It is treachery, robber}^ decep- 
tion, malfeasance and wilful plunder, cloaked under the pre- 
tended administration of law. 

There is a defect in many of the state laws that establish 
such surveys. The extreme of this defect is exemplified in 
Indiana, where the state geologist is nominated by the politi- 
cians and is elected yearly by the successful party. More 
moderately this defect is felt in such instances as in Illinois 
and Kentucky, where the geologist is subject to appointment 
and removal after each change in the political phase of the 
State at the will of the new governor, and its slowest results 
are seen in such cases as in Missouri where the governor has 
the power to re-form, after each election, the board of control. 
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thus making the geological survey in all cases a contingent of 
polities. This action in Missouri is a lesson for the future, 
and stands as a warning tinger-board to those who may have 
to frame laws establishing such surveys, pointing to the dtjin- 
gcM- that lies in the controlling power of politicians. The rem- 
edies for such dangers lie in making the law provide for the 
following as nearly as they can be enacted. 

1. The governing board should not all go out of office at 
once. 

2. The governing board should be men of education and of 
scientific attainments, and if possible should represent seve- 
ral established scientific institutions existing in the state 

3. The survey headquarters should be at some state insti- 
tution, preferably at the state University, and last of all in 
the state capitol. 

4. The state geologist should be recjuired to abstain from 
"practical politics", and should serve until the survey is done 
or be removable only for good cause. 

Science, the supreme court, and the church are the three 
things that ought to be entirely free from the shifting condi- 
tions of politics. A state geolo<;:i8t, charged with the scientific 
interests of the State, as expressed in the law which he has to 
execute, has in his hands the material as well as the educational 
welfare and reputation of the State. His duties are not fleet- 
* ing and transitory, but far reaching and permanent in their 
results, and if he be a true scientist who realizes the respon- 
sibilities of his position he will know little and careless about 
the politics of the State. x. h. w. 



REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 

LITERATURE. 



(icolo^jutil Surre'f/ of Me.vico, Bulletins 4, 5 and i\ 1897. Tliis report be- 
tfins with a nieaioir of Dr. Antonio drl Castillo, thr late director of the 
Mexican survey, by Sr. Jose G. A^iiiiera, prefaced to which is a likeness, 
e'asily reco^ni7*ed by all who im*t the orij^inal at Wasliiiij^ton in 1801, 
at the fifth International Conj;re88. Following this coaic^ th<» "prolo^ue"^ 
or adininistrativj' report by the same writer, then a brirf account of the- 
work of the season in the province of l>uran«j^o by Sr, R. F. Buelna, Id 
the regions of the SicM-ra Madre, west of Mexico in Tepic, Jalisco and 
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Colinia, by Sr. Ezequiel Ordoiiez, and in the states of Pueblo and Tlax- 
oala, by Sr. Jose G. Aguilera. Then come about twenty pages of alti- 
tudes in various parts of Mexico, mostly of moderate amount, up to 
2000 feet, on the plateaus, and not containing any of the mountain 
peaks. This concludes the first part of the volume. 

The second part, which will be of more interest to geologists general- 
ly, commences with a summary of the geology of Mexico, by Sr. Jos^ 
G. Aguilera. Beginning with a short geographical account of the 
country, he proceeds to a more minute geological description. 

**Greologically considered, Mexico is comjjosed of three parts. The 
first, the more ancient and least extensive, consists of a great mass of 
granite, gneiss and schist, which occupies most of the south of the 
country, and reaches from the Pacific to the eastern coast." 

"The second containing deposits dating f rorasPala3ozoic time to our own 
day is found in the northern, southern, eastern and central parts of the 
country; and the third, almost of equal size and importance, is princi- 
pally composed of eruptive rocks of modern date." 

**The archaean rocks of Mexico are numerous, varied and consist 
among others, of a porphyritic gneiss like an *augengneiss*— gneissic phyl- 
lades, passing into the former and mici-slates conformable to the fore- 
going." 

The existence of Silurian strata is evidently doubted. Sr.. Aguilera 
says: **There are in our collection a few specimens of slate containing 
good individuals of Orthia testudinaria Dal man, a Trenton species. 
This was sent to Dr. Ant. del Castillo and bears the label 'Estado de 
Guerrero.' But the late director went several times to the locality to 
verify the statement, and could find no trace of any fossil in any rocks 
likely to have yielded it." 

The Devonian system is apparently in the same state. A Devonian 
goniatite, said to come from Apulco, has in like manner called out sev- 
eral journeys to the place, but all to no purpose. 

The existence of Carboniferous strata is, however, proved by the oc- 
currence of Frodnctus semireticulatus. But certain beds which had 
been referred to the Upper Carboniferous by Frazer, Heilprin and Hall 
have now, on more and better evidence, been placed in the Cretaceous 
system, as they hold Lima, Anomia, Scaphites, etc. 

The Carboniferous of Mexico has thus far proven very barren ; a mea- 
gre list of four species is preserved and only two of them specifically 
identifiable, composing its whole known fauna. 

The different formations composing the Mesozoic system are not all 
represented in Mexico, those which are found being the upper part of 
the Triassic and Jurassic and almost all of the Cretaceous. The rocks 
of the Triassic are quartzose sandstones and hard shales varying in 
composition both vertically and horizontally. In consequence of strong 
and long continued erosion the rocks of this system have very largely 
disappeared, and a number of small patches are all that remains to tes- 
tify to their extent when formed. The fossils are plants and were 
studied by the late Prof. Newberry, whose names, with few additions, 
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comprise the whole list. The Jurassic is less known and has been con- 
fused in part with the overlying Cretaceous with which it is perfectly 
conformable. It holds a large fauna of well known genera but of chiefly 
peculiar species. *'Among those from the Upper Jurassic are some 
such as Aegoceras and Stephanoceras belonging strictly to a rather 
lower horizon." 

The Cretaceous deposits cover a wider area and are divided into 
Ijower, Middle and Upper. Their composition resembles that of the 
preceding in being for the most part mechanical, and showing a great 
absence of lime. They are cut in many places by eruptive rocks of later 
date, Tertiary and even Quaternary, consisting of diorites, quartz-ande- 
sites, hornblende-syenites, granulites, diabases. The fauna is fairly 
rich and comprises numerous families, Rhizopoda, Anthozoa, Echinoi- 
dea, Vermes, Lamellibranchiata, Gasteropoda, Cephalopoda, Pisces, 
with one doubtful reptile. The absence of Hrachiopoda is a remark- 
able fact and no allusion is made to it in the text. Possibly it is an ac- 
cidental omission. Of the Tertiary only the Eocene and the Lower 
Miocene are present in any fullness, the middle and upper portions be- 
ing very local. The former lies chiefly along the gulf of Mexico and the 
latter along the gulf of California. A list of fossils shows, as the au- 
thor remarks, that it is not possible in all cases to draw a line between 
the TertiHry and Quaternary groups. 

The last named occupies a very large area in the upper valleys and 
central tableland. The materials are, as usual, loose and fragmentary, 
but some of them plainly indicate deposition from heated waters. 

Mexico, says our author, was in the earliest time a group of islands 
which were subjected to severe erosion in Azoic days. Elevation pre- 
vented the deposition of Silurian and Devonian strata, and Mexico then 
"presented a large continental surface or collossal peninsula of North 
America stretching from northwest to southeast. The absolute lack 
of the first division of the Carboniferous authorized the belief that 
during the time when equivalent strata were deposited elsewhere the 
elevating movement continued and the geographic outline remained on 
the whole unchanged or with slight addition.'' The Triassic seems to 
have boon a time of lakes and lagoons and of gradual subsidence and 
was followed by the Jurassic, ''characterized by continental seas and 
deep water,'* which continued till mid -Cretaceous days, when **a gener- 
al elevation sot in, resulting in the emergence of almost all the area 
which had been covered by the sea," until *'at the beginning of theCen- 
ozoic era the sea had abandoned all the center, parts of the south and 
north, and all the west of the country, but it still covered the northeast 
coast and southeast.'' Mexico then was a large peninsula with its point 
in the present "Central America," and of less size than now. Elevation 
in the early Eocene extended its limits to the east but part of this was 
again lost in the Miocene when an invasion on the west produced the 
gulf of California. At the end of the Miocene the peninsula of Yuca- 
tan emerged, and this elevation restored during the Pliocene, so much 
of the previous loss as to give to Mexico nearly its present form and 
size. K. w. c. 
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PalcBonlologiska notiser^ af Gerhard Holm. Geol. Foren, i Stock- 
holm FOrhandl. Bd. 19, Hft. 3, 1897. In some palsBontological notes by 
Dr. Gerhard Holm we find notice of the occurrence of the rare and pe- 
culiar fossil Toin'ellella kevigata Lnrs., at a new locality in Sweden. 
ToiTellella is separated from the Hyolithidce because of its phosphatic 
shell, and this shell, like that of the Conulariidce, seems to have been 
exceedingly thin, for Holm says that the shell flattened in slate has only 
the thickness of paper. 

Incidentally it is spoken of as connecting more closely the subfaunas 
of OleaelluH [Holinia) kjerulfi and Olenelliis {Schmidtia) michwitzi. 

Holm discusses the relation of the two Olenelli above named and 
Olenellas {Mesonacis) vernwntaua and says that F. Schmidt^s latest 
note on O. michwitzi shows that he finds it more closely related in pleu- 
ra and pygidiura to O. kjerulfi than he had at first thought. In the 
form of the glabella, however, to which Holm does not refer, there is a 
fundamental difference. 

A second note by Dr. Holm describes the ectosiphon of a species of 
Eadoceras {E, burchardii Dewitz). The species appears to have been 
described from drift fragments found in Germany, and so belongs to the 
Swedish Ordovician rocks. Dr. Holm says it agrees perfectly with .\. 
Hyatt's group Ellipochtmnoida, The article is illustrated with two 
cuts of examples of E. burchardii from the island of Oeland, and a fig- 
ure of a fossil referred to the genus Eiidoceran (subgen. Succoceras) from 
Dalarna is also given. o. f. m. 

Palaeozoic FosnilSy Vol. Ill, Part lily 4. The Fossils of the Qalc- 
na-Trenton and Black River formations of lake Winnipeg and its vi- 
cinity. By J. F. Whiteaves. (Pp. 129 242, pis. 16-22, Ottawa, April, 
1897.) The geology of lake Winnipeg and its vicinity has invited the 
attention of numerous explorers. The extensive collections made with- 
in recent years in that region by Dr. R. Bell, Messrs. T. C. Weston and 
L. H. Lambe, and the investigations of Messrs. Tyrrell and Dowling 
have brought to light the richness and beauty of the Lower Silurian fau- 
nas there preserved, and in the scientific portrayal of these. Dr. Whit- 
eaves renders profound service to his science. In the last number of 
this volume of the Palceozoic Fossils the author gave a systematic list of 
all the species from the Hudson River formation of this region, and the 
present paper supplements this list with a similar one of all the other 
known species of the Lower Silurian in the lako Winnipeg district with 
the exception of certain stromatoporoids. The horizons especially rep- 
resented are the entire Utica and Trenton formations inclusive of the 
Galena. A noteworthy feature of these faunas is the remarkable size 
attained by many of their species, a paculiarity which seems to be shar- 
ed by all classes, if somewhat more strikingly exemplified in the Cephal- 
opoda. The author cites Receptacnlites oweni as attaining a diameter 
of 12-20 inches; Streptelasma robustum, 7 inches in length; the brach 
iopod, i^o^nesgmna /a<a, 3 inches along the hinge; Maclurea, %% in- 
ches in diameter and Uormotoma, 8 inches long; Endoceras subannula- 
turn, 6 feet long and broken at both ends; Poterioceras, 7 inches in di- 
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iimeter: shells allied to Barrandeoceras, nearly 2 feet across and frag- 
ments of Isotelus gigas, indicating a length of 20 inches. 

Such general attainment of unusual size seems to the reviewer from 
the consideration of similar phenomena at other horizons, possible only 
on a deeply embayed coast where life conditions have been exposed to 
minimum infringement. j. m. c. 

The morphology of the Oraptoiites has in recent years been the sub- 
ject of much painstaking research. The results have been of great in- 
terest though the much discussed zoological affinities of these extinct 
organisms will hardly be regarded as yet determined. 

Some of these late investigations have been largely directed to the de- 
termination of the conformation of the rhabdosome and the character 
of the cells or thecae, and these have, for the most part, been based up- 
on isolated mono- or diprionidian stipes preserved in their natural ful- 
ness in limestone matrix. Such are largely the studies by Holm, Wi- 
man, notices of which have appeared in this journal: by Jaekel (Zeitschr. 
der deutsch. Geolog. Gesellsch, vol. 41), Perner (£tudes sur les Grap- 
tolites de Bohfime, 1894) and Gilrich (Zeitschr. d. d. geolog. Gesell. 
vol. 48, 1897). The work of Holm and Wiman has been most resource- 
ful in the adaptation of various mechanical means to the development 
of material and the achievement of the objects sought. While these in- 
vestigations have elucidated the conformation of the rhabdosome, the 
really remarkable discoveries of Ruedemann pertaining to the morphol- 
ogy of the entire colony in DiplograptuH^ as well as their development 
and mode of growth, have been based upon specimens preserved in the 
Utica shale which has been deposited under such conditions of quiet- 
ude as to retain the colony without dismemberment. 

Dr. Ruedemann's preliminary account of these discoveries appeared 
in the American Journal of Science for 1895 (vol. 19), while his com- 
pleter paper, just issued, is in the Fortieth Annual Report of the N. Y. 
state geologist (1897). pp. 219-249, pis. 1-5, to which the reader is refer- 
red for a study of the author's remarkable illustrations. The fronds of 
these diprionidians are shown to be umbrella-shaped colonies, the com- 
ponent stipes of which radiating from a central disk, are not of the same 
length, in this unequal length evincing their unequal age. A t the center, 
also, either above or below the central disk, is a quadrangular b<xly which 
the author originally interpreted as a float or pneumatocyst similar to 
that of recent Siphonophora . With later evidence, a different function 
for this organ, now termed the basal cyst, is suggested, namely, a con- 
trivance which secured the stability of the colony in the ooze of its hab- 
itat. Gonangia, which have been suspected and even alleged by other 
authors, are here clearly demonstrated, existing in a single cycle about 
the central disk and it is confidently asserted that the embryo grapto- 
lites, or sicuhe, are observable within these gonaugial sacks, attached 
by thoir apices to a central base. The analysis of these fossils demon- 
stratea a near relationship between Diplograptus and the Sertularians, 
but upon the possession by the graptolites of the horny sheath in the 
embryo and the horny axis of the rhabdosome, it is proposed to place 
these organisms in a distinct and new class, the Rhalxlophora. 
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The development of the colony from the embryo is thus summarized. 
*'l. The detached sicula is provided with a basal appendage, to which 
it is attached by means of a little round node. 

2. The node becomes a central disk and funicle. The sicula pro- 
duces at first one theca, then a second, a third, etc. 

3. With the budding of the first thecae, the growth of the gonangia 
already begins, with usually four small capsules. 

4. The further growth is marked by a remarkable lengthening of the 
hydrocaulus and a continued budding of thecae at the proximal end 
of the primary rhabdosome, along the hydrocaulus and toward the 
center. 

5. At last the gonangia mature and open. Many, or perhaps all of 
the siculas, remain connected to the parent colony. The colony consists 
now of a rhabdosome, about half developed, which is the primary one, 
bearing a basal cyst, central disk and funicle, and on these, bundles of 
siculae. 

6. These siculae grow out to rhabdosomes, the process beginning 
again with a lengthening of the hydrocauli. 

7. After this first generation of rhabdosomes has reached a certain 
age, a second generation of gonangia begins to grow. 

8. These latter open again and produce a new set of siculae around 
the center. The colony consists now of the primary rhabdosome, a ver- 
ticil of young rhabdosomes, and another of siculae. This process is con- 
tinued, the successive generations of gonangia producing siculaj which 
in turn develop into verticils of rhabdosomes." j. m. c. 

The Bulletin of the Museu Paraense (Para, Brazil), which has com- 
pleted its fourth number,gives gratifying evidence of the vitality of that 
institution. Its papers on the general natural history' and ethnology of 
the state of Para and of Brazil generally, are of extraordinary interest 
and make a very creditable showing for this young museum and its in- 
dustrious director, Dr. Emilio Goeldi. Dr. V. Katzer, who is widely 
known for his * 'Geology of Bohemia," has recently been appointed chief 
of the geological section, and contributes to volume 1, no. 4, October, 
1896, an interesting paper on the oldest fossiliferous beds of the Ama- 
zon region. Rocks of middle or upper Silurian age were discovered 
along the Rio Tromketas by the Morgan expeditions and their fossils 
have been identified by Hartt, Derby, and pretty fully described and il- 
lustrated by Clarke. Katzer now records the occurrence of graptolites 
along the Maecurie river, where, heretofore, only Devonian rocks have 
been recognized. Associated with them are masses of hexactinellid 
sponge spicules. The graptolites are not particularly described, but 
their presence may be regarded as indicating lower or upper Silurian 
rocks in that region. Hexactinellid spicules have been observed by 
Clarke in the middle Silurian of the Tromketas, but graptolites have 
not before been reported from Brazil. j. m. c. 

Ueber Dictyonema cavernosurn^ n. sp.y von Karl Wiman. (Bull. Geol. 
Instit. of Upsala, No. 5, Vol. Ill, 1896.) The description of this species 
which is very full is based on material prepared by the new methods 
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used of late by the Swedish, German, and some English observers, 
which have yielded such excellent results with the Rhabdophora. In 
accordance with his view of the life history of individuals of the above 
genus Herr Wiman shows in D. cavernosuvi the presence of three kind? 
of individuals in the rhabdosome, viz., nourishing individuals, budding 
individuals, and sexual individuals, or gonangia. 

The article has four figures, mostly prepared sections of individuals 
of this species showing the mode of growth and a plate showing por- 
tions of the rhabdosome natural size and enlarged, and sections of the 
cells further miignilied. o. f. m. 

Karnbrisch-siluinsche Faciesbilgungen in J€7iitland, von Karl Wi- 
man. (Bull. Geol. Instit., Upsala, No. 5, Vol. Ill, 1896.) The aspect 
of the Cambro-Silurian formation (terrane) of Jemtland as shown by 
this account of studies made in that province, dififers ctmsiderably from 
that of the formation in southern Sweden, notably in the absence of the 
older part of the series. In the conglomerates at the base Earycare 
latum is the oldest type of trilobite found, so there would appear to be 
no recognizable Cambrian portion; even Olenus (sens, strict.) seems 
wanting. This is in accordance with facts observed elsewhere in north- 
ern Sweden where the land was not submerged so early in Cambrian 
time as it was in the south. 

The gray southern limestone is said to conform more closely in aspect 
to the Norwegian type than to that of southern Sweden: and this not 
unnaturally seeing that the western Cambrian areas in Jemtland lie 
along the Norwegian borders and are not more than forty miles from the 
Atlantic. Dark shales prevail in the central part of the province, but 
quartzites both to the north and south. This Cambrian tract in Jemt- 
land is opposite where at theTrondhjem fjorcfthe Atlantic nearly cuts 
across the Norwegian mountains. 

The paper is illustrated with a number of sections, two plates and a 
map of the Cambro-Silurian of Jemtland. u. f. m. 
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mineralogy, G. C. Hoffman; Report of section of mineral statistics and 
mines, E. D. Ingall. 

Iowa Geol. Survey, vol. 6, 487 pp., 1897. Lead and zinc deposits of 
Iowa, A. G. Leonard; The Sioux quartzite and certain associated rocks, 
S. W. Beyer; Artesian wells of Iowa, W. H. Norton; Relations of the 
Wisconsin and Kansan drift sheets in central Iowa, and related phenom- 
ena, H. F. Bain. 

Geol. Survey of Alabama. Report on the valley regions of Alabama 
(Paleozoic strata). Pt. II. The Coosa valley region, Henry McCalley. 
xxii and 862 pp. pis. 10-35, 1897. 

Michigan, mines and mineral statistics, by G. A. Newett, commiss- 
ioner of mineral statistics. 182 pp.; Ishpeming, 1897. 

II. Proceedings of Scientific Societies. 

Trans. Acad. Sci., of St. Louis, vol. 7, no. 15, pp. 357-369, June 1, 
1897. Relations of the Devonian and Carboniferous in the upper Mis- 
sissippi valley, C. R. Keyes. 

Jour. Elisha Mitchell Sci. Soc, 13th year, pt. 2, 1896. Some late 
views on the so-called Taconic and Huronian rocks in central North 
Carolina, H. B. C. Nitze. 

Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., vol. 4, (1898), 242 pp., 28 pis., 1897. Memorial 
of Charles Wachsmuth, C. R. Keyes; The State quarry limestone, S. Cal- 
vin: Stages of the Des Moines, or chief coal-bearing series of Kansas 
and southwest Missouri and their equivalents in Iowa, C. R. Keyes; 
Vertical range of fossils at Louisiana, C. R. Keyes and R. R. Rowley; 
Natural gas in the drift of Iowa, A. G. L3onard; Rdsults of recent geo- 
logical work in Madison county, J. S. Tilton: Drift section at Oelwein, 
Iowa, G. E. Finch; Evidence of a sub-Aftonian till sheet in northeast- 
ern Iowa, S. W. Bsyer; A pre-Kansan peat bed, T. H. Macbride; Sum- 
mary of discussion (on drift of Iowa), S. Calvin; Additional observations 
<>n surface deposits of Iowa, B. Shimek. 
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///. Papers in Scientific Journals. 

Science, June 18. Current notes on physiography, W. M. Davis. 

Ibid., June 25. Is the loess of either lacustrine or semi-moraine ori- 
gin? J. E. Todd. 

Ibid., July 2. Origin of Green river, S. F. Emmons: Current notes 
on physiography, W. M. Davis. 

Ibid.. July 16. Pleistocene fossils from Baffinland and Greenland, 
E. M. Kindle,; Current notes on physiography, W. M. Davis. 

Ibid., July 23. New terms in geology, J. C. Branner; Notes on some 
fossils of the Comanche series, F. W. Cragin. 

Ibid., Aug. 0. Current notes on physiography, W. M. Davis. 

Ibid.. Aug. 13. Edward Drinker Cope, naturalist— a chapter in the 
history of science, — Theo. Gill. 

Ibid., Aug. 20. Current notes on physiography, W. M. Davis: The 
antecedent Colorado, M. S. W. Jefferson. 

Bull. Amer. Gi;og. Soc, vol, 29, no. 2, 1897. Mountain structures in 
Pennsylvania, A. P. Chittenden. 

Technology Quart., vol. 10, no. 2. June, 1897. Glacial ol^servations in 
the Umanak district, Greenland (Scientiftc work of the Boston party of 
the sixth Peary expedition to Greenland. Report B), G. H. Barton. 

Mining, June, 18^)7. Principal features of the geology of southeast- 
ern Washington (Abstract), I. C. Russell. 

Amer. Antiquarian, May and June, 1897. The Tertiary man, H. W. 
Haynes. 

Amer. Naturalist, Aug. New observations on the origin of the Gala- 
pagos islands, with remarks on the geological age of the Pacific ocean, 
G. Baur. 

School of Mines Quarterly, April. An introduction to the study and 
experimental determination of the charjicters of crystals, A. J, Moses. 

Amer. Jour. Sci., July. Ctenacanthus spines from the Keokuk lime- 
stone of Iowa, C. R. Eastman; Identity of chalcostibite (wolfsbergite) 
and guejarite, and on chalcostibite from Huanch«ica, Bolivia, S. L. 
Penfield and A. Fronzel; Interesting case of contact metamorphism, H. 
W. Fairbanks: Tin deposits at Temescal, Southern California, H. W. 
Fairbanks; Outlying areas of the Comanche series in Oklahoma and 
Kansas, T. W. Vaughan; Monazite from Idaho. W. Lindgren. 

Ibid., Aug. Tamiobatis vestustus- a new form of fossil skate, C. H. 
Eastman; Florencia formation, O. H. Ilershey; Native iron in the Coal 
Measures of Missouri, E. T. Allen: Bixbyite. a new mineral, and notes 
on the associated topaz, S. L. Pentield and II. W. Foote: Composition 
of ilmenite, S. L. Penfield and H. W. Foote: Igneous rocks of the Leu- 
cite hills and Pilot butte, Wyoming, Whitman Cross: Stylolites, T. C. 
Hopkins; Extinct Felida>, G. I. Adams. 

Journ. of Geol., July-Aug, Moraines of rece-ssion and their signifi- 
cance in glacial theory, F. B. Taylor: The eruptive nnrks of Mexico, O. 
C Farrington; The stratigraphy of the Potomac group in Maryland, 
W. B. Clark and Arthur Bibbins; Studies for students— Comparativi> 
study of palajontogeny and phylogeny, J. P. Smith. 
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IV, Exco'ptft and Individual PidHicatious. 

Papers and notes on the genesis and matrix of the diamond by the 
late Henry Carvill Lewis, edited by T. G. Bonney. xvi and 72 pp: 2 pis.: 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York, ltt)7. 

Abraham Gesner, a review of his scientific work, G. F. Matthew. 
Nat. Hist. Soc. of New Brunswick, Bull. 15, pp. 1 48, 2 maps, 1897. 

On the fossil phyllopod genera, Dipeltis and Protocaris, of the family 
Apodidaj, Charles Schuchert. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., vol. 19, pp. 671- 
676, pi. 58, 1897. 

Relations of the Wisconsin and Kansan drift sheets in central Iowa 
and related phenomena. A dissertation presented to the faculty of arts, 
literature and science of the University of Chicago in candidacy for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. By H. Foster Bain. Pp. 5-52, 2 maps: 
The University of Chicivgo Press, 1897. 

The clays and clay-working industry of Colorada, Heinrich Ries 
Trans. Amer. Inst. Mining Eng., Lake Superior meeting, July, 1897; 5 
pp. 

The Fuller's earth of South Dakota, Heinrich Ries. Ibid.; 3 pp. 

Grold deposits of Georgia, S. W. McCallie. Read before the Inter- 
national Gold Mining convention at Denver, July 8, 1897; 17 pp., 1 map. 
Atlanta, 1897. 

Description of an extinct Palaeozoic insect, and a review of the fauna 
with which it occurrs, G. F. Matthe^^. Nat. Hist. Soc. of New Bruns- 
wick, Bull. 15, pp. 49-60, pis. 1-2, 1897. 

The stone industry in 1896, W. C. Day. U. S. Geol. Survey, 18th 
Ann. Rept., pt. 5, pp. 1-126, 1897. 

A syllabus of physical geography, C. W. Hall and W. F. Kunze. 55 
pp., Minneapolis. The University Bcx)k Store, 1897. 

President's address to the geological section of the British A. A. Sci., 
1897, (Ancient Rocks of Canada), G. M. Dawson. 13 pp.; Toronto, 1897. 

Ice-jams and what they accomplish, M. A. Veeder. 8 pp.: read be- 
' fore the A. A. A. S., Aug. 13, 1897. 

A catalogue of minerals alphabetically arranged, with their chemical 
composition and synonyms, A. H. Chester. 4th ed., 56 pp.; New York, 
John Wiley and Sons, 1897. 

V. Proceedings of Scientijiv L(d>oratories, etc. 

Kansas Univ. Quarterly, ser. A, vol. 6, no. 2, April, 1897, Brachy- 
saurus, a new genus of mosasaurs, S. W. Williston; On the extremities 
of Tylosaurus, S. W. Williston. 

Field Columbian Museum, pub. 18, geol. ser. vol. 1., no. 2, pp. 67- 
120, pis. 7-18, April, 1897. Observations on Popocatapetl and Ixtacci- 
huatl, with a review of the geographic and geologic features of the 
mountains, O. C. Farrington . 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



American Association for the Advancement of Science. The 
forty-sixth annual meeting began at Detniit on August 9th. The death 
of Prof. Cope left the Association without a president and the vice-pres- 
ident, W J McGoe took his place. After the usual preliminaries of the 
Association the sectional meeting began. By previous arrangement it 
had been settled that the geological section should suspend its meet- 
ings on Monday and Tuesday in order to afford the geological society 
an opportunity to hold its meeting. Consequently after the general ses- 
sion on Friday the latter society met, with Prof. E. Ortou, the president 
in the chair, and the proceedings opened with a paper by Prof. Simonds 
of the University of Texas, on the granite area of Burnet county in that 
state. In this an account was given of the granite quarries and bosses 
found on the Colorado river near the junction of the Llano. The rock 
contains feldspar, clear and milky quartz, and biotite mica. The speak- 
er after describing the country and its rocks entered on a comparison 
of the different opinions of Walcott, Hill, and Comstock regarding the 
age of this granite, and concluded in opposition to most previous writ- 
ers that it is of post-Carboniferous and possibly of Cretaceous date. 

Mr. Bayley Willis followed with a paper on the Eocene and Miocene 
freshwater deposits of Washington. After describing the strata of that 
age on Puget sound, 5000 to 7000 feet thick, he showed how these had 
been folded, faulted and overthrust, as have the Paleozoic beds of the 
eastern part of the continent. The compressing how^ever in the present 
case acted from the west instead of the east. During the consequent 
movement the coal beds acted as a slide and the roof slipped over the 
floor, crushing the coal to powder and leaving rounded masses in the 
midst of it. The coal varies from lignite with twelve p^^r cent, of water 
to g(xKl steam coal with only three per cent, and this proportion of wa- 
ter is in inverse relation to the amount of disturbance that has taken 
place. 

The loess as a land deposit was the subject of a paper by J. A. Udden 
of Rock Island. The writer took the wide view of the loess, including 
in it all forms and conditions of this material — that in the river valleys 
and that at all altitude.^— and maintained that it was all due to wind- 
action and was an accumulation of dust carried in the atmosphere. He 
argued that its lack of assortment waH conclusive pri>of that it was not 
of aqueous origin. This view of the subject was strongly combatted by 
some members who considered that the loess was due not entirely to a 
single agency. 

Dr. J. W. Spencer presented a paper on the relation between subma- 
rine vallf'vs and land declivities. He argued that tho sea bottom was us- 
uallv the continuation of the land surfnee under water and illustrated 
the doi.'trine ]>y quoting the extension of submarine river valleys out to 
sea chiefly in the Antillean region. Their contours he argued proved an 
elevation of 8000 to 10000 feet in that region. Thus the Mississippi val- 
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ley was continued out into the gulf of Mexico and two buried channels 
run east and west from cape Sable, the former being called the Baha- 
raan and the latter the Floridan. Over the col between the two flows 
the gulf stream. 

In a second paper Dr. Spencer described the geology of Mexico and 
from recently published maps of that country took occasion to point out 
that the coast plateau is a continuation of that of Texas and rose to the 
hight of 1700 feet. It is of Lafayette and Columbian date. The cen- 
tral cretacean plateau rises to 8000 feet and forms the largest area. The 
isthmus of Tehuantepec now reaches a hight of only 800 feet and was 
in late Pliocene and early Pleistocene times completely submerged al- 
lowing passage between the two oceans. The last conclusion is war 
ranted by the resemblance between the shallow water faunas of the two 
sides of the isthmus while the inhabitants of greater depth show little 
resemblance. The Pliocene strata have in some places been elevated to 
a hight of 8000 feet. 

Prof. P. B. Taylor took up the controverted subject of Niagara and 
advocated the view that the wide portion of the gorge below the whirl- 
pool and a small part of that above it was cut 'by the river imme- 
diately after the retreat of the ice and when the whole water of the lakes 
was poured over the cataract — that the narrow part above is the work 
of the smaller stream when part of the water was drawn off by the Ni- 
pissing outlet into the Ottawa river, and that the wider portions front 
the cantalever bridge to the present falls is due to the greater body of 
water ensuing on the uplift and closing of that outlet. Some discussion 
followed partly in favor of Mr. Taylor's views and partly in opposition. 

In a second paper Mr. Taylor pointed out a possible, now extinct, chan- 
nel from the Georgian bay to the river Trent by way of lake Simcoe, al- 
so dependent for its existence on the closing of the Nipissing channel. 

The last paper read was by Mr. W. H. Scherzer of Ypsilanti, Mich., 
and gave a clear and interesting account of the strata in the vicinity of 
Detroit. It concerned chiefly Monroe and Wayne counties. Large 
quarries of the Corniferous limestone expose about 15 acres of the rock, 
which has been quarried to a depth of 30 feet, the whole thickness be- 
ing 100150 feet. It contains much chert. The Onondaga and Water- 
lime together reach 2000 feet and are very barren of fossils. The latter 
contains beds of the peculiar Sylvania sandstone of the Ohio survey in 
which occasional fossils have been found — the only case on record. The 
minerals of the Lower Helderberg are celestite and calcite in pockets, 
and sulphur of which 200 barrels have been taken out within two years. 
The most valuable mineral is the salt of the Onondaga group of which 
3 beds exist near Detroit, the topmost at the depth of 800 feet, the sec- 
ond at 1200 feet and the third at 1800 feet. They have a combined 
thickness of 600-700 feet, including gypsum and shales interbedded. 
They thin away to the south and disappear within a few miles. 

The society then adjourned to meet next May as Section E of the 
A. A. A* S> 
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The following papers were read by title: 

Notes on the geology of the lower peninsula of Michigan, Alfred C. 
Lane. 
The nomenclature of the Carboniferous formations, Robt. T. Hill. 
Ice-transported boulders in coal seams, E. Orton. 
Clay veins vertically intersecting coal measures, W. S. Gresley. 

Section E, A. A. A. S. Vice-president I. C. White was absent hav- 
ing gone to St. Petersburg to attend the International Congress of Gre- 
ologists. Prof. E. W. Claypole of Akron, O., was elected by the section 
to till his place as chairman. Prof. White had sent his address which 
was read by Prof. Claypole. It treated of the Pittsburgh coal bed de- 
tailing the character of this vast mass of mineral fuel, and giving sec- 
tions of it at various places to show its regular structure many miles 
from its typical exposure. The persistency of the very thin shale part- 
ings only a quarter of an inch in thickness over many hundred square 
miles of country is exceedingly striking and chjiracteristic. Prof. White 
also pointed out the important discovery that this sheet of coal is miss- 
ing over 5000 or GOOO square miles where it has been hitherto presumed 
to be present. Its whole area is thus reduced very largely and the Ap- 
palachian coal stores lessened to an equal extent. 

Prof. F. B. Taylor pointed out to geologists visiting Detroit some of 
the leading features of its surface geology. Reviewing previous work 
•he dwelt on the j)reviou8 condition of the lake region when it was cov- 
ered with a single sheet of water of various extent at different dates — 
Warren water and lake Algonquin being especially mentioned. Pass- 
ing on he urged that the last movement about Detroit had been one of 
depression as evidenced by the deep water in the streams entering the 
river which Is out of all proportion to their breadth. Generally speak- 
ing he considered that their beds had been cut down to a level about 30 
feet below the present. Mr. Taylor made arrangement to guide some 
of the geologists in a short excursion to examine a few of these deep 
channels that could be seen in the city of Detroit. 

Prof. Spencer reviewed at some length the researches made in the Ni- 
agara district giving historically a sketch of the contributions of all who 
had taken an active part in the work and stating the present condition 
of its chief unsolved problems. Mr. Gilbert gave the evidence obtained 
by himsc^If and others regarding post-glacial changes of level in the re- 
gion and entering into detail showed that by measurements made as ac- 
curately a« the conditions allowed, he had provisionally demonstrated 
an elevation of •^4 of an inch at Sackott's harbor as compared with 
Charlotte in 20 years, one of 3 inches at Port Colburn as compared with 
Cleveland in 37 years, one of l^o inches at Point Austin as compared 
with Milwaukee in 20 years, and one of 2 int^hes at Escanaba as compared 
with the same. Generally he inferred at these four stations the following 
ccmclusions: that in 100 years the rate of elevation was 37, Gfi, 39 and 46 
feet respectively. Following these results into more detail he advanced 
to prophecy and said that if the results above given were actual and con- 
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tinuous the outlet of the lakes through Chicago would eventually be re- 
stored and that at Niagara dried up, that in 1000 years water would be- 
gin at times to flow over this ridge and would be continuous in 1500 
years, that in 2000 years the stream would equal Niagara, that in 2500 
years Niagara would intermit, and in 3O0O years would cease altogether. 

Prof. Chamberlain resumed the consideration of loess and in substance 
agreed with previous speakers in the opinion that it was not due to aqu- 
eous or to aeoiian origin entirely but that both had ])een concerned in 
the work. It graduated he said in some places into glacial clay and 
pasged below into coarse sand becoming finer also as it recedes from the 
edge of the ice sheet and from the border of the rivers. The great ele- 
vation which it reached—lOOO feet above sea level in some cases — ex- 
cludes water as the sole depositing agent. The suggestion was accord- 
ingly made that much of the material had been blown up the gentle 
glacio-fluvial slopes and deposited upon the higher levels. This of course 
implies a dry time. The demarkation of the loess due to the two agen- 
cies is difficult, perhaps impossible, but one of the chief efforts of geolo- 
gists working in the region should be to discover marks of differentia- 
tion between the deposits and so learn how to distinguish them. 

Prof. Albert Penck of Vienna, being called upon by the chairman, re- 
sponded with a brief account of the loess in its typical region, the Euro- 
pean Alps. He would approve the view of its double origin and said 
that the same conclusion had been reached in Europe. He regarded 
the loess as peculiar to the northern portion and said that it did not oc- 
cur on the south side of the Alps, where he also added there was evi- 
dence of recent deprepsion which was lacking on the north. 

The section concluded its meeting on Thursday afternoon, leaving Fri- 
day free for various short excursions to local points of interest. On Sat- 
urday a general excursion to the St. Clair flats was announced and that 
arrangements had been made for those members of the Association who 
desired, to do so to attend the meoting of the British Association at To- 
ronto, beginning on the 18th of August. 

The unsolved and interminable problem of Niagara was taken up by 
Prof. F. R. Taylor who attempted what may be called a correlation of 
the views of geologists regarding this gorge and the retreat of the ice. 
After sketching rapidly the circumstances attending the formation of the 
Niagara river he called attention to the difference in width of the chasm 
at different places and explained it by the theory that it was due to the 
varying quanity of water going down the river. In the earliest stage 
the water of the whole system of the four lakes united passed over the 
fails. Then for a time an outlet wAs opened by the Nipissing valley in- 
to the Ottawa and only the water of iake Erie such as it then was came 
in this direction. Later by an uplift of the land this outlet was closed 
and the whole drainage again sent over Niagara. During the former 
of these intervals Mr. Taylor thinks that the narrow channel between 
the can tale ver bridge and the whirlpool, except the lower 400 yards, was 
excavated and the wider portions above and below these points by the 
greater river of earlier and later time. Mr. Taylor also briefly referred 
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to a temporary channel through lake Siracoe for the drainage of the 
Georgian bay while the district to the northward was occupied by a lake 
of the glacier. 

Prof. H. F. Osljorn gave an address on a new region of vertebrate fos- 
sils in the west which he has named the Huerfano. It is in the hori- 
zon of the Lower Eocene and Prof. Osborn has divided it into a lower, 
middle and upper portions. The tirst and second are contemporaneous 
with the Puerco, Green River and Wachsatch, and the third with the 
Bridger beds of the Tertiary. Like others they are the freshwater depos- 
its of an ancient lake into which were washed the relics of the sur- 
rounding fauna. The thickness of the shale is 8000 feet and the beds 
overlie the laccolites of Silver mountain and Spanish peaks. The fossils 
of the beds were not described. 

"The Chicago Outlet" was the title of an address by Mr. Frank Leve- 
rett. The substance of Mr. Leverett's contribution, which was recent- 
ly printed by the Chicago Academy of Science was as fijllows. The 
outlet was the channel of escaix) for the waters of a lake which existed 
during the ice age and for which the name of lake Chicago has been 
proposed. This channel led from the Michigan basin by a double course 
around the site of the present city and is cut chiefly through soft mo- 
rainic and other glacial material, but to a slight extent in the limestone 
rock. Mr. Leverett described two stages in the history of lake Chicago, 
marked by distinct beaches. 

Prof. W. N. Rice presented a review of the various theories regarding 
volcanic action and expressed his preference for that which was based 
on the view that the viscid core of the earth was kept solid by pressure 
and that the local relief of this pressure caused liquefaction of the ma- 
terial which was followed by outflow. 

Mr. Parmelee presented a few notes on the minerals of Cripple Creek» 
Col., and spoke particularly of an ore of gold consisting largely of tellu- 
rium which was separated by heat as telluric acid. He showed a small 
but very nearly perfect crystal of this compound. 

A very remarkable coral from the Hippurte limestone of Jamaica was 
described at length with specimens and illustrations by Prof. R. P. 
Whitfield of New York. Barrettia monilifera is a massive form, the 
specimen shown being about 18 inches long by 8 inches in diameter. It 
is calyptrate and the genus has V)een mistaken by previous writers work- 
ing on less perfect examples for a bivalve mollusc. Full details cannot 
be given here but will appear in the Bulletin of the N. Y. Museum of 
Natural History. 

Two other papers, one on '^'Ice-jauis and their glacial etfects," and 
the other on ''Carboniferous strata of Michigan," closed the program. 

Few of the foreign geologists were present at I>etroit. Prof. Penck of 
Vienna, already mentioneil. Prince Kvapotkine from Kent, England, 
and I>r. H. P. Truell from VVicklow, Ireland, were present at several of 
the sessicms. 

A joint session of the sections (^f geology and g»M)graphy was held on 
Wednesday afternoon to hear and discuss several papers on ancient man 
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in the Delaware valley. After a few notes by Mepsrs. Knapp and Kum- 
mell, Prof. Putnam reviewed the work of the past 20 years by Dr. Ab 
bott and others and the various views that have been held regarding its 
results. In order to attempt a decision on some of these points several 
geologists met at Trenton i»i June last to make a careful examination of 
the ground. Prof. G. F.Wright stated that the results obtained did not 
materially differ from those previously obtained. They were therefore 
claimed in part by both sides of the controversy. The ground is a farm 
l)eIonging to the MiKsos Lalor, who have become much interested in 
the investigation and have allowed the archseolosrists to dig it over at 
their own will and excluded all others. Much discussion took place on 
the mode of deposit of the sands overlying the true and undisputed gla- 
cial gravel, some maintaining an asolian and others an aqueous origin. 

Prof. Holmes followed and dwelt strongly on the results which attend- 
ed his own search of the material thrown out of a trench, in which as 
he has already stated in print, he was unable to find any trace of man. 
He urged the disturbances to which the ground had been subjected and 
maintained that it had extended to a much greater depth than was gen- 
erally allowed and in consequence of this he considered the implements 
as intrusive. 

A short paper by H. C. Mercer was then read, giving an account of 
some trenches which he had recently dug, but which again contributed 
nothing of noveltry or importance. The same may be said of the note 
contributed by Thos. Wilson, while Prof. Salisbury took strong views 
against the glacial date of the sand beds overlying the undurated gla- 
cial gravels of the valley. Prof. Salisbury's views on the subject are 
well known and he asserted that nothing had occurred to change them. 
He detailed at some length the geology of the valley and stated his be- 
lief that the date of the sands in question was indeterminate. An act- 
ive but entirely friendly discussion followe<l, in which Prof. Penck of 
Vienna, Profs. Chamberlin, Wright. Putnam, Claypole, and others took 
part. Prof. Putnam stated in addition to his former remarks that a 
human skull had been found in the excavation for a new gas meter at 
Trenton at a depth of 13 feet but had not yet been examined carefully. 

The discussion was animated and long, the session continuing until 
nearly 6 o'clock. 

The Toronto meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science opened on Wednesday, August 18 and continued during the 
whole week. The president of the year is Sir John Evans and the sec- 
tion of geology was presided over by Dr. Geo. M. Dawson. The section 
met in one of the many buildings scattered over thi» spacious grounds 
of the University of Toronto. The main building which has risen from 
the ashes of that in which the American Association met a few years 
ago and which was unfortunately burnt down soon afterward, is ahand- 
Kome stone structure about 300 feet in length in front and forming three 
sides of a triangle. Here were housed the general officers of the Associ- 
ation and some of the sections. 
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In the jjfoolo^ieal section several important petrographical papers weiv 
liresented. Messrs. Barlow and Ferrier illustrated the structure of a 
small area of granite which they had recently studied, with a series r-f 
lantern slides showing a peculiarly increasing amount of chetuicai mtri 
ainurphisin and at the same time a slowly rising rate of luoveiuent amori; 
the particles of the rock. Mr. Miller spoke of the preaence of very smaii 
amounts of nickel in some of the Canadian iron ores, and di8cu83:;iDgtb»' 
merits and demerits of the titaniferous ores he suf^gested that posriWy 
some of the useful proix^rties attributed to the titanic iron might be ra- 
ther due to the small amount of nickel contained in them. 

Mr. J. B. Tyrrell laid before the section an account of the recent Wt>rk 
of the Dominion survey on the different ice-sheets of Canada. H«*saiii 
that evidence showed that the earliest to form was the Cr »rdil lento "C 
the Rocrky mountains and that its ice spread over the plains to the ea*T 
carrying drift outward from that range as a centre in all directions. Od 
the retreat of the Cordilleran glacier the Keewatin ice -sheet advant^d 
from the region west of Hudson bay and overspread all the norih-ctTi 
tral part of the country, extending down far into the United Statt^. 
This was subject to several recessions and before its final retreat thf 
third ice-mass advanced from the Labradorian region and became orr 
terminous with the Keewatin, holding behind their united points th^ 
glacial lake Agassiz. Finally both receded and the post-glacial peri'>! 
began. 

Mr. John Milne gave a most interesting summary of his recent nf*^^ 
on the volcanoes of Japan, to summarize which here is quite imi>o8pib> 
Many of the details given were also announced in the evening lectnr?. 
which will be mentioned later. 

Mr. Seward of Cambridge dis(;ussed the relation of the Carboniferou> 
genera Bennettites and Williamsonia, and from a study of their rtru*: 
ture and a comparison with other forms had been led to the conclun-'T. 
that the two really form but one genus. 

Prof. Fairchild gave at length a view of the condition of the surface 
geology round the region of the finger lakes of New York, giving thf 
views of thf» geologists who have written upon the subject and sketch 
ing the glacial history of the region. 

Prof. F. D. Adams followed with a petrographical paper discussing tb? 
nature of some of the gneisst»s and gneissic rocks of the Grenville feri^ 
of Canada. He showed the close agreement in ultimate analysis lietwert" 
some of them and certain shales and argued that the farmer wereool? 
highly metamorphosed forms of the latter. 

In an address illustrated with lantern slides. Dr. E. W. Clavpi'!*' 
sketched the i)aheozoic geography of the eastern United States andi- 
a series of maps showed the varying forms of the continents and «»■- 
as Silurian and Devonian times passed by. The principal feature «•• 
an elevation of th<.^ southern portion, which progressed through Silur 
ian and Devonian times until it came to an end and an opposite motvt 
set in during thc^ upper Devonian sub-era. 

The ev(»ning lectures constitute a very interesting and useful partrf 
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the meeting, being usually given by men who are thoroughly familiar 
with the subject down to the most recent developments and who are al- 
so able to impart to it that elemeijt of life which is ess(?ntial in a popu- 
lar address. Thoy are calculated to diffuse a knowledge of science among 
the generfil public. Prof. John Milne spoke on the subject of earth- 
quakes on which he is a past master. Discarding all other views he fix- 
ed the attention of the house on the modern doctrine that the earth- 
quake is only the result of a slip of the strata along a line of crack or 
fault, which produces a wave or vibration whose emergence at the sur- 
face causes the tremor or the quake. He illustrated his difficult theme 
by many striking examples showing that these waves are transmitted 
not only through the superficial strata but also through the solid globe 
80 that after a c:^rtain distance from the epicentre is reached the vibra- 
tion arrives at all parts of the surface at very nearly the same instant. He 
described the methods of observing earthquakes and very briefly some 
of the instruments employed, and told the audience that from his own 
observations made in England he had announced to the British Associa- 
tion on August 31, 1896, that news would come of a severe earthquake 
in Japan at a certain instant. In due time this prediction was verified, 
the actual time being one minute later than his prediction. 

Passing to submarine disturbances, Mr. Milne mentioned that they 
frequently caused the breakage of the telegraphic cables, and where ex- 
amination was made it was constantly found from soundings, that an 
extensive landslide had taken place, burying the wires so that the only 
way of repairing them was by dragging until they broke and abandon- 
ing the buried portion. In one case the depth was increased 200 fathoms 
and in another, three of the Atlantic lines 10 miles apart were Vjroken 
at the same moment showing a slip of 20 metres in length. Prof. Milne 
showed a number of slides, some of which were very striking, as illus- 
trating the mode of destruction suffered by railroad tracks, girder bridges 
and other structures during an earthquake. He explained the economic 
value of the study and showed how the principles of engineering follow- 
ed in stable countries must be modified in Japan and how by years of 
study he and his colleagues had succeeded in establishing data and lay- 
ing down rules for seismic construction whereby even tall chimney 
stacks can be erected with safety and will sway to and fro without fall- 
ing during a shock. 

Prof. Robert Austin lectured on "Canada's Metals" and enlarged on 
the enormous stores of these which exist in the Dominion. The nickel 
mines of Sudbury can supply the market of the world, and more cheap- 
ly than any other, inasmuch as the copper obtained as a by-product 
pays the cost of the smelting, leaving the other metal as pure profit. 

He showed some striking experiments with the electric furnace in 
which the audience could see projected on the screen such metals as 
gold rapidly fusing and falling in that condition from the ends of the 
bars. 

The presidential address, as might be expected from the well known 
tendency of the author, Sir John Evans, was archa)ological in its na- 
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ture. It consisted largely of a general review of the history of the doc- 
trine of the antiquity of man in Europe. In some respects the views of 
the speaker were at variance with those of geologists on the subject, 
but the geological side of the question was very slightly touched. 

The poiftts on which stress was laid were the immense antiquity and 
wide dispersion of palaeolithic man and the clear and sharp distinction 
between his works and those of neolithic man. The speaker enlarged 
on the importance of preserving the traces and relics of the fast dis- 
appearing savage races of the earth, and eulogized the efforts of the 
governments of the United States and of Canada in so doing. 

On Monday afternoon the section of geology adjourned in order to 
visit the remarkable glacial and interglacial deposits at Scarborough 
Hights, under the guidance of Mr. Coleman and Dr. Spencer. Those 
beds reach a thickness of about 30() feet above lake Ontario, and contain 
at least two beds of glacial clay and stones with interbedded fossils, 
fishes, sand and shales. They are cut through and exposed by several 
gullies which reveal their structure from top to bottom. They are re- 
garded as the estuariue deposit of a great river emptying into the lake 
in interglacial time and at various dates. 

Shortness of time prevents giving a full account of this meeting. We 
hope to comj)lete it next month. 

A joint session of section C (Geology) and I (Anthropology) was held 
on Wednes(^lay morning to take up the subject of the antiquity of man 
in eastern North America. The chief speakers were Prof. F. W. Put- 
nam and Dr. E. W. Claypole. The former gave a summary of the evi- 
dence already at hand regarding the implements found in the Trenton 
gravels concerning which the dispute has been so long and complicated. 
The latter gave a rapid account of the evidence in the recent case of the 
discovery of the Masterman axe at New London, Ohio. As both these 
are already before the readers of this magazine it is unnecessary to re- 
state them at length. (See Am. Geol,., Nov., ISIH).) An animated discus 
sion followed in which Sir John Evans, G. M.Dawson, Dr. Spencer, Mr. 
McGee and others spoke. Prof. Putnam and Claypole replied. A 
somewhat guarded tone was observable during the discussion and both 
sides kept carefully within the lines of the evidence and the argument. 

INTERNATIONAL GEOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 

Gi'iDE TO THE ExcuKsioNs. The committee (jf the seventh Interna- 
tional Congress, now meeting in Russia, have issued a most comprehen- 
sive guide for their vi.«jitors from a])road. No one on looking at it will 
be at all suri)rised that it failed to ai)pear exactly on time. The thanks 
of all, both those who went and those who stayed, are due to the 
thoughtfulness of their Russian collaborators in geology for this detail- 
<'d and beautifully arranged volume. 

It contains about .")(K) pages of letterpress and numerous illustrations. 
An excellent geological map of Russia in Europe is contained in a pack- 
•^t at the end of the volume. It is on the scale of 1:(),.'K)0,(KK.) and shows 
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clearly in lettered colors the systems and groups of the Empire. It is 
from the press of A. Illyne, St. Petersburg. 

The volume consists of 36 separate essays on the geology of the regions 
visited by the members, both before and after the meeting. They are 
fully illustrated with outline and colored maps, sections, tables, and re- 
productions of photographic views. It would be invidious to select from 
material of so valuable a nature, but the names of those who have 
borne the brunt of the work in arranging for the meeting of course fig- 
ure largely in the list. 

Every essay is separate and separately paged and by an excellent plan 
all are held firmly together, by a spring cover which can be loosened in 
a moment and any one of the whole taken out for use. In this way the 
member^ can from day to day select the essays needed without burden- 
ing themselves with the whole volume, which weighs several pounds. 

Five of the essays are in German and all the rest in French, the offic- 
ial language of the Congress. The typography and execution are excel- 
lent, distinct and sharp, the illustrations well done and the misprints ex- 
ceedingly rare. It is perhaps superfluous or even impertinent to con- 
gratulate the Russian committee on the excellence of the "guide" since 
they have evidently set out with the intention that it should be as good 
as it could be made and for this end the intellectual part of the work 
has been ably supported by the mechanical. But we may certainly be 
allowed again to express our thanks to our Russian brethren in geolo- 
gy for the unstinted labor and care that they have expended on all 
parts of this monumental guide to their European dominion and to ex- 
press the hope that they will derive some compensation from the pleas- 
ure and profit which they have given both to those of their foreign 
friends who are with ihpm in person and to those also who would be 
there if they could. E, W. Claypole. 



PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 



Prof. C. L. Herrick, late one of the editors of the Amer- 
ican Geologist, has been elected president of the University 
of New Mexico, at Albuquerque. 

Dii. C. H. Gordon, of the geological department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is about to sail for Europe where he will 
spend ^ix or eight months in study and travel. Mail addres- 
sed to Valley Center, Michigan, will reach him promptly. 

Mr. Warren Upham returned to America, Aug. 28th, by 
the steamer St. Louis. With his wife he has visited Great 
Britain, Scandinavia, Denmark, Hamburg, Berlin, the Alps, 
and Paris. Besides a review of some features of Pleistocene 
geology he has made special study of the organization and 
administration of some of the great public libraries. 
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The AmEKICAX ArSSOCIATION FOK THE ADVANCEMENT OF 

SciENfE at its recent meeting in Detroit elected F. W. Putnam 
of (.' a mbr J dge president, and L. O. Howard t>f Washington per- 
manent secretary'. The vice-president of section E (geoiog^* 
and gt'ograpliy ) is II. L. Fairdiild of Kocliester, and tlie sec- 
retary is Warren Upham of St. Paul. The next meeting, the 
fiftieth aiiniversar}' of the Association, will be held in Roston. 

('ape of (iooi> lIoPE. The tirst (l896j annual rep»>rt of 
the Gedlogical ('ommission has recentl}' been published. Be- 
sides the official reports it contains short papers on special 
topics, a map of tlie dolerites of Eastern Nieuwveld and a 
sketch ))lan of the Congo cave. The staff' is as follows: G. S. 
(■orstorphine, geologist : A. W. Rogers and E. H. L. Schwarz, 
assistant geologists: H. P. Saunders, secretary. 

U. S. National Mtseum. On the recommendation of 
Hon. (has. 1). Walcott, acting assistant secretary of the 
Smithsonian Instituti(»n, in charge «>f the U. S. Nation- 
al Museum, an important change has been made in the 
administration of the Museum. Three sections have been or- 
ganized — a section iA anthropology, a section of biology and 
H section of geology, each having a head curator with an an- 
nual salary of $3,500. Dr. W. H. Holmes has been appoint- 
ed head curator of anthropology : Dr. Frederick AV. True, 
head curator of biology, and Dr. (i. P. Merrill, head curator 
of g*-"<)logy. Dr. IVue and Dr. Merrill are already connected 
with the Museum, and it is expected that Dr. True will con- 
tinue to act as the executive curator. Dr. Holmes leaves the 
Field (.'olumbian Museum, (hicago, to accept this position, 
but was formerly connected with the U. S. Geological Survey 
and the Bureau of Ethnology iScimce.) 

The Maryland Geolo(;ical Sikvey has just issued its first 
volume, which is a very attractive report of over 500 pages 
and numerous maps. The second volume, which will contain 
a description of the building and decorative stones of the 
state, is well advanced and will be issued the coming winter. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF MICHAEL TUOMEY. 

By Eugene A. Smith, Univorsity of Alabama. 

(Plate XIV). 

Practically all that is known concerning the early 4ife of 
Prof. Tuomey, has been brought together by Rev. R. D. Nevi- 
us, of Tacoma, Washington, in an article published soon after 
Prof. Tuomey's death in the Alabama Educational Journal. 
The following sketch is a condensation from this article, sup- 
plemented by some remarks concerning his eminence as a teach- 
er, and as a geologist, and an annotated list of his scientific 
writings. The accompanying portrait is from a daguerreotype 
taken a short time before his death, and is considered by all 
who knew him an admirable likeness. 

Michael Tuomey was born in Ireland, in the city of Cork, 
on St. Michael's day, 1805. His father, Thomas Tuomey, was 
a highly respectable man of industrious habits and of no in- 
considerable mechanical skill. His mother. Miss Nora Foley, 
was descended from a noble family. He was educated chietiy 
at home* and at his grandmother's in the country, where he 
spent much time in his early years. From his grandmother, 
who seems to have been in many respects a remarkable woman, 
he received his first impulse towards the study of botany, 
which he never intermitted, and in which he was always an 

♦Prof. Tuomey studied Latin and French, and to some extent Ger- 
man also, after he came to America. 
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enthusiastic and a proficient student. Nor was his mother 
less careful to instruct his taste in the study of beautiful views 
and landscapes. It was in these studies and amusements, no 
doubt, that he formed that habit of close observation in every 
department of science for which he was always distinguished, 
and here, no doubt, began an education in taste that after- 
ward became sensitively and even severely correct. 

With no other education than this,* so far as is known, he 
went from home at seventeen years of age, and joined a friend 
in teaching a school in Yorkshire, England; and from this 
early period his own genius was his only monitor, and his own 
powers his only support; while his habit of minute observa- 
tion, wedded to his native genius, was to him the one smooth 
stone with which, in a firm reliance upon himself under God, 
and a modest demeanor which won for him the favor of man, 
he went forth like David, not indeed against an enemy, but 
into a department of learning whose difficulties were like a 
giant in his way. 

It is not certain, however, that he entered upon the study 
of thai science in which he made greatest progress, in any 
other way than as an amateur, until, after giving up his 
school in a few months, he came to America. The exact date 
of his coming is not known. He remained several months in 
Philadelphia, after which he purchased a small piece of land 
in Pennsylvania, and with a gentleman he induced to accom- 
pany him, he entered into possession of an estate far more 
troublesome than lucrative. Finding farming a less congen- 
ial pursuit than he expected, he soon gave up his share of the 
land, and wended his way (travelling often for days on foot) 
to the easterfi shore of Virginia, and there took charge of a 
country school in a neighborhood where he had stopped to rest, 
and where the people had been kind to him. His next engage- 
ment was with John H. Dennis, Esq., of Maryland, as private 
tutor in his famil}^ where he remained several years, greatly 
endearing himself to his patron and to his pupils. 

♦Of Mr. Tuomey's school days at home in the city of Cork, scarcely 
anything is known. It is certain, however, that he went to some other 
school than that of his relative at his grandmother's, for at least a short 
time. He has been heard to speak of one of his teachers as one who, 
when the boys were fatigued with study, used to entertain them with 
his violin. 
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It was while he was residing in the family of Mr. Dennis 
that he became acquainted with Miss Sarah E. Handy, a near 
relative of that gentleman, to whom afterwards, in 1837, he 
was married. 

In the meantime being anxious to pursue his scientific 
studies, he went to Troy, N. Y., and was graduated from the 
Rennselaer Institute. After his graduation he was engaged 
as engineer upon a railroad then in course of construction in 
North Carolina. The year after his marriage, which occurred 
while he was thus engaged, the monetary crash which was 
then prostrating business stopped work upon this railroad, 
and Mr. Tuomey entered into an engagement to teach math- 
ematics and natural sciences in the school of Miss Mercer, in 
Loudoun county, Virginia. Here he remained eighteen months, 
after which, with his wife, he established a seminary in Pet- 
ersburg, Virginia. While in Petersburg, Mr. Tuomey began 
to put his scientific acquirements to some practical use. Here 
he met and entertained on both his visits to America, Sir 
Charles Lyell ; hero he made large collections in geology, min- 
eralogy and paleontology : here he entered into correspondence 
with Agassiz, with James Hall, state geologist of New York, 
with Prof. Bache, superintendent of the Coast Survey, with 
Prof. Dana of Yale college, with Dr. Gibbs of Charleston, and 
also with many foreign scientific men. 

It was near Petersburg that he discovered a bed of infuso- 
rial earth which was considered a great piece of good fortune. 
Foremost among the friends Mr. Tuomey made in Petersburg 
was Edmund Ruftin, so well known in the department of chem- 
istry and practical agriculture. By the kindness of this 
friend he was recommended to governor Hammond, of South 
Carolina, who appointed him state geologist of South Caro- 
lina in 1844. While thus engaged he became associated with 
Prof. Holmes, of Charleston, in the publication of a magnifi- 
cent work on the fossils of South Carolina. He published 
also two official reports on the geology of that state. In 1847, 
he was appointed to the professorship of geology, mineralogy 
and agricultural chemistry in the University of Alabama. 
During his professorship. Prof. Tuomey began to make exam- 
ination of the geology of Alabama, the University defraying 
his expenses; and in 1848 he was appointed state geologist 
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without salary. In this relation to the State and the Univer- 
sity he continued one year, performing much hard labor in 
the field of developing the State's mineral wealth, and so im- 
pressing the Legislature with the importance of the survey 
that they made an appropriation in 1854 of $10,000 for the 
geological survey. Prof. Tuomey then resigned his profes- 
sorship and gave his entire time to the new survey, until the 
appropriation was exhausted. He then resumed his place in 
the University with the design of seeing, at his leisure, his re- 
ports through the press, and completing the office work of the 
survey. In this work, before either design was executed, he 
was prostrated by a disease which, at length, on the 30th of 
March, 1857, terminated fatally. 

Although Prof. Tuomey kept himself perfectly informed 
with regard to the progress of scientific discoveries all over 
the world and was a great and judicious reader, he was never 
so much a student of books as of nature. He was eminently 
a self taught man, and he possessed the faculty of giving his 
conclusions promptly and correctly, and of expressing them 
concisely. In social life. Prof. Tuomey, like all true, pure- 
minded men, who are learned, was an agreeable person. He 
was a man of great information, and his memory was stored 
with instructive facts and amusing anecdotes. These quali- 
ties, joined to the manners of a Gnished gentleman of the old 
school, and a manly, dignified presence, made him a most 
agreeable companion. His conversation was to persons less 
learned than himself interesting and instructive, without any 
effort or rec(^gnition of the fact in his own manner. In speak- 
ing he did not overawe his audience by his own profund- 
it3^ nor strive, as many do, to impress them with the con- 
sciousness of how little they knew. It was a peculiar pleasure 
to him to discover and cultivate in those who possessed it, a 
talent and disposition to scientific pursuits, yet latent for 
want of books and encouragement : and there are many per- 
sons now living, who for themselves and their better instructed 
children, will ever have cause to thank him for their first im- 
pulses to a study which, though it ma}'^ scarcely merit to them 
more than the name entertainment, has yet lilled their cabinets 
with specimens, and stored their minds with much pleasing and 
important popular knowledge. 
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As a teacher Prof. Tuomey possessed in a remarkable degree 
•the faculty of interesting the student, and those even who 
took no particular interest in the subject matter of his lec- 
tures, were attracted by his style and found both entertain- 
ment and instruction in his discourses. His native Irish wit 
did much to render his lectures entertaining, especially to 
those who were not the victims of it, for it must be admitted 
that he did not always spare the feelings of the student at 
whose expense he could make a good point. He was particu- 
larly unmerciful in his rebukes and exposures of shams and 
affectations. 

The quality which attracted the students in his lectures 
makes his geological reports very interesting reading. I 
think no one can read one of these reports without having his 
interest enlisted from the start. One of the elements which 
contributes perhaps most to this interest, is the impression 
conveyed by his writings that the author is speaking out of 
the fullness of his knowledge. 

That he understood his business well is appreciated best by 
those who are best acquainted with his field of labor. His 
first report and map of the geology of Alabama were prepared 
after only two years of examination in the field, and yet the 
boundaries of the different formations were laid down upon 
the map with a very close approximation to correctness. No 
one but a master of the subject could have accomplished so 
much in such limited time. His reports, after a lapseof forty 
years are still consulted. 

The only surviving member of Prof. Tuomey's family is 
Mrs. Nora T. Maclean of Chattanooga, Tenn. The other 
daughter, Minnie, was married after the death of her father, 
to the Rev. R. D. Nevius, the pastor of Christ Church in Tus- 
caloosa, now of Tacoma, Washington. 

Mrs. Tuomey and her two daughters lived in Tuscaloosa 
for a number of years after the death of Prof. Tuomey, w^here 
they were greatl}'^ beloved and respected. Prof. Tuomey's 
grave is in the New Cemetary at Tuscaloosa, marked by a 
white marble cross. 

Capt. Anthony W. Vogdes. U. S. A. has been kind enough 
to prepare for this sketch a bibliography of Prof. Tuomey's 
writings, which is given below. 
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ANNOTATED LIST OP THE WRITINGS OF PROF. TUOMEV. 
Prepared by Cai)t. Anthony W. Vogdes, U. S. A. 

1842. 

Discovery of a chambered univalve fossil in the Eocene Tertiarj uf 
James river, Virginia: by M. Tuomoy. Am. Jour. Sci. and Arts, 1st Ser. 
vol. XLiii, p. 187. 

This notice of a Nautilus in the Eocene is without a name for the fo<: 
sil. The specimen was obtained from a shaft sunk at the base of tbr 
escarpment at Evergreen, near City Point from a dark colored tenacious 
clay. 

Discovery of a chambered univalve shell in the Eocene Tertiar} uf 
James river, Virginia. Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., Ser. 1, vol. x, pp. 
156-157. 

A reprint from Am. Jour. Sci. and Arts, vol. xLiii. 

1843. 

Notice of the discovery of a new locality of the "Infusorial stratuiu. " 
by M. Tuomey. Am. Jour. Sci. and Arts, 1st Series, vol. xliv, pp. ^^ 
341. 

The author states that at Petersburg, Virginia, on Poplar iawo, the 
western edge of the Eocene is cut through and exposed in a small stn^am 
which crosses Walnut street. For about the distance of a quarter of i 
mile southeast from this point the Eocene is again hid by the Heiirlilji 
These beds are again cut through by a stream which forms the bouud 
ary of the corporation; and on the west side of the valley of this streaixi 
the infusorial stratum occurs. The author's section gives about 20 f<r*". 
of Eocene sand and clays with 30 feet for the infusorial bed. 

1844. 

Report on the geological and agricultural survey of the State of Soutii 
Carolina, by M. Tuomey, geological surveyor of the State. Columbia. 
S. C, printed by A. S. Johnston. 8vo, 62 pp. 

The report contains a chapter on the Pi-imary rocks. Also a eectioo 
on iron ores, gold mines, with a chapter on economical geology. 

1846. 

Report of M. Tuomey Elsq., State geologist, S. C, to the city couoa 
of Charleston. * 'Courier" June 25th. 

This report contains a section to illustrate the Charleston basio witii 
an account of the artesian well at Charleston. 

The report was also issued separately and distributed by the auth'-r. 
without date or reference to the newspaper publication . 

1847. 

On the cranium of the Zeuglodon from the Upper Eocene of Soon 
Carolina, by M. Tuomey. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., vol. in, do. • 

This paper is noted in the Am. Jour. Sci. and Arts, 2d Ser., vol. n. 
p. 149; also copied in full on pp. 28,'i-285 of the same volume. Thefi^ji- 
was discovered in the Eocene beds of Ashley river, about 10 mile«froa 
Charleston.- 
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1848. 

Report on the geology of South Carolina, by M. Tuomey. Columbia, 
S. C, printed and published for the State by A. S. Johnston. 4to. 293 
pp.. with appendix. Catalogue of the fauna of South Carolina, by Lewis 
R. Gibbes, pp. i-xxiv. Meteorological tables, by Robert Lebby. Copy of 
Van uxem's Report from Mill's statistics of South Carolina, pp. xxxi- 
xxxii. Indigo, analysis of marls and soils, with index, pp. xxxiii-lv, 
and geological map of the State. 

Reviewed by Thomas S. Bouv^, Amer. Jour. Sci. and Arts, 2d Ser., 
vol. VIII, pp. 61-73. 1849. The first four chapters of this report give an 
interesting treatise on the science of geology, embracing a general de: 
seription of the forraations of the earth's surface. The eight chapters 
on the geology of the State contain an account of the unstratified rocks 
found in South Carolina, exclusively in the upper or northwestern dis- 
tricts: also chapters on the nonfossiliferous series of stratified rocks. 
Iron ores. The gold formation received the author's particular atten- 
tion. Chapter IV, relates to the disintegration and denudation of the 
Primary and metamorphic rocks, Palaeozoic rocks, etc. Chapter V, geol- 
ogy of the upper districts. Chapter VI, Upper Secondary or Cretaceous 
system. Tertiary series. Eocene. Beds of the Charleston basin, etc. 
Chapter VII, Economical geology. 

Letter to Dr. S. G. Morton from M. Tuomey. Proc. Am. Assoc. Advt. 
Sci., vol. I, pp. 32.3.3. 

Prof. Tuomey states that six species of Cretaceous fossils are found 
at Wilmington, N. C, and San tee, S. C, commingled with an Eocene 
molluscan fauna. 

The characteristic Cretaceous forms are : Ammonites placenta De 
Kay, Trigonia thoracica Morton, Terebratula harlani Morton, Plagios- 
toma gregale Morton. Ostrea panda Morton. Gryphcea mutabilis Mor- 
ton. 

1850. 

First Biennial Report on the geology of Alabama by M. Tuomey, geol- 
ogist of the State; professor of geology in the University of Alabama. 
Tuscaloosa, printed by M. D. J. Slade, 8vo, 176 pp. Reviewed Am. 
Jour. Sci. and Arts, 2d Series, vol. x, pp. 299-300. 

A geological map was prepared to accompany this report but it was not 
received from the printer in time for publication with the report. Some 
few copies were distributed by the author in sending out the report. 
The report contains chapters on the Primary and metamorphic rocks of 
Alabama; Silurian or older fossiliferous rocks; Economical relations of 
the Red Mountain group; Carboniferous system, with economic rela- 
tions; Cretaceous and Tertiary systems. 

1851. 

Notice of the geology of the Florida Keys and of th« southern coast 

of Florida, by M. Tuomey. Am. Jour. Sci. and Arts, 2d Series, vol. xi, 

pp. 3iK) 394. 

1852. 

Description of some fossil shells from the Tertiary of the southern 

states. Proc. Acad. Sci., Phila., vol. vi, pp. 192-194. 
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The fossils described are from Wilmington. The author states that 
among the chnracteristic Eocene fossils several equally characteristic 
Cretaceous forms are found, but he regards the commingling as having 
occurred while all the forms in question were living. 

1854. 
Description of some new fossils from the Cretaceous rocks of th^ 
southern states. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., vol. vii, pp. 167-172. 

1855. 
A brief notice of some facts connected with the Duck Town, Tennes- 
see, copper mines, by M. Tuomey. Am. Jour. Sci. and Arts, 2d Series, 

vol. XIX, pp. 181-182. 

1857. 

Reports on the survey of the summit level of the James river and Ka- 
nawha company, and on a geological examination of the line of canal and 
contemplated reservoirs. Richmond, printed by John Nowlan; 30 pp., 
with plan of geological structure of Anthony's creek reservoir. 

Prof. Tuomey's report on the geology forms pp. 5-16 with eight sec- 
tions on the mineral composition and geological structure of the rocks 
forming the basins to be occupied as reservoirs and of the portion of the* 
line of canal examined. 

Pleiocene fossils of South Carolina containing descriptions and figures 
of the Polyparia Echinodermata and MoUusca by M. Tuomey and P. S. 
Holmes, Charleston, 4to. Russell and Jones, printers. 152 pp. 30 plates. 

Prof. Tuomey intended to publish some twenty plates of the fossils of 
South Carolina, in his final report of 1848, which was nearly two years 
in passing through the press, and ommitted from the Knal report. The 
disappointment of geologists, occasioned by this ommission, was the 
common topic of conversation at the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion at Charleston, in May, 1850, and at the solicitation of a number of 
the members the authors of the Pleiocene fossils of South Carolina pub- 
lished this work at their own risk and cost. 

1858. 

Second biennial report on the Geology of Alabama, by M. Tuomey, 
Geologist to the State, etc. Edited from the author's ms. and other pa- 
pers, by J. W. Mallet. Montgomery, N. B. Cloud, state printer. 8vo., 
292 pp. 

Geological map and sections. Reviewed Am. Jour. Sci. and Arts, 
2d Ser., vol. xxvii, p. 436, 1859. 

The geological report contains chapters on North Alabama, Meta- 
morphic rocks of East Alabama, Silurian rocks of Shelby, Benton and 
DeKalb counties ; Economic materials derived from older rocks. Cre- 
taceous and Tertiary rocks of Southeast Alabama, Post-Tertiary depos- 
its of the state, Physical features of Alabama, with an appendix con- 
taining reports of the chemical department. Reports on portions of the 
Cretaceous and Tertiary fossils, List of localities of coal beds, etc. 

The volume treats briefly of the geology of the nothern part of the 
state, giving some facts relating to the Silurian, Devonian and Carbon- 
iferous rocks, with descriptions of iron ores and other economical rocks. 
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Introduction. 

In the following paper it is proposed to trace out, as far as 
can be done at present, the character and sequence of the crus- 
tal movements along the coafJt of California during the later 
geological times. The investigation will deal particularly 
with those which took place during the Pliocene and Pleisto- 
cene. Various interpretations of the records left by these 
movements have been given by different observers, but their 
results do not harmonize with each other, nor does any one of 
them appear to express the whole truth. 

The study was primarily suggested, partly by the views of 
professor Le Conte on a former elevation of the coast giving a 
land connection with the Santa Barbara islands, and partly 
by the results of the soundings of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey as announced by professor George Dav- 
idson. The recent work upon the Pliocene and Pleistocene 
movements of the California coast by professor Lawson has 
resulted in conclusions radically different from those of pro- 
fessor Le Conte and it appears self evident that some one must 
entertain serious misconceptions. 

In developing the subject from observation and study I 
have been led to the conviction that the later researches have 
failed to discriminate the different movements in a manner 
consistent with the actual facts open to observation. It will 
appear from w^hat follows, that, concerning the important os- 
cillations of the Pleistocene period at least, my conclusions 
are in accord with those of professor Le Conte. 
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In discussing the subject I will first give a brief outline of 
the generally accepted opinions of geologists upon the ques- 
tion in its broader aspects, and then in greater detail, the 
published results of study of that portion of the Pacific coast 
contained within the state of California where the most num- 
erous observations have been made. Following this the main 
portion of the paper will be devoted more especially to a pre- 
sentation of the leading lines of evidence relating to the epei- 
rogenic as well as the orogenic disturbances of the coast re- 
gion from the late Tertiary to the present. The special ob- 
ject will be to draw out the fact of an elevation of the coast 
much greater than the present during the earlier portion of 
the Pleistocene. 

Gkneral Movements of Pliocene and Pleistocene Time. 
The more important events recognized in geology between 
the closing portion of the Pliocene and the present are be- 
lieved by man}^ to have been of almost world wide importance. 
Geikie* says: "The general succession of geological changes 
in post-Tertiary time appears to have been broadl}'^ the same 
all over the northern hemisphere." Dana'sf discussion of 
this question is substantially as follows: (1) an elevating 
movement inaugurated near the close of the Pliocene and con- 
tinuing into the Pletstocene, and terminating in the glacial 
period, (2) depression during the Champlain period with re- 
treat of the glaciers, followed (3) in the Recent period by an- 
other upward movement, and lastof all a possible subsidence. 
He inclines to the opinion that there are evidences of similar 
Pleistocene movements on the Pacific coast, basing his con- 
clusions upon the terraces reported by geologists from that 
region, as well as on the presence of submarine valleys de- 
scribed by Davidson. These vallej^s extend down to depth n 
varying from 2400 to 3000 feet and arc considered by Dana 
as valleys of stream erosion, indicating an elevation of the 
coast of California of that much probablj' during the Glacial 
period. Dana farther quotes Dawson to the etFect that an el- 
evation of British Columbia of about 900 feet above the pres- 
ent existed during the Pliocene, that the fiords there occur- 
ring were enlarged during the following Glacial period. 

♦Text Book of Geology, 3cl edition, p. 1050. 
t Manuel of Geology, 4th edition. 
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An elevation above the present during the Glacial period is 
denied for much of the continent by some eminent geologists 
who believe that the events of that time were not so simple, 
yet, it seems to be admitted b}'^ all that a very considerable 
uplift was characteristic of the time immediately preceding 
glaciation, that during glaciation oscillations of level occur- 
red, and at its close a depression, with an elevation in more 
modern times. Can the Pliocene movements of eastern North 
America be correlated with those on the Pacific coast occur- 
ring in the corresponding geological period? This is atpres- 
ent a doubtful question. The opinion seems to prevail that 
glaciation in the Sierra Nevadas was more recent than in the 
east. It is quite possible that with the general movements 
of higher latitudes there may have been independent orograph- 
ic movements, or the epeirogenic changes may have partaken 
of the nature of a wave-like progression. It is certain that 
on the Pacific coast of the United States, and probably far- 
ther north, a subsidence was taking place during much of the 
time determined as Pliocene by professor Lawson, hvft whet- 
her this subsidence was synchronous with the upward move- 
ment of the Atlantic coast is not definitely known. Although 
it would appear from present knowledge that the two events 
were contemporaneous, yet there seems to be evidence that 
from the beginning.of the Pleistocene to the present the im- 
portant epeirogenic movements recognized in eastern North 
America have had their counterparts on the Pacific coast, al- 
though possibly not taking place on both sides of the conti- 
nent simultaneously. 

Earlier Opinions Concerning the Movements op the 

California Coast. 

Professor Le Conte was the first geologist to call attention 
to the facts bearing upon a former elevation of the coast of 
California, although Mr. R. E. C. Stearns a number of years 
earlier, in speaking of the tooth of a fossil elephant which had 
been presented to the California Academy of Sciences said : 
'*It proved that the island (Santa Rosa) was formerly a por- 
tion of the mainland." Professor Le Conte's views* are based 

♦Bull. Cal. Acad, of Sci., Vol. II, No. 8, p. 515, 
American Geologist, Vol. L p. 76. 
Bull. Geol. Soc. of Am., Vol. II, p. 323. 
Am. Jour, of Sci., Vol. 34, p. 457, 1887. 
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partly on the presence of submerged valleys otf the coast, and 
partly on the peculiar flora as well as fossil remains of the 
Channel islands. During the elevation of the early Pleisto- 
cene Le Conte believes that the land stood at a hight of 2000 
to 2500 feet above the present level. Then followed a depres- 
sion the records of which are left in the raised beaches, and 
last of all an elevation to the position now occupied. 

The late W. A. Goodyear* ridiculed the idea of the Santa 
Barbara islands ever having been connected with the main- 
land, saying that it was not certain that the elephant tooth 
presented to the Academy of Sciences ever came from Santa 
Rosa island. As a matter of fact however the beds of fossil 
bones occurring there liave been described by both Voy and 
Yates and there cannot be the slightest doubt of their exis- 
tence. A description of them will be given a little later. 

Professor A. C. Lawson has devoted careful btudy to the 
Pliocene and Pleistocene movements of the coast of Califor- 
nia but his conclusions are not in harmony with the earlier 
observations. The work of this investigator has extended 
along nearly the whole coast of the state, and as his results 
are imj)ortant and have tended to shape recent opinion I will 
quote them at considerable length. Professor Lawson pre- 
sents the following hypothesisf as the result of his studies at 
Carmelo. **The Pliocene corresponds to the more or less con- 
tinuous de])ression of the coast, till the land was at least 800 

feet lower than at present: the Quaternary corresponds 

to the more or less continuous uplift which has atfected the 

coast since the maximum depression was reached. There 

is no evidence of an elevation of this part of the coast since 
Miocene times exceeding the ])resent altitude." lie does not 
consider the submarine valleys at Monterey and Carmelo bays 
as evidence of a former elevation. 

In a more recent paper professor LawsonJ concludes that 
there has been a recent uplift of 800-1500 feet between the 
Golden Gate and San Diego. He says farther: "A map of the 
shore at the beginning of the Pliocene would resemble the one 
of to-day. A map at the beginning of the Pleistocene would 



♦Report of the Calif. State Mining' Bureau, 1889, p. 169. 
tBull. of the Dpt. of Geol., Univ. of Cal., Vol. I, pp. 57-58. 
JBuU. of the Dpt. of Geol., Univ. of Cal., Vol. I, pp. 157-159. 
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resemble rather that of the present Alaskan shore." The dif- 
ficulty of drawing a line of division between the Pliocene and 
Pleistocene is then discussed and the conclusion reached that 
it can never be done on paleontological grounds, saying: "The 
reason for this is that there has been no distinct break in the 
continuity of marine conditions throughout the epoclis, only 
a gradual transition of conditions. In this gradual transition 
there was however a reversal of the epeirogenic movement of 
the coast from a process of depression to a process of uplift. 
This turning point (►f the diastrophic pendulum, the intiation 
of the diastone of the epeirogenic pulsation is believed to cor- 
respond well with the beginning of the Pleistocene. The 

two epochs thus delimited have no interval of erosi(ui between 
them and there will be found no marked break, except locally, 
in the secjuence of marine life." 

In another paper professor Lawson* distinguishes Pleisto- 
cene terraces to a hight of 1000 feet and possibly more, with 
the remnants of a Pliocene terrace formed during the deposi- 
tion of the Wild-cat series. He recognizes three movements: 
(1) a depression during the Pliocene: (2) an orogenic move- 
ment at its close tilting the Wild-cat series; and (3) the gen- 
eral epeirogenic movement of the coast forming the terraces 
now so distinct. Speaking of the disturbances at the close of 
the Pliocene affecting portions of the coast he says: "These 
mountain-making movements were not however adequate to 
efface the peneplain (Pliocene), and the general altitude of 
the coast was not apparently affected.'* We have then at this 
time according to professor Lawson, the curious anomaly of 
of mountain-making movements not affecting the level of the 
coast. 

The same investigatorf has described a complex series of 
events which he supposes took place upon the peninsula of San 
Francisco during the Pleistocene. The region is believed to 
have sunken through the Pliocene permitting the deposition 
of the Merced series which is about one mile thick. "At the 
close of these orogenic movements (deformation of the Mer- 
ced series) the altitude of the land was much lower relatively 
to the sea-level than at present. A general depression of the 

♦Bull, of the Dpt. of Geol., Univ. of Cal., Vol. I, p. 270. 
tXV^th Annual report of the U. S. Geol. Sur., p. 468. 
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land seems to have been concomitant with the more acute lo- 
cal disturbances or to have immediately followed them for we 
find marine terrace formations strewn over the region at an el- 
evation of over 700 feet with a corresponding base-level pla- 
teau, and remnants of a still older plateau, also the result of 
baseleveling, at about 1100 to 1200 feet above sea-level." He 
goes on to say that from this general depression, excepting 
the last local sinking about the Golden Gate, elevation by 
stages has taken place from that time to the present. 

The sequence of disturbances given on page 469 of the same 
report it is difficult to appreciate and is certainly open to 
question. They are as follows: formation of the Sun Bruno 
fault and the uplift of that range and the portion of the San 
Francisco peninsula lying to the north, resulting in the com- 
plete erosion of the Merced beds from the raised block; sink- 
ing of the San Bruno fault block ; emergence of the San Bruno 
and Montara fault blocks together; development of terraces 
with the final emergence. The subsidence posited by profes- 
sor Lawson as taking place at the time of the post-Pliocene 
disturbance or immediately following it is a most unique oc- 
currence if true, but the phenomena properl}' interpreted are 
opposed to this view. A careful perusal of the report brings 
out the fact that the term *'baselevel plateau" is used for a 
plain produced by wave action, and apparently does not mean 
anything more than a large wave-cut terrace. In this as in 
other papers he considers that in every case where the Pleis- 
tocene is found unconformable upon the Pliocene the trunca- 
tion of the lower beds is always due to wave truncation. It 
does not appear possible that with a rising land and the ac- 
companying terracing deposits several hundred feet in 
thickness could very often be formed upon the wave-cut flrior. 

In an earlier paper professor Lawson* expresses a different 
view from that quoted concerning Montara mountain, name- 
ly, that following the post-Pliocene disturbances it had under- 
gone a period of subaerial erosion similar to that posited for 
the San Bruno mountains. The uplift however is assumed to 
have been merely local. The statement is as follows: **In the 
consideration of the diastrophism which has affected the San 
Francisco peninsula we have then, two displacements to deal 

♦Bull, of the Dpt. of GeoJ., Univ. of Cal., Vol. I, p. 149. 
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with, the orogenic or local, and the epeirogenic or general up- 
lift. Is it possible to discriminate the two effects? Certain 
striking facts suggest an answer to this question in the affir- 
mative. The orogenic uplift preceded the epeirogenic, and 
there was an interval between the movements in which a great 
denudation was affected." It will be evident from these quo- 
tations that it is exceedingly difficult to get at what prof essor 
Lawson's ideas really are on this question. His general mean- 
ing seems to be, aside from the discrepancies, that the post-Plio- 
cene movements were purely of the nature of upthrusts of local 
fault blocks portions of which remained at or below the orig- 
inal level, and that the geography of the coast was not alfect- 
ed at all. The epeirogenic uplift referred to is that of 'the 
last uplift giving rise to the terraces. I cannot see what there 
is about the phenomena of these recent movements of the coast 
of California which makes it necessar}'^ to assume such pecu- 
liar mountain making disturbances, so different from the us- 
ual character of such events. 

The views of professor Lawson in his different papers, al- 
though showing numerous contradictions, the earlier ones re- 
maining unmodified in the later, may be generalized as fol- 
lows. For the coast as a whole no marked disturbance ap- 
pears to separate the Pliocene from the Pleistocene, a depres- 
sion with transgression of the sea during the former, and a 
gradual re-elevation through the latter. Marked disturban- 
ces are recognized as having taken place locally, but without 
affecting any general elevation of the coast; while on the San 
Francisco peninsula a depression is recognized at the time of 
the disturbance or immediately following it. The San Bruno 
fault block IS excepted, it having undergone a period of ero- 
sion before the deposition of the terrace formations. The 
history which professor Lawson thus recognizes as having been 
characteristic of San Bruno mountains I believe is character- 
istic of the whole coast. 

Mr. George Ashley* clearly distinguished a period of land 
erosion between the formation of the Merced sesies and the 
Pleistocene terraces as the following quotation will show. 
*'The arguments from the structural side are, that while, as 
shown by the fauna, this formation (Upper Merced beds) is 

*Proc. Cal. Acad. Sci., Ser. 2, Vol. V, p. a34. 
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po}*sibly later than the Pliocene, it is found to be overlaid by 
horizontal or nearly horizontal strata containing Elephas 
bones with evidences of a land period between. Since these 
beds were laid down, therefore, there has been a movement 
which has tilted them at an angle of 5-40 degrees followed by 
their being exposed to subaerial erosion, and later by being 
submerged and covered by deposits at one place over 200 feet 
thick, and then the whole subjected to a more or less general 
elevation to its present level. On page 352 of the same paper 
Mr. Ashley gives additional proof of the above statement. 

Demakkation between the Pliocene and Pleistocene. 

General Discussion. The Pliocene has been considered to 
have been closed in eastern North America bv a marked ele- 
vation preceding glaciation. Lawson has already been quot- 
ed as to the condition of the California coast at this time. He 
has maintained that the coast was sinking through the Plio- 
cene until 800-1500 feet below the present level. When this 
point had been reached a reversal took place, being preceded 
by local disturbances, gradual!}' uplifting (epeirogenie move- 
ment) the coast to its present level. He considers the divid- 
ing line between the Pliocene and Pleistocene the point of 
greatest depression. Although I would explain differently 
the movements at the close of the Pliocene, considering them 
epeirogenie as well as orogenic, I think we must agree with 
professor Lawson that the point of change or disturbance 
forms a natural division between the two periods. This point 
is not Jtn arbitrary one, not merely the reversal of an epeiro- 
genie movement, as Lawson has said, but is marked by an im- 
portant non-conformity. His statements have ledLindgren in- 
to a misconception of the actual condition of affairs in the 
Coast Ranges. Lindgren* says in a recent article: "It seems 
that in the maps of the valley border of the §ierra Nevada, the 
arbitrary line between the Neocene and the Pleistocene has 
been drawn considerably low^er than the similar arbitrary line 
established by professor Lawson at the top of the Merced se- 
ries. In other words the Pleistocene as defined in the gold 
belt maps occupies a considerably longer time than the Pleis- 
tocene on the coast as defined by professor Lawson. The Mer- 

♦Journal of Geology, Vol. IV, p. 905. 
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ced series is probably contemporaneous with the early Pleis- 
tocene of the valley border." It is evident that as yet we 
scarcely have information sufficient to permit a correlation of 
the movements in the Coast Ranges with those in the Sierra 
Nevada with any great degree of certainty. The recognized 
difficulty in delimiting the Miocene and Pliocene in the Sierras 
would perhaps be lessened if an attempt were made to take 
the clearly marked divisions in the Coast Ranges, due to more 
intense disturbances and changes of level, and see if a para- 
lel could not be found for them in the Sierras, rather than 
vice versa. It is possible that the uppermost portions of the 
beds which have been termed Pliocene in the Coast Ranges 
could with equal propriety be included in the Pleistocene, 
which Lindgren as well as Ashley has suggested, yet the im- 
portant stratigraphic break with the overlying Pleistocene 
makes a natural boundary which I do not think should be 
overlooked. The middle and lower portions of the Merced 
beds and Wild-cat series must be placed in the Pliocene if 
molluscan fauna are of any value in correlation. It seems, 
therefore, on stratigraphic grounds at least, that the limit of 
the Pliocene as determined by professor Lawson should be 
maintained. 

Prof. Lawson* would correlate the Pleistocene elevation of 
the coast with the uplift of the Sierra Nevadas which follow- 
ed the deposition of the auriferous gravels. It appears to me 
that these events have no relation to each other. The uplift 
of the Sierra Nevadas commenced before the close of the Pli- 
ocene as determined on the coast, at which time according to 
the researches of professor Lawson, the Coast Ranges were 
submerged. Lindgren says that the shore lines of the Sierras 
retreated westward during the Pliocene and if he correlates 
that time in the Sierras with any portion of the Pliocene on 
the coast, as he certainly must, there would appear to have 
been an upward movement of the Sierras with a downward ane 
of the coast region. It is known definitely that in the earlier 
portion of the Pleistocene, as delimited on the coast, the San- 
ta Barbara islands were connected with the mainland. The 
early Pleistocene of the coast would seem to correspond to the 
middle Pleistocene in the Sierras as given by Lindgren, and 

♦Bull, of the Dpt. of Geol. Vol. I, p. 158. 
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hence if glaciation was due to greater elevation, a contempo- 
raneous upward movement was experienced by both at this 
time. The attempt at correlation may at the present be use- 
less as it is exceedingly difficult to prove that even the epei- 
rogenic movements aifected the mountain axes alike. I think 
nevertheless that the best results are to be obtained by first 
clearly determining the limits of the Miocene, Pliocene and 
Pleistocene in the Coast Ranges, and taking the results as 
standards in the attempt to harmonize the nomenclature over 
the state. 

Detailed Evidence from the Coast Ranges. It is rather 
difficult to determine the relation existing between the Plio- 
cene and Pleistocene along the southern coast of San Diego 
county, although there are indications that the former has 
been somewhat disturbed and that the latter rests unconform- 
ably upon it. The highest terrace noticed by Lawson* in this 
region has an elevation of 800 feet. South of Poway valley 
however there are terraces of bedded gravel having an eleva- 
tion of at least 1500 feet. 

Between Oceanside and San Juan there is a stretch of 
mountainous country presenting some interesting features. 
Here occur very extensive beds of late Tertiary age, probably 
Pliocene, much disturbed and faulted and marked with Pleis- 
tocene terraces. The terrace deposits rest unconformably up- 
on the slightly consolidated sands and conglomerates of this 
region. There is a distinctly marked baseleveled plateau of 
2500 feet elevation forming a shoulder of the Santa Margarits 
mountains, but it may belong to a different epoch than the 
terraces. The San Onofre mountains have been raised by a 
fault which judging from the topography, cannot antedate 
the post-Pliocene disturbance. 

Professor Lawson speaks of the Pliocene strata at San Pe- 
dro hill as being slightly deformed and truncated by wave 
action, and that on this surface the Pleistocene has been de- 
posited. He saysf further: '*It follows that while there is a 
very profound physical break between the Miocene and Plio- 
cene, the marine Pliocene and Pleistocene formations are very 
intimately associated with no epoch of subaerial denudation 
between them." 

♦Bull, of the Opt. of Geo!., Univ. of Cal., Vol. I, p. 120. 
tBull. Dpt. of Geol., Univ. of Cal., Vol. I. p. 128. 
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As in the ease of the Pliocene of the northern coast an in- 
terpretation in favor of a period of subaerial erosion seems 
more reasonable. The very fact that the Pliocene has been 
disturbed and tilted is evidence which on its face would call 
for such a period of erosion. 

Whitney* describes the Pliocene strata at Santa Barbara, 
which unconformably overlie the Miocene, as follows : ''These 
strata themselves unconformable with the slates below are 
again overlaid unconformably by the recent or modern alluvi- 
al deposits." 

Yates has described the Pleistocene strata of Santa Rosa is- 
land as overlying unconformably the slightly tilted Pliocene. 
This occurrence will be described at length in another place. 

Both Whitneyf and Lawson J mention the fact that the sup- 
posed Pliocene beds on the upper San Benito river have been 
faulted and tilted. The latter author§ also describes a slight 
tilting and faulting of the Pliocene beds at Carmelo. The de- 
scription given is remarkably suggestive of the post-Pliocene 
disturbance and elevation which I have noted at other points 

He speaks of the '"older" and ''newer" terrace deposits, the 
former being slightly tilted and faulted, and formed during 
the Pliocene submergence, the latter deposited during the re- 
elevation in the following Pleistocene. An unconformity is 
noted between the two in the sea clitfs and in the valley of the 
San Jose creek where a sheet of lava occurs separating two por- 
tions, the upper of which is less consolidated and without dis- 
tinct bedding. The recent terraces are also described as hav- 
ing been cut in the older terrace deposits which are faulted 
into the Carmeloite lavas. It seems to me clear from these de- 
scriptions that there is good evidence of an extensive disturb- 
ance and uplift accompanied with lava flows marking the line 
of division between the Pliocene and the more recent deposits. 
This disturbance was neither "local" nor is it possible to be- 
lieve that the unconformity was marked by a period of wave 
erosion alone. The Wild-cat series (Pliocene) on the coast of 
northern California is described by professor Lawson as hav- 

♦General Geology of California, Vol. I, p. 134. 
tGeneral Geology of California, Vol. I, pp. 53-54. 
JBull. Dpt. of Geol., Univ. of Calif., Vol. I, p. 153. 
§Bull. Dpt. of Geol., Univ. of CaHf., Vol. I, p. 56. 
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ing been affected by an orogenic disturbance which threw the 
Pliocene peneplain into ^'orographic blocks and anticlinal ar- 
ches," but without any accompanying uplift. The evidence 
for no uplift will have to be made much stronger than it ap- 
pears from the description given, before it can be used to off- 
set the result of many lines of research all of which point to 
a very considerable uplift following the post-Pliocene disturb- 
ance the whole length of California. It is difficult to under- 
stand also how the Pliocene peneplain could have remained in 
a distinguishable condition after the beds of that age in the 
same region had been so generally deformed. 

According to professor Lawson* the Pliocene is extensively 
developed in the hills back of Berkeley, east of San Francisco 
bay. The beds have been quite sharply folded and are briefly 
referred to in part as follows. f "The Pliocene rocks were all af- 
fected by sharp orogenic deformation prior to the general uplift 
of the coast." He mentions an **uplifted coastal peneplain" in 
these hills whose average elevation is about 1500 feet, but whet- 
her due to wave action orsubaerial erosion is not stated. It is 
impossible to believe that in the Berkeley hille the post-Plio- 
cene disturbance which so steeply tilted and faulted the Plio- 
cene beds found there should not have elevated them above 
the sea and subjected them to a period of subaerial erosion 
before the depression took place in the recovery from which 
the terraces were formed. 

Turner + has shown that mount Diablo was elevated at the 
close of the Pliocene and that the Pleistocene deposits lie un- 
conformably upon the rocks of the former period. 

Enough geological work has been done in the Coast Ranges 
to show that the post-Pliocene disturbances were not local 
but afi'ected in varying degree the whole coast; that with this 
mountain-making process there was also associated a general 
uplift. The fact of a disturbance and elevation at the close 
of the Miocene is not questioned by any geologist and there is 
no valid reason for doubting that the similar phenomena mark- 
ing the close of the Pliocene were due to similar causes. I 
cannot see anything in the nature of the phenomena present- 

♦Bull. Dpt. of Geol., Univ. of Calif., Vol. II, p. 94. 
tBull. Dpt. of Geol., Univ. of Calif., Vol. I, p. 2G8. 
JBull. Geo., Soc. of Am., Vol. II, p. 402. 
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ed to show that at the time of this latter disturbance these 
beds were folded beneath the sea, and that the erosion pre- 
ceding the formation of the terraces was due solely to wave 
action, for wave action must have been carried on at the level of 
the sea, and after truncation, unless there was subsidence, there 
would have been no opportunity for the terrace formations, 
sometimes 100 to 300 feet thick, to have been left unmodified 
and unconformable upon the Pliocene, which as a matter of 
fact we find to be the case almost everywhere. 

PosT-MiocENE Uplift. 
There seems to be no question in the minds of geologists 
concerning the post-Miocene disturbance and uplift. By many 
it has been believed that the Coast Ranges originated at this 
time, but this, as I have shown in other papers, is clearly an 
erroneous conception, as the records of several stratigraphic 
breaks are visible in the older rocks of this region. It is very 
probable that the post-Jurassic disturbance elevated the coast 
so that the present islands were connected with the mainland 
and much of the submarine plateau exposed. As yet we know 
in only a general way the effects of the post-Miocene disturb- 
ance, but I believe that there are good reasons for assuming 
that the uplift was very marked and that the shore line was 
forced out some distance beyond the present one, probably tak- 
ing in the submarine plateau. The Miocene is everywhere over- 
laid unconformably by the later formations. The valleys or- 
iginating with the post-Miocene uplift, due partly to struct- 
ural conditions, and partly to erosion, were more or less filled 
with sediments during tiie Pliocene submergence. With the 
early Pleistocene elevation they were again cut out, and filled 
during the following depression with the terrace deposits. As 
a result of this sequence it becomes difficult always to cor- 
rectly discriminate and refer any particular phenomena of 
erosion to its true source. If we were in the possession of 
more records of deep borings in the mouths of the large val- 
leys opening out upon the coast the question might more easily 
be settled. It is very evident however from the character of 
many of the larger valleys where the Pliocene reposes uncon- 
formably upon the Miocene that this relation extends below 
the present level of the sea. If this is the case these Miocene 
valleys are not simply of structural origin, and subsequently 
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tilled with Pliocene and more recent deposits^ but were exca- 
vated daring the period of high altitude following the Mio- 
cene. The submarine valley* were then either originated or 
enlarged. There is good reason then for believing in several 
peri*xis of high elevation in pre- Pleistocene times* a fact which 
makes it more ditScult with present knowledge to distinguish 
the elfeets of the early Pleistocene eleration which it is the 
most particular object of this paper to demonstrate. 

EvLDEXCfiS OF A Po6T-PL10CK»i DlSTTXBASC* JLaTD l^nJ9T. 

The Santa Barbara Islands^ The evidence furnished by 
the vertebmte remains as well as by the tfora of the Santa Bar- 
bara islands has been considered by professor Le C onte as 
abundant proof of an early Pleistocene elevation of the coast 
of California. The opposing opinion has strangely overlook- 
ed these facts in assuming a submergence at this time. Our 
knowledge of these islands is as yet very incomplete as far as 
the geology is concerned^ but two observers have described 
the occurrence of the Elephas bones on the north ^ide of San- 
ta Kosa island. Dr. L. G. Yates* refers to the beds as follows. 
-•On the north side of the island about 10 miles from the 
wharf, near the mouth of Soledad canon, we found an excel- 
lent exposure of strata consisting of about 90 feet of post- Pli- 
ocene deposits containing fossil bones of vertebrates, and at 
one place, fossil Physas ( P. d'orbingniana) at adepthof »>me 
7.5 feet below the surface. 

This deposit is horizontal and overlies strata of older n>cks 
probably Pliocene, which dip 13*^ N. E. and contain Pecten^ 
TurhineUa cae:itrHm^ and Hlnniten gigeantea in abundance 
and in an excellent state of preservation. There is no indica- 
tion of drift on Santa Rosa island, heritte we cannot account 
for the presence of the fossil elephant on the t henry of its hav- 
ing been brought by floating ice as advanced by <*)me writers.'* 
He goes on to say that the chain ot* islands was t'oroierly con- 
nected with the land to the east and that the Suntu Barbara 
channel was a sound opening out to the west. 

In an unpublished manuscript in tlje possession ot the State 
Mining Bureau the late Mr. C. D. Voy describes the ^noiogy of 
Santa Rosa island in moi^d detail. Thf oiutr -tjcks a the is- 
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land appear to consist according to Mr. Voy of the Miocene and 
contain numerous characteristic fossils of that period. Above 
this is the great body of volcanic material, flow tulfs, etc. Mr. 
Voy's description is not clear in regard to the relative ages of 
the volcanic and Pliocene, but it would seem that the lavas, in 
part, at least, overlaid the Pliocene. The latter formation is 
widely distributed over the island and very fossiliferous. At 
various points along the bluffs on the northwest side the Pleis- 
tocene deposits appear 20 to 50 feet above the water and 
consist of clay and gravel. The Pleistocene also covers much 
of the island, overlying the volcanic. The bluffs are 100 to 
200 feet high, and in the clay at various points, as well as in 
the little ravines on the surface, are numerous bones of the 
mammoth (E. primegenius), but all in an exceedingly poor 
state of preservation. Mr. Voy thinks there are two species 
represented. They occur 20 feet above the Pliocene and 100 
feet below the surface. The specimens brought away are very 
fragmentary, but are to be seen in the Museum of the Cali- 
fornia State Mining Bureau. The (irst specimen from this 
locality, a tooth, was obtained by a Mr. Blunt in 1871. 

Dr. Vates* gives a long list of Pliocene fossils from San 
Nicholas island. He also mentions the occurrence of pebbles 
of quartzite, porphyry and talcose rocks. Similar ones are 
also found on Santa Rosa island. The pebbles in the recent 
formations on these islands indicate shallow water condi- 
tions. The Miocene sandstones and shallow water fauna 
also point to a land area in this region during that period. 
The fact that the Pliocene rests unconformably upon the 
older rocks shows the existence there of an interval of sub- 
aerial erosion similar to that following the Miocene upon the 
mainland. The islands were undoubtedly largely submerged 
during the Pliocene. Then an elevation took place with a 
tilting of the Pliocene and resulting erosion. The vertebrate 
remains occurring near the base of the Pleistocene point to 
the fact that the subsidence took place following the death of 
the animals. There seems to be every reason for correlating 
this depression with that recognized in the terrace deposits 
of the mainland. 

The beds of mammoth bones is such conclusive proof of a 

♦IXth Report of the Cal. State Min. Bureau, p. 58. 
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former land connection that no question can be raif»ed in re- 
gard to it. It might be supposed, however, that the islands 
were formed simply by a sinking of the region now occupied 
by the Santa Barbara channel. This view is not supported 
by the conditions existing since the early Pleistocene; no 
differential movements of such magnitude are known to have 
occurred. The recent downward movement has been general, 
affecting both mainland and islands. There are numerous 
facts, however, which point to the elevation of the coast as a 
whole, at the time when the mammoth flourished, which will 
be taken up in their proper place. 

The deepest point on the submarine ridge connecting the 
Santa Barbara islands with the mainland is 125 fathoms or 
about 750 feet. This connecting ridge extends eastward 
toward Point Hueneme, near the mouth of the Santa Clara 
river. In all probabilit}^ the post-PJiocene elevation was more 
than 1,000 feet. An elevation of 1,300 feet would connect the 
western-most of the islands with point Conception. The 
centre of the channel forms a depressed basin with a depth 
of about 2,100 feet. 

The Submarine Plateau. The work of professor George 
Davidson* has shown that the coast of California, as well as 
of Oregon and Lower California, is bordered by a submarine 
bench or plateau of varying width. Along the coast of north- 
ern California it is quite narrow, being not much over 10 
miles across. From Point Arena southward it begins to 
widen, sweeping just outside of the Farralones islands, and 
then narrowing again as the bay of Monterey is approached. 
Opposite the Golden Gate it has a width of about 32 miles. 
Oil* the coast of California the plateau of the Pacific has 
a depth which varies from 2,000 to 2,400 fathoms. The 
marginal plateau generally slopes very gradually out to the 
region of the 100 fathom curve, when it takes on the much 
steeper descent to deeper portions of the plateau or abyssal 
depths. Opposite the high and rugged Santa Lucia mount- 
ains the 100 fathom curve runs four to six miles from the 
shore, and from that the descent is rapid until a distance out 
of 57 miles, when it reaches a depth of 2,000 fathoms. Far- 

♦Hydrop^raphic charts of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. Sub- 
mer^^od Valleys of the Coast of California, Proc. Cal. Acad, of Scien- 
ces, 3rd series, vol. i. 
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ther south, except olf Pt. Conception, where it is only 35 miles 
across, the plateau widens greatly, sweeping outside of the 
Coast islands which lie off southern California, where a 
width of 150 miles is shown. The islands and shoals are 
dotted over this submerged region in a manner approxi- 
mately corresponding to the direction of the adjacent mount- 
ains on the mainland. The slope outside the 100 fathom line 
along the southern coast is accentuated, but not so markedly 
so as farther north. The surface of the broad portion of the 
plateau is far from being uniform. Some of the islands rise 
over 2,000 feet above sea level, while the depths of the sea at 
their bases often reaches 600 fathoms. Southwest of San 
Diego about 35 miles there is the greatest depression in the 
plateau. Along the coast of Lower California the plateau 
narrows. How shallow portions of the plateau are, is shown 
by the fact that the 30 fathom line would include the larger 
of the Farralones islands lying 20 miles off the shore opposite 
the Golden Gate, while the 25 fathom line takes in the Coro- 
nados islands 12 miles off' shore opposite San Diego. 

The -^.harts show a large number of submarine valleys open- 
ing from landward down across this plateau reaching a depth 
of from 100 to 500 or more fathoms. Where the plateau is 
narrow, as on the northern coast, they cut a trench completely 
across it. Where the width is greater off the coast of south- 
ern California the valleys open from the shore down merely 
to the deeper portions of the plateau itself. In several in- 
stances the valleys come very close to the shore, as at La 
Jolla, Newport, Hueneme, Monterey, and on the coast of 
Humboldt county. A most remarkable fact about these val- 
leys is that they are generally nearly or quite at right angles 
to the shore line, and consequently to the broad structural 
features of the country. Professor Lawson's view that they 
are structural depressions seems utterly untenable in the light 
of this as well as other facts. An interesting feature of the 
plateau, especially that portion above the 100 fathom line is 
its very even surface. Across this surface the deep transverse 
valleys have been trenched. The submarine contours follow 
that of the shore line to varying depths, corresponding very 
closely sometimes down to 300 fathoms. Not only does the 
submarine surface present a smoothness in most marked con- 
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trast to much of the land adjoining, but what i8 more surpris- 
ing, the valleys beneath the water do not in some cases seem 
to bear any relation to the topography of the land lying op- 
posite. The most of the. depressions do however appear to be 
related to corresponding depressions in the land toward which 
they head. 

Now the question arises as to the manner in which this 
bench has been formed. Is it due to truncation or sedimenta- 
tion or to structure? In its broad features I believe that we 
must hold it to be of structural origin, but nevertheless mod- 
ified by both the other agencies. In general the width of the 
plateau bears very little relation to the important drainage 
features of the land, and even whereat lirst sight there would 
appear to be a correspondence supporting the view that the 
plateau has been built up by sedimentation a closer examina- 
tion shows that sucli is probably not the case. The plateau 
widens opposite the Golden Gate where the floods from the 
Great Valley sweep out into the ocean, but even here the out- 
er edge of the bench is bordered by the Farralones islands 
which are formed of the ancient granites of the Coast Ranges. 
If the even surface is due partly to truncation and partly to 
sedimentation without any greater elevation than the present 
ever having been experienced it is most ditlicult to account 
for the transverse valleys. Faulting cannot possibly explain 
them. It seems to me that as first suggested by professor Le 
Conte, and in harmony with tlie other lines of evidence, the 
position and character of these valleys point to a former ele- 
vation of from 2000 to 3000 feet. It is true that the subma- 
rine valleys may have been originally cut out at the post-Mi- 
(^cene elevation, or even earlier, but the fact that they have 
not been filled and extend up so close to the shore in places 
points most conclusively to a comparativel}^ recent elevation 
of the coast. How faulting without subaerial erosion could 
have produced the contours of the valleys as given by David- 
son it is impossible to conceive, and when to tiiis is added the 
fact that they do not conform as a general thing to the im- 
portant structural features of the Coast Ranges we are com- 
pelled to seek a different explanation. In cases where a sub- 
marine valley comes up to the shore (lire<ftly opposite the 
mouth of a land valley where the Pleistocene is at least hun- 
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dreds of feet deep it seems that the explanation can be sought 
only in a comparatively recent elevation of the coast. It must 
be borne in mind however that opposite tlie mouths of some 
of the larger streams no submarine val.leys have yet been found. 
This fact might be accounted for by unusual local conditions 
during the epeirogenic movements. The soundings in places 
are also far from complete. A study of the nature of the bot- 
tom does not help us much. According to the charts sand ex- 
tends down 40 to 75 fathoms. Rocky bottom is rarely found. 

Beginning at the south 1 will mention briefly the important 
submarine valleys which the contour lines upon the charts 
show. A number of these valleys occur along the coast of 
Lower California, but will not be taken up. The first deep 
valley running in close to the shore is found at La Jolla, 
about 15 miles north of San Diego. It heads in a little bay 
just north of the town and opens out northwestward. The 
bay is bordered on the south by Chico sandstone, and on the 
north by the Tejon, while at its head there is a sandy beach 
one mile in length. Back of this lies a small valley extending 
into the Soledad hill, two miles distant. The mouth of the 
valley at least has been cut out on the northern limb of an an- 
ticlinal arch. No bedrock is exposed along the sandy stretch 
nor in the valley which gradually narrows toward the hills. 
The contour lines of the submerged valley sweep into the bay 
directly opposite the land valley, the 100 fathom curve being 
less than one mile out. The submarine valley is deep and nar- 
row, extending down below the 300 fathom contour six to sev- 
en miles from shore. There must assuredly be some connect- 
ion between this eroded land valley and what is apparently 
its prolongation beneath the sea. The evidence is conclusive 
that where the strip of beach occurs the land valley has at 
some time been eroded deeper than it is now and subsequently 
filled in. There is every reason to believe that the two val- 
leys are really one and that the submarine prolongation was 
excavated by the same means as that on the land. The per- 
iod of excavation is not indicated by anything observed here. 

Following the coast northward no important trench appears 
until Newport is reached. Here opposite the mouth of the 
Santa Ana river is a narrow valley, not however extending be- 
low the 100 fathom contour. The country is low and marshy 
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along this part of the coast and it is impossible to believe 
that any structural conditions affecting the soft Pliocene and 
Pleistocene deposits could have formed a valley of this klnd^ 
and there can be no other explanation but that of a compar- 
atively recent subsidence. 

North of San Pedro hill near Redondo there is a long, deep 
and narrow valley extending up very near to the shore. An- 
other valley but not so narrow occurs off Santa Monica. The 
Redondo valley extends easterly toward the very northern 
portion of San Pedro hill which according to Lawson consists 
at the base of Miocene shale dipping westward at an angle 
not to exceed 30 degrees. The northern and eastern sides of 
the hill consist of more recent formations. As the submarine 
valley extends east and west it is consequently not at all like- 
ly that it is of structural origin. Lying to the east back of 
both valleys is the broad Los Angeles plain of Pliocene and 
Pleistocene strata. It appears to extend beneath the sea form- 
ing a broad even slope down to the 100 fathom line. 

The next broad land valley to the north is that of the San- 
ta Clara river, w^hich flows across Ventura county, with a gen- 
eral east and west course though bending toward the south 
near its mouth. Opposite nearly the middle of the broad al- 
luvial bottom of this valley, though some miles south of the 
present mouth of the river, is another submarine valley reach- 
ing a depth of 300 fathoms and extending up very closely to 
the shore. Its direction is the same as that of the land valley 
on which it opens. As is the case with most of the submarine 
valleys this one is narrow and deep, and the question arises 
why is this so when the corresponding land valleys are often 
•as in the present instance miles in width. If due to subaerial 
erosion their upper portions at least must have been cut out 
of the Pliocene deposits which filled the post-Miocene erosion 
valleys. Their narrow deep form would indicate that the 
post-Pliocene elevation was of a coni[)aratively brief duration. 

About six miles to the south of the valley described, and 
nearly opposite the present mouth of the Arroyo Las Posas, is 
another submarine valley of about the same size as the last 
and extending more nearly north and south. It reaches to a 
little greater depth than the last, but also extends up close to 
the shore, terminating near the west end of the lagoon at 

f 
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the mouth of the arroyo. Both of these valle3 s are so situat- 
ed with reference to the alluvial bottom that a structural or- 
igin does not appear possible. 

The conditions at Santa Catalina island bear out exceed- 
ingly well the view of a former elevation. The submarine 
contours around the island have a curve very similar to that 
of the shore, indicating an extension of the main features of 
the topography to a depth of over 300 fathoms. The island 
is very steep, and rugged and the absence of terraces is no 
proof, as Lawson seems to think it is, that the island was never 
submerged. Mr. W. S. T. Smith* has recently shown that the 
land was submerged during the Miocene as much as 1400 
feet below the present level and that in the recovery from the 
depression, at least one terrace was formed. He also expresses 
the opinion that in pre-Miocene times the island was elevated 
2000 to 3000 feet above the present level. A recent subsid- 
ence is shown to have taken place amounting to about 350 
feet. Thus many facts go to show that the history of the is- 
land in a general way corresponds to that of the mainland. 
The same thing is probably true of the Santa Barbara islands. 
The submarine contours about these islands from 100 to BOO 
fathoms down accord very well with the present shore con- 
tours. 

At Cf^rmelo bay, some distance northward, occur the next 
known submarine valleys extending close in to the shore. By 
Lawson they have been ascribed to faulting. He says:f "At 
Carmelo Bay there is no evidence of an elevation of this part 
of the coast since Miocene times exceeding the present alti- 
tude." There are two branches of the submarine valley oc- 
cupying the bay, the larger and deeper of which lies to the 
south opposite the mouth of the San Jose creek. The valley 
of this stream extended seaward would accord exactly with 
the submarine depression. 

The great valle}'^ extending east and west through the bay 
of Monterey reaches from near the mouth of the Salinas river 
d(>wn to an unknown depth, probably across the plateau to 
the abyssal depths of the ocean. This valley is also consid- 
ered of structural origin by Lawson as the Miocene strata on 

♦Proc. Cal. Acad, of Sci. iii Series, Vol., p. 69. 
tBull. Dpt. of Geo)., Univ. of Calif., vol. I, p. 58. 
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both sides of the bay dip under it. The form of the depres- 
sion does not however indicate a simple syncline, for the de- 
scent is gradual both on the north and south to the 100 fath- 
om line below which it changes quite abruptly becoming very 
steep. The submarine valley proper on a section between San- 
ta Cruz and Monterey is not over 4 miles wide, descending to 
400 fathoms, while the main bay is 24 miles across. Accord- 
ing to Lawson the sedimentary rocks dip westward at Pajaro, 
and taking in connection with this, the submerged northwest 
prolongation of Point Pinos, an east and west structural de- 
pression is rendered improbable. Granting that the broad fea- 
tures of Monterey bay are due to folded Miocene strata, that 
is are structural, the portion of the submarine trench extend- 
ing up close to the shore near the mouth of the Salinas river 
must lie in strata more recent than tlie Miocene. In all prob- 
ability the rocks of this age are much more than 1000 feet be- 
low the surface, which about the mouth of the river xionsistt* 
of Pleistocene and Pliocene strata. The Salinas well some 
distance back from the mouth of the river did not apparently 
reach through the Pleistocene at a depth of 1300 feet. 

The recent subsidence at the Golden Gate forming a new 
outlet for the Great Valley accords very well with the ab- 
sence of any marine valley at that point and supports the 
view of professor Le Conte that the outlet was at one' time in- 
to the bay of Monterey. 

Several submarine valleys* have been detected off the coast 
of northern ('alifornia. These lie near together south of cape 
Mendocino and are quite remarkable in several ways. The 
distance between them is 8-10 miles and they cut across the 
submarine plateau at depths varying from 400 to 520 fathoms. 
Only one of them lies opposite a rivers mouth, the const gen- 
erally rising very steeply to bights of 4000 feet a little over 
two miles from shore. The submarine valleys extend in re- 
markably close to the shore, one having a depth of 25 fathoms 
less than one third of a mile out. Another reaches to a point 
where the water is not more than 15 fathoms deep. They all 
lie very nearly perpendicularly to the coast line. The sub- 
merged plateau between them has a gentle and even slope 
down to the 100 fathom contour at a distance of 8 to 10 miles 



♦Pruc. Cal. Acad.of Sci., 1880-1887. 
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from the land, where it begins to descend rapidly. While it 
does not seem that these valleys can be accounted for through 
structural conditions, the hypothesis of stream erosion does 
not at first sight appear well supported. However the fact 
that the nio'intains rise so ruggedly behind them to such 
hights, would, with increased elevation, result in the cutting of 
considerable canons across the plateau even if no large rivers 
debouched here. Their narrow deep character like those 
farther south would indicate a comparatively brief period of 
erosion. 

Evidence from, the Present River Valleys. Our knowledge 
of the submerged valleys is not complete enough at present so 
that we can decide certainly concerning earlier elevations from 
this source alone. But there is another line of research which 
t ken together with what has been presented leads irresistibly 
to the conclusion of the much greater elevation of the Pacific 
coast at several periods in the course of its history. This oth- 
er question deals with the character of the present stream 
valleys where they debouohe upon the coast. Nearly all the 
streams of the California coast are bordered by broad alluvial 
bottoms w^here they enter the ocean and for many miles back. 
They are not only at their baselevel of erosion but are actual- 
ly flowing upon beds of unconsolidated sands and gravels of 
unknown depth. The bottom lands at the mouths of some of 
the rivers are 8 to 15 miles wide with no solid rock apparent 
anywhere except in the hills flanking them. What is the ex- 
planation of this fact? One of two solutions is possible, ei- 
ther they represent structural depressions which have been 
filled up to the present baselevel, or ancient valleys eroded 
during some former elevation and subsequently depressed and 
filled-with sediments. 

The main valleys of the Coast ranges generally follow the 
structural features and if they all did so the question could 
not be greatly elucidated by a study of them. There are how- 
ever many exceptions to the rule, especially among the lesser 
valleys, some of the more important of which will be discuss- 
ed. Perhaps the use of the term structural depression ought 
to be more fully explained. By it I mean a synclinal trough 
originated by folding, lying either below the sea or baselevel, 
and which has subsequently been filled by sedimentation. 
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Faulting as well as folding may determine the original courses 
of the main streams but be followed b}^ extensive erosion if 
elevated above the ocean sufficiently. In the latter cases I 
would not consider the valley, for the purposes of this discus- 
sion at least, as of structural origin. 

I will now enter upon a description of some of these valleys 
beginning at the south, and attempt to discriminate the phen- 
omena of the post-Pliocene elevation from the others and also 
the indications of a very recent subsidence. The streams 
which flow westward to the ocean across San Diego county are 
baselevc^led in their lower portions having cut sharply defined 
vallevs across the mesa. Near the ocean they have broad al- 
luvial bottoms the depth of which is not known. It must 
however in many cases be several iiundred feet judging from 
the abrupt nature of the valley^ walls. The streams entering 
the ocean from the San Diego river southward to the Mexican 
line have not as far as known cut through the Pliocene to ex- 
pose any older sedimentary rocks. The lower valley of the 
Tia Juana river is particularly broad and here the alluvium or 
Pleistocene is apparently very deep. The thickness of this de- 
posit in the valley bottom is something less than an earlier 
Pleistocene elevation. How much less it is impossible to say for 
that elevation would have thrown the coast line nearly 12 miles 
to the west. There has taken place however a recent subsid- 
ence of moderate amount which complicates matters. In dis- 
cussing the movements of the coast of southern (-alifornia 
Lawson failed to recognize the fact of this subsidence, which 
is very marked at the mouths of many of the smaller streams. 
From Del Mar northward nearl}' all the valleys are flooded, the 
tide waters entering some of them a distance of nearly two 
miles, while the depressions of their mouths are often below 
level of low tide. The sea clitfs are also actively being eaten 
away. The streams about the bay of San Diego are not appar- 
ently flooded but it is quite possible that this bay as well as 
Falso bay has been formed by this very recent depression. 
The fact that we do not know just how much the recent sub- 
sidence has been makes it difficult to discriminate with cer- 
tainty between the erosion of the earh' Pleistocene and that 
preceding this depression, but 1 think we are justified in as- 
suming that the broad and flat baseleveled valleys with allu- 
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vial bottoms above the points of flooding were excavated out 
of the Pliocene or older strata, as the case may be, during an 
early Pleistocene elevation. 

The plains of Los Angeles stretch from Newport north to 
Santa Monica broken chiefly by the San Pedro hills. The 
plains are underlaid by a very considerable thickness of Plio- 
cene deposits, with Pleistocene on the surface. The submar- 
ine valleys at Newport, Redondo and Santa Monica must have 
been excavated chiefly in .the Pliocene strata. The landward 
prolongation of these valleys was of course obliterated in the 
recovery from the Pleistocene depression. The mouths of 
nearly all the streams in this section, as along the coast of 
San Diego county, are more or less flooded. It is possible that 
the recent depression of about 350 feet wMiich Mr. W. S. T. 
Smith recognized on Sinta Catalina island is the same as that 
shown by the small submarine valley at Newport, opposite 
the mouth of the Santa Ana river, which is not apparent at 
the depth of 100 fathoms but extends very close to the shore. 

The valley of the Santa Clara river has a general east and 
west direction curving toward the south near its mouth where 
the alluvial plain is many miles wide. The higher hills on 
either side are Miocene while tlie lower belong to the Pliocene. 
According to Mr. Watts* the valley is not a structural one 
but due to erosion. It is baseleveled for 30 miles from its 
mouth but the depth of the Pleistocene forming the bed on 
which it flows is not known. The submarine valley correspond- 
ing to this, as before remarked, comes very close to the shore. 
It must be in great part cut out of the Pliocene filling of 
the post-Miocene erosion valley. There is no reasons what- 
ever for supposing that the deep and narrow valley could in 
any way be formed by the deformation of the Pliocene. 

No more large streams are met until western Santa Barbara 
county is reached. Here the Santa Ynez and the Santa Maria 
enter the ocean with alluvial bottoms 10 and 5 miles wide re- 
spectively. No submarine valleys are known opposite these 
rivers. It is possible that with the last uplift the channels were 
filled pari passu with the emergence of the land. Both of these 
streams flow over sandy or gravelly beds for many miles back 
from their mouths. The Santa Ynez has a general course fol- 

♦Verbal communication. 
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lowing quite closely the post-Miocene folding of this region 
and we have no direct evidence yet as to the relative import- 
ance played by structure or erosion in its formation. 

The Santa Maria has a very irregular course, much of its 
channel having been cut across the structural features of the 
mountains. The broad bottom of this valley extends back from 
the ocean for a distance of 20 miles with a grade of about 20 
feet to the mile. At J'ulger's point it issues from the Cuya- 
mas canon, uniting at the same time with the Sisquoc. Both 
streams are baseleveled still many miles above the junction. 
T'his feature is particularly noticeable in the Santa Maria 
which has cut directly across the mountains through the Ju- 
rassic, Oetaceous and Miocene strata. The baseleveled con- 
dition extends into the canon for about 15 miles, the bed of 
the stream being quite broad but bordered by steep mountains, 
and the waters everywhere flowing over a sand bed. There can 
be no doubt that to stream erosion is due the broad lower por- 
tion of the Santa Maria valley as well as the upper portion. It 
has clearly been cut out of Miocene rocks at its upper end, as 
well as near its mouth, where, on the south side the Miocene 
rocks forming a part of Point Sal rise very abruptly and dip 
awa3^ Through the most of the first 20 miles of its course the 
river is bordered by low hills which are in part of Pliocene 
age or even younger. The numerous wells 200 to 300 feet 
deep sunk in various parts of the V>road valley have pierced 
layers of gravel, sand and clay which are apparently entirely 
undisturbed having a dip corresponding to the alluvial sur- 
face. These deposits are in all probability very deep and resem- 
ble in every character those of known Pleistocene age in the 
other large valleys of Jhe state. We can thus distinguish here 
two periods of elevation, one following the Miocene, the other 
the Pliocene. 

From Santa Maria north to Carmelo numerous streams have 
cut transverse valleys in the Coast Ranges but none of these 
have a very large watershed. San Luis Obispo, Morro, San 
Simeon and numerous other small creeks, as well as the ar- 
royos La ('ruz and Corpo Joro and the Sur river all clearly 
show at the points at which they enter the ocean indisputable 
evidences of a former elevation. The lower portions of all 
chese streams flow over gravelly beds in alluvial bottoms 
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sometimes one half a mile wide. The very recent subsidence is 
shown by tidal lagoons at the mouths of many of these streams. 
This character appears most distinct with those streams which 
at present are not transporting much detritus. Morro bay has 
the character of a sunken area and probably dates from this 
last depression. The existence however of alluvial bottoms 
of very^ considerable depth above the extreme lower portions 
of the streams affected by the last subsidence must be taken 
as indicative of an earlier Pleistocene elevation. All the 
streams along this partof the coast have eroded their channels 
in Miocene or older strata unless it be with the exception of 
the Arroyo Grande which in its lower portion is bordered by 
more recent formations. 

In the course of a geological study by the writer of the Bu- 
chon range west of San Luis Obispo some facts strikingl}' 
corroborative of a recent depression have recently been brought 
to light. It seems that in the case of two small creeks, their 
present valleys, eroded in the Miocene shales, extend beneath 
the ocean to a considerable distance. The mouth of one of these 
streams, Islay creek, where it enters the ocean between cliffs 
of shale has been filled up to base level with gravel, but sound- 
ings undertaken for the purpose of making a landing show an 
extension of the narrow land valley, to at least a distance 
where the water is seven or eight fathoms deep. It may ex- 
tend further, but no effort has been made to trace it. The 
course of the submerged valley is beautifully shown during 
rough weather by the breakers on either hand. The slope of 
the bed of the creek back from the ocean appears to extend 
unbroken beneath the water, and this taken in connection with 
the fact that the cliffs are being rapidly eaten into and under- 
rained leads to the conclusion that the subsidence is very re- 
cent. 

Professor Lawson has interpreted the conditions at Car- 
melo bay as pointing definitely to the fact that the coast has 
never been elevated more than at present since the post-Mio- 
cene upheaval. To my mind the conditions lead to the oppo- 
site conclusion. 

San Jose creek enters the ocean through a flat which cer- 
tainly has been excavated at some time below the present 
ocean level, and tlie depression agrees in position with the ex- 
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t(*nsion landward of the deep submarine valley forming the 
southern side of Oarmelo bay. I cannot conceive of the con- 
ditions under which a fault might occur which would give the 
bottom the character shown, without a period of subaerial 
erosion. The Carmelo river is spok<en <»f by Lawson as base- 
leveled only in its lower stretches. On the contrary its broad 
sandy bed extends back 15 miles. Lawson holds also that be- 
cause the mouth of the Carmelo river lies between granite 
outcrops not more than one-eightii of a mile apart the bed- 
rock can be only a short distance below, and that consequent- 
ly the elevation of the coast never could have been much great- 
er. This conclusion does not necessarily follow for th(» bed- 
rock may be much deeper than supposed, and besides there is 
another possibility. During the early Pleistocene elevation, 
and before the formation of the modern terraces the river may 
have emptied into the ocean north of Abalone point. The 
general character of the river bottom is most suggestive of a 
very considerable elevation during the early Pleistocene. 

If professor Le Conte is correct in supposing that at one 
time the outlet of the great valley of California was into 
Monterey bay, ths size of the submerged valley at that point 
is easil}^ accounted for. The Salinas river, however, is of no 
mean size, and during a portion of the 3'^ear carries a large 
bod}'^ of water. There can be no doubt whatever that at the 
mouth of this river the Miocene bedrock is at a great depth, 
and consequently the post-Miocene disturbance could not 
have been the origin of the submarine valley, as profepsor 
Lawson thinks. He* considers the Salinas valley to be a 
valley of (^rosion along a fault line and cut out in pre-Plio- 
cene times. With the latter thought I am in accord, but that 
would necessarily demand that the i)re-Pliocene elevation 
should have been much greater than the present, which con- 
clusion is contrary to the opinion of the author just referred 
to. A deep well has been bored near the town of Salinas* 
which lies in the centre of the valley a few miles from the 
ocean. The material passed through is (luite similar to that 
in some of the other large valleys, which is considered to be 
of Pleistoi.'ene age. With the Pliocene depression the valley 
must have been partly filled, and with the following early 

♦Bull. Dpt. of Geol. Univ. of Calif., Vol. L, p. 155. 
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Pleistocrene elevation again excavated and in the recovery 
from the terrace period filled to the present level. The fact 
that the submarine valley extends close to the shore directly 
at the mouth of the present river makes it very certain that 
its upper portion niust be excavated in the Pleistocene sedi- 
ments and Ht a very recent epoch. i 

Indications of a recent subsidence are plainly visible near 
the mouth of the Pajaro river. A tidal lagoon extends north- 
erly from a point west of Castroville for about ten miles. The 
lagoon is bordered by low hills of unconsolidated material, 
probably of Pleistocene age. The slopes of the hills facing 
the old channel show plainly the effects of erosion during a 
greater elevation, for it is inconceivable that it could have 
been excavated under present conditions. 

Although the Pajaro river flow's out to this ocean through 
a narrow canon on leaving the Santa Clara-San Benito valley, 
this fact cannot be used as an argument against the view that 
the Sacramento river once emptied here. The narrow and 
steep walled gorge has been cut very recently, possibly as a 
result of local warping. The hills immediately adjoining the 
canon on the south do not rise over 300 feet and are of recent 
formation. 

The character of the broad valley north of San Pedro point 
is indicative not only of the recent subsidence w^hich Lawson 
considers has affected the region about the bay of San Fran- 
cisco, but of a very considerable elevation prior to the for- 
mation of the terraces. 

From the foregoing considerations it is evident that the 
last depression has not been so local as Lawson has supposed. 
It is seen to have affected the most, if not the whole, of the 
southern coast. The negative evidence, according to Lawson, 
north of Bodega Head is not of great value, for the mountains 
generally come down quite abruptly to the coast. The flood 
plain described by him at the mouth of Eel river is strongly 
suggestive of a recent depression ; at least I do not see any 
reason why the phenomena might not be interpreted as easily 
that way as any other. Lagoons occur at the mouths of 
Smith and Klamath rivers, but this region has not been 
studied. 

A recent subsidence is plainly recognizable along the Ore- 
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gon coast according to Mr. Diller. He sajs:* "The last 
movement of the land by which the Oregon coast came to its 
present position was one of subsidence. This movement had 
a marked effect upon the rivers. They are drowned on the 
lower portions of their courses, and the tide comes far in- 
land." The last subsidence is thus seen to have been a gen- 
eral one. There is no doubt that in certain places on the 
California coast, as at the Golden Gate, it is more pronounced 
and noticeable. 

It might be argued from the character of the large valleys 
opening out through the Coast Ranges to the ocean that we 
have no definite means of discriminating the Pleistocene from 
the Pli()cene, that the latter may be encountered only a slight 
distance below the surface, and that no reliable evidence can 
be gained from the study of this aspect of the supposed post- 
Pliocene elevation. Does the Pleistocene occupy a depression 
eroded out of tlie Pliocene which it is believed filled or partly^ 
filled the most of the older valleys of the Coast Ranges? It 
is admitted that much of the needed information is at present 
lacking, but there is nevertheless some of great value at hand. 
In the first place the Pliocene is found to be more or less 
tilted and faulted wherever it occurs, the Pleistocene on the 
contrary has simply been elevated in the epeirogenic move- 
ment of the coast without any other noticeable disturbance. 
From the Santa Ana plain on the south, to the region about 
San Francisco bay, wells possessing more or less of an artesian 
character have been found in the most of the larger valleys. 
The record of the material passed through in drilling these 
wells has been kept in many cases and it appears that it is gen- 
erally quite uniform. It consists of unconsolidated gravels, 
sands and clays. Where fossils have been found, as in the San- 
ta Clara valley and the Great valley, the strata are distinctly 
shown to be of Pleistocene age. Their position is somewhat 
basin-like and so entirely undisturbed that with some experi- 
ence it can often be told quite definitely how deepcertain stra- 
ta lie in different parts of any particular valley. If the beds 
were of Pliocene age we know that this regularity would not 
be found to exist. I believe then that we have a right to ex- 
tend our generalization from these valleys where fossils have 

*17th Annual Report of the U. S. Geol. Sur., i^^, ~ 
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been found to others where we know the character of the 
strata but have no record of fossils. I think then that we can 
lay it down as a general fact that all the stream valleys open- 
ing out to the coast are filled to a very considerable depth 
with undisturbed deposits of Pleistocene age. In the plains 
of Santa Ana and Los Angeles artesian wells are found seve- 
ral hundred feet in depth passing through unconsolidated ma- 
terial. In the Santa Maria valley the wells reach down 200 
to 300 feet passing through sands and gravel having the same 
almost level position as the surface of the valley. How much 
deeper this formation is we of course do not know. In the val- 
leys of the Salinas and a few miles from the ocean is a well, 
reaching a depth of 1300 feet. The character of the strata 
passed through seems to be very similar to that shown by the 
deep wells of Stockton where they are believed to be of Pleis- 
tocene age. From Watsonville west to the ocean are artesian 
wells 70 to 256 feet deep lying in the flat bottom of the Paja- 
ro valley. Numerous artesian wells have been put down the 
whole length of the Santa Clara valley and on both sides of 
the southern arm of San Francisco bay. They vary in depth 
according to position from 100 to 700 feet. Remains of Pleis- 
tocene mammals have been obtained in addition to marine and 
fresh water shells. 

I think that in general there can be no doubt that these 
wells are confined to the undisturbed Pleistocene beds filling 
the earlier eroded valleys. The water coming down the pres- 
ent streams begins to percolate downward, as soon as the 
bedrock is passed, into the sand and gravels, the sedimenta- 
tion lines of which conform to their original slightly sloping 
position, the position in which they were deposited during 
the greater elevation of the early Pleistocene. The beds of 
coarse sand, pebbles and sometimes boulders passed through 
in the Salinas well as in the Great Valley indicate that depo- 
sition followed close upon subsidence, and that a much 
greater elevation must have existed. 

Conclusion. 

It is believed that the above discussion has completely sub- 
stantiated the view first advanced by professor Le Conte of a 
greater elevation of the coast during the early Pleistocene. 
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The difficulty of always being able to discriminate between 
the effects of the different movements is not overlooked, or 
the possibility of their being more complex than at present 
believed. It will be perceived that this view introduces an- 
other complete vibration, making two where professor Lawson 
has one, and appears in a general way to harmonize the move- 
ments on the Pacific coast with those recognized by many 
students in other portions of Nortli America. 

Tiie marked orogenic disturbances which accompanied the 
epeirogenic movements at the close of what has been termed 
the Miocene, as well as those which have been considered as 
limiting the Pliocene in the Coast Ranges, should continue to 
be used as in the past to set off the rocks of these periods. 
These disturbances were accompanied by lava flows and re- 
sulted in marked nonconformities. The intensity of the oro- 
graphic movements varied along the 800 miles of the Califor- 
nia coast, and in the interior, so that owing to different con- 
ditions of life, as well as to this intensity, the number of 
extinct forms in the different beds, particularly in the Plio- 
cene, show a considerable variation. The total outcome of 
the movements because of their local intensification has re- 
sulted in the elevation of Miocene strata over 6000 feet in 
portions of the Coast Ranges, while to the south near San 
Diego strata of that age are apparently absent. 

It is believed that the various lines of evidence presented 
in regard to a supposed post-Pliocene uplift are incontrovert- 
ible, and that the disturbances recognized by all as occurring 
at that time could not have left the general level of the coast 
less than 1000 feet and probably much more than that, above 
the present, and that the upturned Pliocene beds were truncated 
by subaerial erosion previous to the terracing. This elevation 
must have been sufficient and perhaps much more than suffi- 
cient to permit of a connection of the Santa Barbara islands 
with the mainland. The movements of the islands also seem 
to have corresponded very closely with those of the mainland. 

It is believed that the submarine vallevs are in most cases 
if not in all explainable by no other hypothesis than that of 
subaerial erosion ; that without doubt such valleys were formed 
following the post-Miocene uplift, or what is quite within the 
bounds of possibility earlier still, but that their final form, 
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aside from subsequent modification by sedimentation, was 
given them during the post-Pliocene elevation which the steep 
character of the valleys would appear to indicate was of no 
great duration geologically speaking. The lack sometimes of 
correspondence between these submarine valleys and those of 
the present streams may be due in part to changes in the land 
topography and in part to local conditions during the rising 
and sinking. 

The more important movements of the coast during the time 
under discussion an? believed to have been as follows. 

(1) Post-Miocene disturbance, resulting in an elevation 
much greater than the present, and outlining during the re- 
sulting erosion many of the present land features and origi- 
nating or enlarging some of the marine valleys. 

(2) Pliocene depression and accompanying sedimentation 
in favored localities. 

(3) Post-Pliocene disturbance accompanied with folding, 
faulting and upheaval to a greater elevation than the present; 
a movement probably felt in the Sierra Nevadas and resulting 
finally in the glaciation of that region. During the erosion of 
this early Pleistocene the existing valleys of the Coast region 
were wholly or partly re-excavated in conjunction with the 
present marine ones. During the period of elevation, prob- 
ably not later than the middle Pleistocene, the mammoth and 
other extinct mammals occupied the Pacific coast and spread 
over what are now known as the Santa Barbara islands. 

(4) After a comparatively brief period as shown by the 
steepness of the submerged valleys a downward movement be- 
gan and continued until the land was at 1200 to 1500 feet be- 
low the present. 

(5) In the recovery from this sunken condition the terra- 
ces were formed and an elevation reached which was some- 
what greater than that now shown. 

(6) Last of all took place the subsidence recognized by 
Mr. Diller in Oregon, by professor Lawson at the Golden Gate 
and by the writer along the coast to the south. 

A present discussion of this subject must be far from ex- 
haustive and future study may bring out modifications of the 
above outline, but it is hoped that some permanent addition 
has been made to the knowledge of the history of this region. 
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THE PHYSIOGRAPHIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
UPPER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

By Oscar H. Hebshet, Freeport, 111. 

The Cretaceous period was characterized, on the site of the 
present Mississippi valley, by the most favorable conditions 
of widespread baseleveling. The hind, never greatly elevated, 
stood at a nearly permanent level with relation to the sea, 
during the entire time, enabling the streams to so widen their 
valleys and surface erosion to tear down the divides, that the 
entire land area, long before the close of the period, had as- 
sumed the attitude of a low-lying, very slightly undulating 
plain, rising gently from the sea coast to the most distant in- 
terior parts. Over the outcropping areas of limestones and 
soft shales and sandstone, which then underlaid the surface 
from the granites and quartzites of the central area of Wis- 
consin and northeastern Minnesota, to the Archean belt (now 
partly buried under later strata) which lies south of the south- 
ern Appalachian and Ozark provinces, this Cretaceous pene- 
plain must have been one of a remarkably even character. 

During the later or upper Cretaceous time, the sea on the 
west was gradually encroaching upon this great baseleveled 
plain. Possibly slight warpings along the coast or the marine 
erosion of small sea-clitfs, enabled the streams near their em- 
honchure into the sea, t-o excavate slight channels, not suffic- 
ient however, to materially interfere with the plain-like char- 
acter of the land surface. As the Cretaceous waters took 
possession of wide stretches of nearly level land, they depos- 
ited fine sediment in thin strata, first in the slight valley 
troughs, and then upon the general flat surface of the inter- 
stream portions. Since the close of the period and the dis- 
appearance of the sea from the Mississippi basin, subaerial 
erosion, supplemented in the north by glacial abrasion, has 
generally removed the soft Cretaceous strata from the areas 
where they never existed in great thickness. But here and 
there an isolated outlier remains in the shallow depressions, 
indicating the former extent of marine strata of this age. By 
this means, the geologists of the Minnesota survey have been 
enabled to determine that at the time of maximum submerg- 
ence in the Cretaceous period, it is doubtful if any large body 
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of land, now included in this state, remained above the sea- 
level, except perhaps the extreme northeastern p(»rtion of it. 

The isolated outliers which, in Minnesota, indicate the for- 
mer extent of the sea, have all been demonstrated to be upper 
Cretaceous in age. They have lithologic characters peculiar 
to the product of this period, and, moreover, contain a fossil 
fauna and more especially a flora which fix their age beyond 
any doubt. Now, it is obvious that the rock surface upon 
which these strata repose represents approximately the land 
surface of the later portion of the Cretaceous period. I say 
approximately^ because there may have been slight marine ero- 
sion of the land surface at the time of its submergence. But 
the shallow depressions or valleys in which these strata rest 
show that there was not formed a well-marked submarine shelf. 
Hence, we may consider the surface upon which these strata 
lie, as representing the present attitude of the Cretaceous pene- 
plain. 

By a careful study of these outliers and the altitudes which 
they now attain, we may learn of the amount of deformation 
which this, at present much dissected peneplain, has suffered, 
and also secure data for its location in neighboring states. 
This is the primary object of this paper. 

Peneplains of southeastern Minnesota* Cretaceous impure 
lignite with associated fossiliferous clays, outcrop in the west 
bank of the Mississippi river, at the mouth of the Two Rivers 
in Morrison county, central Minnesota. They are of fresh 
water formation, but fix the position of the peneplain almost 
as definitely as do those of marine origin. The altitude of the 
mouth of the Two Rivers is about 1034 feet above the sea. 
The outcrop of Archean staurolitic schist and diorite at vari- 
ous places along and close to the river but never high above 
it, within the county ten miles northward, seems to indicate 
that this is approximately the altitude of the dissected Cre- 
taceous peneplain in this vicinity. 

In the counties of Hennepin, Ramsey, and Dakota, which 
adjoin each other at the junction of the Minnesota and Miss- 

*The information concerning southeastern Minnesota has been de- 
rived largely from the maps accompanying Vols. I and II of the reports 
of the Minnesota geological survey. These maps, although never in- 
tended to represent all the minute details of the topography, are yet 
sufficiently accurate for the purpose to which I have applied them. 
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issippi rivers, there are, under the thick drift of this region, 
isolated areas of Trenton shales and underlying strata which 
rise to nearly a common level forming an almost destroyed 
plain which has an average altitude of slightly less than 900 
feet above the sea. Over northern Dakota county and south- 
ern Ramsey, the soft Trenton shales which form these buried 
upland areas, are not capped by any specially resistant stratum, 
removing their summit plane from the category of structural 
plains. As, also, higher strata of Silurian age undoubtedly 
existed over them atone time, we can only explain the exist- 
ence of the plain at the present time, under the hypothesis 
that it represents a baselevel of erosion — in fact, constitutes 
the remains of a nearly destroyed peneplain. Now, marine 
Cretaceous strata outcrop along the Crow river in Hassan 
township, in the northwestern part of Hennepin county, at 
an altitude of about 900 feet above the sea. This indicates 
that the 900-foot plain in the vicinity of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis corresponds to the land surface of late Cretaceous time, 
so that it deserves to be known as the Cretaceous peneplain. 

In going southward across Dakota county, we find that the 
rock surface of the general upland rises slightly so that while 
it is less than 900 feet near St. Paul, it is from 950 to 1000 
feet above the sea in the southeastern corner of the county. 
We shall next pass into Goodhue county, lying south and 
southeast of Dakota county, which is for our purpose one of 
the most interesting in the entire state. The general upland 
surface near the caiion valley of the Mississippi river, is a 
slightly undulating plain rising gently and evenly from an al- 
titude of 950 to 1000 feet in the northern portion where it 
connects with the Dakota county plain, to 1100 feet above the 
sea in the southeastern portion of the county. In northern Da- 
kota and Ramsey counties, because the peneplain was under- 
lain by soft Trenton shales 75 to 125 feet in thickness, it has 
been nearly destroyed, but in Goodhue county and southeast- 
ward, its underlying strata (the Lower Magnesian series), be- 
ing more resistant, it is represented by a great number of flat- 
topped ridges separated by comparatively^ narrow valleys or 
canons often 400 or more feet in depth. In the southern por- 
tion of the county, the Trenton limestone underlies the surface 
and forms a plain which is only slightly higher than the Low- 
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er Magnesian plain which adjoins the canoi> valley of the 
great river. 

In Goodhue township, about 12 miles southwest of lake 
Pepin, quite an extensive outlier of Cretaceous strata has 
been mapped by the Minnesota survey. It is surrounded by 
outcropping St. Peter sandstone and Shakopee limestone. 
Contours of 1050 to 1150 feet above the sea cross the area 
mapped as Cretaceous. The general upland plain, here about 
1100 feet above the sea, seems to pass across these strata, 
but in the text we learn that the hight and topography of 
this area are similar to those of the *' Trenton plain" on the 
west, so that it seems to be an outlier of an upland surface 
which has been destroyed eastward from it, but is represented 
by the Trenton plain. Now, whether we recognize the Tren- 
ton plain as due to structural features or not, the presence 
of the Cretaceous strata proves that it corresponds approx- 
imately with the uplifted, deformed and widely dissected 
Cretaceous peneplain. It is also quite clear that there being 
no lower peneplain than the Lower Magnesian plain near the 
Mississippi river, if any Tertiary peneplain is here represent- 
ed, it must be very nearly identical in altitude with the Cre- 
taceous peneplain. 

We will now go eastward into Wabasha county. The gen- 
eral upland or Lower Magnesian plain near the river, has an 
altitude of 1100 feet in the country west of lake Pepin, but 
rises gently to about 1200 feet above the sea in the southeast- 
ern corner of the county. In Olmsted county, which is direct- 
ly south of it, the Trenton plain which, in Goodhue county, 
was scarcely distinguishable from the Lower Magnesian plain 
so far as altitude was concerned, now rises into a plain which 
is distinctly higher than the other. It attains an altitude in 
the south portion of the county of about 1300 feet above the 
sea. Beyond its eastern outcrop or escarpment, isolated areas 
of the Trenton rise like "mounds" from a lower plain, notably 
Lone Mound near Potsdam. 

In Winona county, which lies between Olmsted county and 
the Mississippi river, the upland forms one or more dissected 
plains, which have an average altitude of 1300 feet above the 
sea in the southwestern corner of the county, where the Tren- 
ton plain appears, and 1200 feet eastward from the Trenton 
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escarpment to the verge of the Mississippi eafion vnlley, «nd 
the same across the Lower Magnesian plaiu northward to the 
north line of the county. The canon valleys are trenched from 
400 to 450 feet beneath the surface of the plain, except along 
and neaFthe Mississippi river where their depth is nearly 600 
feet. In Houston county, which is the most southeastern in 
the state, and lies southeast of Winona county, the Lower 
Magnesian plain is represented by most of the upland ridges, 
which stand about 1150 feet above the sea, rising to 1200 feet 
in portions of the county. These upland ridges form a near- 
ly level dissected plain which terminates abruptly near the 
verge of the Mississippi canon valley. It is cut by the deep 
/valleys of streams tributary to the large river, but proportion- 
ately slightly wider than the great canon. The water level is 
about (520 to 700 feet above the sea, the main valleys being 
I thus about 500 feet in depth. The Lower Magnesian plain 
slopes gently westward, with the dip of the strata, ten miles 
to the foot of the Trenton escarpment, where the surface rises 
abruptly 100 feet to the top of the Trenton limestone, and 
then by a more gentle slope of 50 to 75 feet, reaching the lev- 
el of the Trenton plain about 1325 feet above the sea, or about 
150 feet above the lower plain. 

In going westward from Houston county, we again get into 
very interesting territory. In Fillmore county, the general 
upland surface averages 1200 feet above the sea, except on 
the Trenton limestone areas, where it rises abruptly to 1300 
or 1350 feet. Trenton outliers stand on the lower plain some- 
what as do the "mounds" in the lead region of Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Illinois. They are known as "Trenton mounds." 
In the western portion of the county, the nearly level plain 
which forms the surface of the Trenton areas, passes across 
the intervening strata on to the Devonian limestone, without 
any deformation. Perhaps I should say that while both the 
Devonian and Trenton plains may be "structural" in origin, 
their surface corresponds in altitude, forming a practically 
continuous dissected plain, having a general altitude of 1300 
to 1350 feet above the sea, suggesting that they may have 
been formed under the same conditions as a true peneplain. 
This apparent peneplain is not confined to one county, but 
passes westward across Mower county, gently declining in 
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that direction and southward into Iowa, where it becomes the 
surface of the well-marked topographic feature, the Niagara 
plateau. We shall now see whether there is any further evi- 
dence of its having originated under baseleveling conditions. 

Cretaceous strata are not well exposed, but are probably 
developed with considerable areal extent in the southwestern 
corner of Fillmore county, where they overlie Devonian lime- 
stone at an average altitude of 1300 feet above the sea. The 
lower portion, as the Minnesota survey report says, ^'consists 
of sandstones And lignitiferous clays or shales, the sandstones 
lying at the base of the formation, and being the same that 
Dr. White has denominated in Iowa, the Nishnabotany sand- 
stone, and belonging to the Dakota group of Messrs. Meek and 
Hayden." This sandstone so far as observed has a thickness 
of about 100 feet. The shaly member above the sandstone has 
been identified by Mr. F. B. Meek as the Fort Benton group 
of Messrs. Meek and Hayden. Cretaceous strata are also map- 
ped in the eastern part of Mower county, near Hamilton as 
overlying Devonian limestone at about 1300 feet above the 
sea. Near Austin in the western part of the county they are 
represented as occurring over Devonian shale and sand-rock 
at an altitude of about 1150 to 1200 feet above the sea. It 
thus seems evident that the 1300-foot plain in Fillmore and 
eastern Mower counties, because of its possessing extensive 
outliers of marine Cretaceous strata of the age of the earlier 
portion of upper Cretaceous time, represents approximately 
the land surface on which, after its submergence, the ancient 
sea deposited its sediment, and that therefore it deserves to be 
known as the Cretaceous peneplain. This ancient plain slopes 
northwestwardly, being represented in western Mower county 
at about 1200 feet and in Brown and Cottonwood counties it 
must pass beneath the Cretaceous strata, which are mapped 
in the Minnesota valley by Upham at levels between 800 and 
900 feet above the sea. This is, also, approximately the alti- 
tude of the top of outcropping areas of Archean granite and 
gneiss throughout the upper Minnesota valley. The highlands 
south of this depression are heavily drift covered, but the 
coteau des prairies is known to consist largely of Cretaceous 
strata. 

In recapitulation of the results of this investigation into 
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the topographical development of southeastern Minnesota, 
we will begin in the southeastern corner of the state. Here, 
as we have just seen, the Cretaceous peneplain is represented 
by upland areas which now attain an altitude of 1300 or more 
feet above the sea. This plain must have originally extend- 
ed to and across the present course of the Mississippi, rising 
slightly in that direction ; but it has been almost completely 
destroyed throughout the country east of the Trenton escarp- 
ment, by erosion subsequent to the uplift of the upper pene- 
plain. This new cycle of erosion resulted in the formation of 
a new peneplain about 150 feet lower than that of Cretaceous 
age. This new peneplain, (whose existence as such is not doubt- 
ed by most students of the upper Mississippi region) being of 
later age than the Cretaceous may be designated as the Terti- 
ary peneplain. The newer baseleveled plain which has an al- 
titude of about 1200 feet in the southeastern corner of the 
state, slopes gently and evenly northwestward to about 1050 
feet above the sea in Goodhue county. Returning now again 
to the Cretaceous peneplain we find that it slopes northwest- 
ward also gently and evenly, but at a rate slightly greater 
than the Tertiary peneplain, the result being that in Good- 
hue county, where its position is accurately fixed by an exten- 
sive outlier of Cretaceous strata, it is but little higher than 
the Tertiary peneplain. Still farther northward in the vicini- 
ty of St. Paul, the two peneplains have merged so completely 
that either name may be applied to the 900-foot plain with 
equal propriety. Northward from Hennepin county the Cre- 
taceous peneplain again rises, but the country being heavily 
drift covered the Tertiary peneplain is unrecognizable, if, in- 
deed, it is not identical with the Cretaceous. 

Sometime after the termination of the Cretaceous submerg- 
ence of southeastern Minnesota, the land was elevated by a 
differential uplift. In the extreme southeastern corner of the 
state the elevation was suflUcient to enable the streams to low- 
er their channels to about 150 feet beneath the Cretaceous 
peneplain. But in the Minnesota depression which extends 
east and west across the south central portion of the state the 
uplift was not sufficient to seriously affect the stream level. 
Hence, we may infer that about St. Paul and westward in the 
line of the structural depression just mentioned, the landsur- 
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face was a low-lying plain through nearly the whole of the 
Tertiary era. This idea is, I understand, in accordance with 
the opinion of Messrs. Hayes and Campbell, and of the geolo- 
gists of the Minnesota survey. This long period of baselevel- 
ing was suddenly terminated by the most profound movement 
of elevation which has affected the territory since the Paleo- 
zoic era, enabling the streams to dissect the upland peneplain 
by canon valleys from 400 to 700 feet in depth, (excluding the, 
at present, buried portions). 

Peneplains of northeastern Iowa* Crossing the state line 
into Iowa, we find the main topographical features of the ter- 
ritory whose investigation has just been completed, continued 
and even better defined than in the more northern district. 
In the northern one-third of Allamakee county, the Tertiary 
peneplain is underlain by the St. Peter sandstone, but over 
the remainder of the county, the Trenton group forms its 
nearly level surface. The altitude averages 1200 feet above 
the sea, and hence the caiion valleys which, in this county, 
have tortuous courses suggesting an origin from the mean- 
ders of the streams on the peneplain before uplift, are nearly 
600 feet in depth. A few mound-like elevations reaching 1300 
feet above the sea occur on a ridge trending northeast from 
near Ludlow. Going westward into Winneshiek and Howard 
counties, we rise rather abruptly to the surface of the Tren- 
ton plateau, having an average altitude slightly exceeding 
1300 feet above the sea. This plain is indistinguishable so far 
as altitude is concerned from the surface of the Niagara stra- 
ta west of it, which latter also merges into the plain of the 
Cedar Valley limestone. The surface of these three limestone 
formations together constitute the 1300-foot plain or plateau 
in distinction from the 1200-foot plain or Tertiary peneplain 
east of the Trenton escarpment. Now, in the vicinity of For- 
eston and Lime Springs, in northern Howard county. Creta- 
ceous strata occur with characters which demonstrate their 
affinity to the strata of practically the same age outcropping 
in Minnesota on this same 1300-foot plain. This Cretaceous 

♦The information concerning northeastern Iowa was derived largely 
through a study of the fine hypsographical and geological maps, (sup- 
plemented by the admirable descriptions contained in the text) accom- 
panying Dr. W J McGee's excellent memoir on **The Pleistocene Hist- 
ory of Northeastern Iowa,*' in the Xlth Annual Report of the U. S. 
Gcol. Survey. 
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Fig. 1.— Section drawn north and south across the basins of the Leaf rivbr 

AND Elk Horn Creek iii northwestern Illinois. 

Legend— a, Tertiary peneplaiii. b, Lafayette base leveL c, Present stream loveL N, Niagara liiiu' 

stone. H R, Hudson River shales. Q, Galena limestone. T, Trenton limestone. St. P, 

St. Peter sandstone. L M, Calciferous limestone and sliale. P. Potsdam sandstone. 

outlier in Iowa is important as corroborating the evidence 
previously presented of the practical correspondence between 
the apparent structural plains represented by the Trenton and 
Niagara outcrops in this portion of the Mississippi basin, 
with the ancient land surface which has been designated the 
Cretaceous peneplain. 

Southward from Allamakee county to the Turkey river, the 
upland within 20 miles of the Mississippi river, consists of 
the flat topped ridges whose crests merge, in the far distance, 
into an even sky-line — the remarkably even surface of the an- 
cient Tertiary peneplain. It passes from the Trenton lime- 
stone on to the Galena limestone, and bevels the edges of the 
latter. It also slopes gently and evenly in this southward di- 
rection, to about 1,000 feet above the sea near the mouth of 
the Turkey river. It extends almost to the very verge of the 
canon valley of the Mississippi and beyond this stream it forms 
the general upland surface throughout southwestern Wiscon- 
sin. Because of its ignoring the gentle folds of the indurated 
formations, its passage without deformation from one terrane 
to another, and its even sky-line in the far distance, it is gen- 
erally recognized as a dissected base-levelled plain regardless 
of the fact that some portions of it present as strong evidence 
of being "structural plains'* as any in America. 

Returning now again to our 1300-foot plain, in tracing it 
southward from Winneshiek county, it becomes the well known 
Niagara plateau of northeastern Iowa, whose eastern limit is 
the Niagara escarpment, the most prominent topographical 
feature of the territory. This plateau gently declines south- 
ward, until near the mouth of the Turkey river, its altitude 
slightly exceeeds 1200 feet. The escarpment which bounds 
it is nearly everywhere precipitous, but is deeply cut by val- 
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leys, giving the border of the plateau a crenulate outline. 
These marginal ridges do not form a perfectly even plain, but 
they do not appear to reflect the attitude of the slightly cor- 
rugated strata as perfectly as a mere structural plain should. 
The summit line of the escarpment gradually rises, with ref- 
erence to the Tertiary peneplain east of it until, near the 
mouth of the Turkey river, there is a vertical difference be- 
tween them of about 200 feet. 

The Niagara escarpment which approaches very close to 
the canon valley of the Mississippi river, south of the mouth 
of the Turkey river, again recedes from it, and in northeastern 
Dubuque county, the Tertiary peneplain is developed over a 
width of 10 or 12 miles. It is interrupted however, by outliers 
of the Niagara plateau of which Sherrill mound is the most 
prominent. At the city of Dubuque, the Tertiary peneplain 
is represented by the general upland surface at an altitude of 
about 900 feet above the sea. Half a dozen miles westward 
from the city, the Niagara escarpment is seen, with a concen- 
tric course, bounding the plain like the perpendicular walls of 
a high crater. Its crest line is remarkably even if it represent 
a structural plain, for it is crossed by a number of slight an- 
ticlinal folds. The nearly level plateau whose eastern border 
this escarpment is, has an altitude which barely reaches 1200 
feet above the sea, or something over 250 feet above the Terti- 
ary peneplain east of it. The Niagara plateau slopes gently 
westward, and is overlain near Rockville in Delaware county, 
by a gravel formation which McGee has provisionally corre- 
lated with the Cretaceous strata of southeastern Minnesota. 
This correlation being probably correct, seems to indicate 
that the Niagara plateau in Dubuque and Delaware counties 
is not merely a structural plain, but also corresponds with the 
land surface of the Cretaceo'is period. In fact its extension 
without any decided change in altitude and only a slight and 
gentle slope, from the undoubted Cretaceous peneplain of 
southeastern Minnesota and Howard county, Iowa, warrant 
our reference to it as the Cretaceous peneplain. This pene- 
plain ever where slopes westward, which is necessary that it 
may go under the Cretaceous strata in the western part of the 
state. 

Southward from Dubuque, the Niagara plateau sends eev- 
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eral spurs almost to the very verge of the canon valley of the 
Mississippi river. They form heavily wooded, even-creeted 
ridges which rise nearly 500 feet above the stream. South- 
ward from the northern portion of Jackson county the Niag- 
ara plateau disappears, and the hard limestones of this form- 
ation constitute the general upland areas whose surface rep- 
resents the Tertiary peneplain. This extends with an average 
altitude of 900 feet above the sea but a slight southward slope, 
to the northern edge of the broad basin occupied by the lower 
course of the Wapsipinicon river. 

Penepltiins of northwestern Illinois. — Upon crossing the 
Mississippi river into northwestern Illinois, we find the Ter- 
tiary peneplain well represented by the general upland surface. 
In Jo Daviess county it slopes perceptibly toward the south- 
west from an axis of deformation which crosses the Wisconsin- 
Illinois line near Warren, and trends southeastward. Through- 
out this region the peneplain corresponds approximately with 
the surface of the Galena limestone, but in Stephenson county 
it bevels the edges of the slightly tilted strata of that forma- 
tion, cutting away 100 feet of it, ten miles east of Freeport. 
Yet the skyline of the upland areas remains remarkably even, 
indicating that, before the uplift, deformation, and dissection 
of the peneplain, it was about as flat as a plain of denudation 
can well be. In northern Carroll county, its southwestward 
slope is quite perceptible, but it maintains an altitude of 
nearly 900 feet above the sea into the northern part of White- 
side county. This is another area where the original altitude 
of this peneplain must have been remarkably eyen, yet it is 
underlain by the Galena and Niagara limestones, and the Hud- 
son River shales, never indicating their ditt'erence by any ine- 
quality of surface. 

The Niagara plateau with its outliers or "mounds," which 
we left in Iowa, ending abruptly near the Mississippi river 
in a steep, crenulate escarpment, reappears in Jo Daviess 
county, Illinois, where it is first represented by Pilot knob, a 
prominent cone-shaped elevation, near the mouth of the Ga- 
lena river. This rises to about the same altitude as the Niag- 
ara plateau in the adjoining portion of Iowa. The central 
portion of the county is a dissected plateau, or rather a series 
of small plateaus which do not dilfer from the Niagara plateau 
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of Iowa except in ureal extent. These plateau masses form a 
dissected plain as perfect as the Niagara plateau in Iowa. 
Around their western, northern, and eastern borders there arc 
outliers in the form of "mounds," some cone-shaped and 
others elongated into short flat-topped ridges. The larger of 
these "mounds" attain practically the same altitude as the 
neighboring plateaus, and their summits are evidently parts 
of the same dissected plain. Imagining for a few moments, 
that all the strata which have been removed from between and 
around these "mounds" and plateaus be restored, we would 
see the land surface as a very slightly undulating plain, slop- 
ing gently from an altitude of about 1275 feet on the Wiscon- 
sin line to 1100 feet near the mouth of the present Galena 
river, and 1050 feet above the sea in Stephenson county near 
the village of Eleroy. This plain would be continuous, with- 
out any deformation whatever, with the Niagara plateau in 
Iowa. It would also sink, with reference to the Tertiary pen- 
eplain, from about 250 feet along the Mississippi river near 
Dubuque and 275 feet in Jo Daviess county near Scales mcaind, 
to only 125 feet in Stephenson county near Eleroy. Further- 
more, its surface would not reflect the slight folds of the in- 
durated formations, several of which cross the area of the 
plateaus. But more remarkable than anything yet stated, 
the Niagara limestone w^ould thin out under this plain toward 
the east, until in Erin township, Stephenson county, less 
than a dozen feet of Niagara limestone would remain, al- 
though the formation occurs even now in much greater thick- 
ness under the Tertiary peneplain, less than ten miles south. 

Whether we consider the summit level of the Niagara plat- 
eaus and outlying "mounds" in Illinois as a structural plain 
or not, the fact remains that they form parts of one great top- 
ographical feature of the upper Mississippi valley — a plateau 
extending from Goodhue county, in Minnesota, in a magnifi- 
cent curved course, into Jo Daviess county, Illinois. It is 
everywhere bounded on its eastern and northeastern face by 
an escarpment, whose crest line gradually rises above the Ter- 
tiary peneplain to a maximum of about 250 feet near Dubuque 
and thence gradually cleclines again. Its western face has 
been obscured by heavy deposits of drift in Minnesota and 
in Iowa, except near the Mississippi river where it is appar- 
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ent, as also in Illinois. Its surface everywhere slopes from 
the inner to the outer side of the curve or away from some 
point in Wisconsin. It is the remaining portion of a great 
broad, but not high, dome-shaped "uplift'- which centred sonie- 
where in Wisconsin, but which has been completely removed 
throughout the country east and north of the Trenton and Ni- 
agara escarpments, unless possibly its surface may be repre- 
sented bv the summits of the Platte and Blue mounds in south- 
western Wisconsin. 

The concurrence of the surface of this great '^uplift" with 
the Niagara limestone in Iowa, Illinois, and southwestern Wis- 
consin, and with the Trenton limestone in Minnesota, suggests 
that its charactL'ristic features are due to structure and not 
to baseleveling conditions. But its failure to reflect the cor- 
rugations of the strata, and the thinning of the Niagara lime- 
stone at its eastern borders, which thinning is not similar to 
that of northern Iowa, there having originally been at least 200 
feet of this formation over the Erin mound in Illinois, seem 
to indicate that it is a portion of a widespread peneplain which 
was uplifted differentially into a broad, low dome, and subse- 
quently much dissected by erosion. It has been demonstra- 
ted that in southeastern Minnesota and extreme northern Iowa 
this supposed peneplain corresponds to the late Cretaceous 
baseleveled plain, while there is some evidence of Cretaceous 
strata on its surface as far south as Delaware county. I con- 
sider it a legitimate inference from the evidence that the sur- 
face of the Niagara plateau in both Iowa and Illinois every- 
where represents the Cretaceous peneplain, so that a reference 
of the summit plane of the "mounds" in northwestern Illinois 
to this category is not mere hypothesis. 

Since beginning my investigation into the character of the 
topographical features of the Mississippi valley, I have had 
constantly in mind the probability of many of the dissected 
plains which I encountered having been due primarily to the 
structural inequalities of the rock strata. But, although oft- 
en corresponding to the surface of some specially resistant 
limestone, I have nearly always been able to trace these plains 
across the beveled edges of soft strata. And I have concluded 
that, in all probability, practically all of the extensive so- 
called structural plains of eastern America, are parts of one 
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or several widely developed peneplains. The conditions un- 
der which a "structural plain" is formed are limited, and un- 
less it also corresponds to a bjvsal plane of erosion, it will nev- 
er have great areal extent. Peneplains are well developed 
where the strata removed above them were soft shales or but 
slightly indurated sandstones, and are best preserved where 
the strata under them are hard limestones or still more resis- 
tant formations. 

The basin valleys of northwestern Illinois. In the small 
geographical district which is enclosed by the Mississippi and 
Rock rivers, and the Wisconsin line, there is a fourth class of 
topographical fieatures which, although not confined to this 
area, is here quite prominent and easily studied. In south- 
eastern Minnesota and northeastern Iowa, the canon valleys 
seem to be trenched beneath the surface of the Tertiary pene- 
plain which extends with its normal altitude nearly to the 
verge of the bluff. But in northwestern Illinois a long gentle 
slope intervenes between the edge of the higher upland ridges 
and the summit of the bluffs which bound the canon valleys. 
These long slopes, on opposite sides of the streams, form broad 
shallow basin valleys, which are in strong contrast to the 
steep-sided canon valleys trenched beneath their floors. The 
basin valleys are not confined to any formation, but their 
width varies according to the resistant nature of the strata ex- 
cavated. When the strata removed in eroding them were the 
Galena or the Niagara limestone they are nevermore than two 
or three times as wide as the canon valleys within them. But 
over the outcropping areas of the Hudson River shales, they 
occupy nearly the entire surface, sometimes even the main 
divides having been reduced from the level of the Tertiary 
peneplain. In the northern portion of the district the depth 
is often 100 feet, but in Whiteside county it does not much ex- 
ceed 75 feet. 

In the southern one- third of Stephenson county, where the 
Hudflon River strata outcrop, a belt of country from five to ten 
miles in width, has been reduced below the surface of the main 
Tertiary peneplain, forming a lower, undulating, dissected 
plain, literally a small peneplain. Throughout one entire town- 
ship in the southeastern corner of the county, the main Ter- 
tiary peneplain is represented by a single elevation — Bunker 
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hill. In the Leaf river valley, the basin valley averages seve- 
ral miles in width, bevels the gently inclined strata of the Hud- 
son River shales, and passes, without deformation, through 
the Galena and Trenton limestones, on to the St. Peter sand- 
stone. The Leaf river flowing eastward and the Elk Horn 
creek flowing southward actually rise in the same basin val- 
ley. The basin valley of Elk Horn creek, 2^ miles southwest 
of Foreston, is several miles in width, audits bottom is under- 
lain, over extensive areas, by the St. Peter sandstone, the Tren- 
ton and Galena limestones having been removed from above 
it. The basin of this stream passes across the Trenton, Gale- 
na, Hudson River, and Niagara formations without the least 
deformation. In eastern Whiteside county, it broadens out 
to form a gently undulating dissected plain, which extends 
from Sterling, 15 miles north, and has a possible width of 10 
miles. It resembles the main Tertiary peneplain, but has an 
altitude 75 feet lower, and is bounded on the east, north, and 
west by the higher upland areas which represent the upper 
plain. It bevels the edges of the gently inclined strata of the 
Galena and Niagara limestones, and the Hudson River shales. 
It is literally a peneplain. 

At Unionville, in Whiteside county, we ascend out of the 
canon valley of Rock creek, on to a dissected plain which bor- 
ders the valley and averages 75 feet above it. A few miles 
northwest we have climbed a long slope on to an upland 
ridge which, upon tracing it northward, we find to be a rem- 
nant of the main Tertiary peneplain. It is here about 75 feet 
above the lower peneplain. We now travel northward on the 
^'Mississippi divide," which is a broad flat-topped even-crest- 
ed upland ridge trending north and south a few miles east of 
the Mississippi river. On our right is the broad shallow basin 
valley of Rock creek, trenched b}' its canon valleys, and bound- 
ed on the opposite side by an even-topped upland area corre- 
sponding to that on which we stand. On our left every small 
stream, tributary to the great river, has its basin valley from 
one to two miles in width, separated from each other by even 
crested ridges which extend out as great spurs from the main 
divide. Some of these basin valleys are trenched into Niag- 
ara limestone, some into Hudson River shales, and still others 
into Galena limestone, but there is no dilference between 
them except in width and in the state of their preservation. 
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In short, these basin valleys in northwestern Illinois are 
ever}'^ where present, and such prominent features of the to- 
pography, that the observant traveler can not fail to notice 
them. In the country southward from Jo Daviess and Ste- 
phenson counties, they occupy three-fourths of the surface. 
All those which are trenched in the same formation, are 
directly proportional in size to the present streams, and the 
higher upland ridges never closely approach the canon val- 
leys. This is a rule which governs the product of a well 
balanced drainage system. It here indicates that none of 
the streams (wMth one exception — the Mississippi), in north- 
western Illinois, differ materially in relative size from those 
which formed the basin valleys. The imaginary plain which 
may be drawn through the bottom of all these basin valleys 
is undoubtedly a basal plane of erosion. While it will show 
slight deformation, due to subsequent differential uplift of 
the district, it will have a level irrespective of the struct- 
ure of the rocky strata. In fact, the evidence that this plain 
will not be merely an apparent baselevel, due to the coinci- 
dence in altitude of a great number of structural plains in all 
parts of the district, is stronger than for the peneplain char- 
acter of the upper dissected plain, whose baseleveled condi- 
tion is doubted by scarely any one. 

The basin valleys do not seem to be represented in a very 
definite form north of Illinois and the same latitude in Iowa. 
The broad sandstone plain of central Wisconsin appears to bear 
a similar relation to the main Tertiary peneplain and the canon 
valleys, as the basin valleys in Illinois. But the presence of 
the very resistant Baraboo quartzite ledges crossing the course 
of the stream which baseleveled the lowland plain north- 
ward from them has suggested to Chamberlin that to them 
chiefly is due its apparently baseleveled condition. The 
** Trenton terrace" at St. Paul and Minneapolis, also bears a 
relation to the Tertiary peneplain and the canon valleys iden- 
tical with that of the basin valleys in Illinois. But here it is 
impossible, with the present evidence at least, to demonstrate 
that it is not due solely to the structural inequalities of the 
formations excavated. 

The canon valleys of the upper Mississippi region. This 
very prominent topographical feature of the area under dis- 
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cussion, is already so well known that a few words in regard 
to it will suffice at the present time. Throughout the coun- 
try within twenty miles on either side of the Mississippi 
river, from St. Paul to the Wapsipinicon and Green River 
basins in Iowa and Illinois, the streams flow in comparatively 
narrow, steep-sided valleys, which have a present depth be- 
tween 100 and 600 feet. The rock bottom of these valleys is 
everywhere. from 100 to 200 feet beneath the present stream 
level, indicating that the land was once more elevated than 
at present. 

They are not narrow and deep enough to constitute true 
canons as the term is applied in the southwest, but their form 
and mode of origin are such as to include them under the 
class of "canon valleys.'' In age, they occupy the time inter- 
val between the completion of the Tertiary peneplain and the 
opening of the Kansan epoch of glaciation. The peneplain is 
probably identical in age with that in the southern Appalach- 
ian region, which is the product of the Tennesseean epoch of 
degradation as lately defined by McGee. This was followed, 
in the coastal plain and Mississippi embayment regions, by 
the Lafayette submergence and epoch of aggradation. As 
the same writer has indicated, this Lafayette subsidence of 
the territor}' now occupied by the southern states, must have 
been accompanied by a tilting and possible slight uplift of 
the central and upper Mississippi regions, to revive the senile 
streams and enable them to supply to the sea at their mouths, 
material which was rapidly gathered from the red residuary 
clay of the land surface. It is probable that the basin valleys 
of northwestern Illinois belong to this Lafayette period of 
increased stream action. The Lafayette submergence of the 
continental border was terminated by a marked uplift of the 
entire eastern portion of North America, and to this epoch 
belongs our canon valleys. All that portion of the valleys of 
the upper Mississippi region, which lies beneath the level of 
the floor of the basin valleys, should be classed as Ozarkian 
in age, this name having lately been proposed for the epoch 
between the Lafayette and the Kansan. 

The (lije and origin of the present Mississippi river. Above 
the city of Minneapolis, the Mississippi river flows in a shal- 
low valley channeled beneath the surface of great drift plains. 
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but rarely reaches the' indurated rock. This portion of its 
course is post-glacial in age. At St. Aiithony falls, the 
stream plunges or did plunge before the arrival of civiliza- 
tion, over a ledge of Trenton limestone, and thence for eight 
miles flows through a narrow, steep-sided gorge, entirely post- 
glacial in age. At Fort Snelling, it enters the valley of the 
Minnesota river, and immediately makes a sharp bend toward ^ 
the northeast. It flows thence past the city of St. Paul in a 
well defined canon valley which averages 3,000 feet in width 
and 100 feet in depth. Its walls are precipitous bluffs of St. 
Peter sandstone capped by a 25-foot stratum of hard blue 
Trenton limestone. Their sharp cut outlines are due largely 
to glacial and perhaps post-glacial erosion. Just below or / 
east of the city, the narrow canon valley suddenly gives waj^ ' 
to a much broader and older appearing canon valley w^hich 
has a trend toward the south-south-east. This latter valley . 
averages two miles in width and has sides mantled and often 1 
deeply buried under drift. It is undoubtedly the old or pre- 
glacial valley of the Mississippi river. Almost as certainly 
is the narrow, new appearing canon valley w^hich passes St. 
Paul not the pre-glacial trough through which the ancient 
Mississippi held its way. It is in the direct line of continu- 
ation of the Minnesota river valley and may formerly have 
been occupied by that stream. Its great depth below the 
present river level (about 200 feet) seems to place it in the 
category of pre-glacial valleys, but its comparative narrow- 
ness, especially the short distance (about two and one-fourth 
miles) between the known areas where the soft Trenton 
shales are in considerable thickness on either side of it, some- 
what negative a reference to it as the pre-glacial valley of 
the Minnesota river. It is possible that it may yet be shown 
to be inter-glacial in age. 

Disregarding the much narrower valley which enters it 
from the west, the pre-glacial canon valley of the Mississippi 
river, ends abruptly at the southeastern corner of St. Paul. 
The high upland area which trends north and south on its 
eastern side at some distance from its immediate border, 
continues without a change for many miles to the north 
passing to the east of lake Phalen. Although deeply covered 
with drift, it is undoubtedly based on an upland area of rock. 
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To the west of it, and in the direct line of continuation of 
the old Mississippi valley, there is a topographical depression 
which trends for many miles to the northwest. It is occu- 
pied in places by lakes, the most important of which is lake 
Phalen. This, in my opinion, will probably be found to be 
the ancient course of the Mississippi river. That it is the 
position of a pre-glacial valley is indicated by a deep well at 
the St. Paul Harvester Works, situated in the present topo- 
graphical depression, which penetrated rock at 236 feet be- 
neath the surface or 628 feet above the sea, which is 55 feet 
beneath the present low-water level of the Mississippi river 
at St. Paul. The lake Phalen depression is separated from 
the head of the Mississippi caiion valley by a moraine which 
is evidently based on a comparatively low surface, for it does 
not rise nearly as high as the drift to the east or west. As 
seen from the opposite side of the valley, its escarpment or 
blutf at the head of the old canon valley shows such topogra- 
phy as is usually produced by the erosion of drift. In short, 
all the evidence favors this lake Phalen depression as the 
position of the pre-glacial continuation of the Mississippi 
canon valley. 

From the southeastern corner of St. Paul to Le Clare in 
Iowa, the Mississippi river is undoubtedly in a pre-glacial 
valley. But as we proceed southward along its course, we 
become more and more strongly impressed with the idea that 
it is relatively too large a stream for its valley. That is, 
that in comparison with the canon valleys of tributary 
streams, the gorge is proportionally too small. In the vicin- 
ity of Dubuque we find some very definite evidence on this 
point and I will give it in some detail. 

Standing on the high blutf^" in the city of Dubuque, we look 
beyond the great river to a remarkably even upland plain in 
southwestern Wisconsin and northwestern Illinois. It is the 
Tertiary peneplain and we stand upon its surface. Sev- 
eral miles above the city this dissected upland plain appears 
to approach almost to the very verge of the steep- walled can- 
on valley, producing blutfs over 250 feet in hight. Directly 
opposite to us, the blutF is but about 160 feet in hight while 
from its summit the land rises by a gradual slope another 100 
feet to the remnant ridges of the Tertiary peneplain one mile 
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or more away from the river. In the northern part of Du- 
buque, several ridges of nearly even hight form a dissected 
plain or terrace at least 100 feet beneath the Tertiary pene- 
plain. They, in conjunction with the 160-foot bluif on the 
east side of the valley, represent the basin valleys of north- 
western Illinois. This basin valley, here not averaging over 
tw^o miles in width, trends from northwest to southeast. It 
sends long narrow arms up the Little Maquoketa and its trib- 
utaries. The canon valley of the Mississippi enters it on its 
northeastern side and passes obliquely across it at Dubuque 
touching its southwestern side, thus again producing a 250- 
foot bluff. Southward from Dubque this basin valley is plain- 
ly discernible as far as the topographical features of the land 
surface can be distinguished. 

Now. the point to which I wish to chiefly attract attention \ 
is the comparative narrowness of this basin valley. It is carved 
entirely in the Galena limestone, a formation which here is 
substantially identical in every particular with its outcrr»p- 
ping portions throughout northwestern Illinois. Remembering 
that the basin valleys in the Galena limestone are always pro- 
portional in size to the streams, and making allowance for a 
greater depth and therefore naturally less width of the valley 
at Dubuque than others with which it may be compared, we 
will conclude that a stream no larger than the Pecatonica 
river at Freeport was engaged in excavating it. Furthermore 
the distance between the edges of the dissected Tertiary pene- 
plain on either side of the canon valley, a few miles above Du- 
buque, is scarcel}^ sufficient for the basin valley of a stream as 
large as the Pecatonica river. If now we pass down the river 
we shall find this basin. valley gradually increasing in width, 
especially where it crosses the Hudson River shales, but no- 
where as large as the basin valley of a stream thrice as large 
as the Pecatonica river. Adopting a sufficient factor, of safe- 
ty, to cover all the possible causes of error in making compar- 
isons, I feel confident in making the following assertion. The 
present course of the Mississippi river between Dubuque and 
Le Clare, Iowa, was occupied, up to the close of the epoch 
during which the basin valleys were being eroded (Lafayette?) 
by no stream larger than the present Rock river between 
Rockford and its mouth. 
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Returning now again to Dubuque, we will look at the canon 
ivalle}'. Including the buried portion, it has a depth of about 
1300 feet and a width at the city of about one mile, averaging 
one and one-half to two miles fr(»m here southward as long as 
it remains on the Galena terrane. Comparing with the canon 
valleys of the Pecatonica and Rock rivers where they are 
trenched into Galena limestone it is seen to be somewhat larg- 
er than that of the former stream but decidedly less in width 
and slightly less in depth tlian that of the Rock river. Even 
adopting a larger factor of safety we are compelled to conclude 
that the canon valley of the Mississippi, which undoubtedly 
may be included in the same system as those of its tributaries, 
was excavated mainly by a stream decidedly smaller than that 
which now occupies it. Therefore, the inference seems reason- 
able that the origin of the Mississippi river as a large stream 
flowing past Dubuque did not precede the close of the Ozarki- 
an epoch. It is also evident that a divide must have existed 
across the present course, not many scores of miles above Du- 
buque. I have not the data for locating even approximately 
the situation of this divide, but I would suggest that local 
' observers search for it somewhere between La Crosse and Prai- 
rie du Chien, particularly where the ^'military ridge" is trav- 
ersed by the present river. 

Northward from this supposed divide, the present canon val- 
ley of the Mississippi must have been occupied by a stream 
flowing toward central Minnesota instead of away from it. 
Theoretically this is a strong probability for the following 
reason : Sometime in the later portion of the Cretaceous per- 
iod the Minnesota depression was occupied by the sea. The 
drainage of the land on its eastern side must have been from 
the most distant interior parts directly to and into this sea. 
' It is impossible that a southwardly flowing stream in the course 
I of the present upper Mississippi could then have existed. Sub- 
sequently, when the sea retreated and the early Tertiary up- 
lift occurred, the water level in the vicinity of the site of St. 
Paul, was not seriously interfered with. But an ''uplift'' was 
developed toward the southeast, reaching a maximum near 
Dubuque and thence northeastward into central Wisconsin. 
Had a southeastwardly flowing stream existed on the course 
of the Mississippi previous to the institution of the uplift, it 
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might have maintained its course by more rapid down-cutting 
of its channel than the crest of the **uplift" was elevated. But 
as such a stream did not exist in the Cretaceous period, it is 
not probable that it should have originated later, flowing from 
a flat lowlying plain, through deep valleys across an ''uplift." 
On the contrary, the most natural direction of flowage in such 
a stream as that which originated the canon valley of the 
Mississippi along the southeastern border of Minnesota, is 
northward. Slightly corroborative evidence of it is furnished 
by the fact that many of the streams on its western side, north 
of the ''military ridge" enter it from the southwest, instead 
of the northwest as they should in a well balanced drainage 
system. There may, however, have been a different cause for 
this. 

It has been shown that there is sufficient evidence of the 
comparative recency of the Mississippi river as a large stream 
flowing on the western border of the territory of northwestern 
Illinois, to warrant us in considering its origin as not earlier 
than a late portion of the Ozarkian epoch. This brings it so 
close to the Kansan epoch that it does not require a great 
stretch of the imagination to consider it as having resulted 
from the disturbance of other drainage systems by the accu- 
mulating northern ice. For instance, it is quite possible that 
the Kansan ice-sheet had advanced across the outlet of the 
supposed northwardly flowing ancestor of the upper Missis- 
sippi river, obstructing its flowage, and after the production 
of a great extra-glacial lake, turning the drainage of the en- 
tire region over the lowest point on the divide which inter- 
vened between it and the head waters of the southwardly 
flowing ancestor of the central Mississippi river, long before 
it glaciated the country south of the "driftless area." 

The present bluffs of the Mississippi canon valley have 
been eroded by the "larger Mississippi," and have an appear- 
ance of greater youth than those of its tributary canon val- 
leys. This is finely illustrated on the east side of the valley 
near Dubuque. The bluff of the great cation is straight, and 
often precipitous, always rocky, and nearly free from timber. 
The bluffs of the small tributary valleys are timbered slopes,' 
always steep, but rarely bare precipices. Southward from 
Dubuque, the canon valley has been widened in places so as 
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to almost equal the width of the basin valley, nearly obliter- 
ating it. In Whiteside county, Illinois, the upland ridges 
which constitute the dissected Tertiary peneplain, extend to 
the verge of the great canon valley, forming so-called "200- 
foot bluffs.'* The intervening basin valleys where they are 
transected by the Mississippi valley, form ''100-foot bluffs." 
This indicates great widening of the canon valley by a stream 
vastly hirger than that which channeled the basin valley. 
Evidence of this class is abundant throughout the stream's 
course between Dubuque and L'e Clare. Being quite familiar 
with the characteristics of the valleys eastward from the great 
river, I have never yet come upon its canon valley without 
being impressed with its general appearance of greater youth 
than others of apparently the same system. 

In concluding these remarks on the age of the "larger Mis- 
sissippi" river, I wish to repeat, firstly, that I am certain that 
it cannot be earlier than the opening of the Ozarkian or post- 
Lafayette epoch of erosion; secondly, that there is evidence 
to indicate that it did not exist until near the end of the 
Ozarkian epoch; thirdly, that since the large or present 
Mississippi river began to flow in the canon valley on the 
western border of northwestern Illinois, it has widened it 
somewhat, giving it the appearance of greater youth than 
others of the same system ; fourthly, that the relation of this 
newly eroded valley to the Kansas drift below Savanna indi- 
cates that the " larger Mississippi " had come into existence 
before the Kansan glaciation of western Illinois and south- 
eastern Iowa; and lastly, that, while the cause of the creation 
of the "larger Mississippi" may have been an uplift of the 
northern portion of the Mississippi basin, it is just as probable 
that it was due to obstruction of a northern drainage system 
by the accumulating Kansan ice. 



EDITORIAL COMMENT, 



Recent Estimates of Geological Time. 

In an address June 3d at the annual meeting of the Victo- 
ria Institute, in London, Lord Kelvin estimated the age of 
the earth, since it was sufficiently cooled to become the abode 
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In short, these basin valleys in northwestern Illinois are 
everywhere present, and such prominent features of the to- 
pography, that the observant traveler can not fail to notice 
them. In the country southward from Jo Daviess and Ste- 
phenson counties, they occupy three-fourths of the surface. 
All those which are trenched in the same formation, are 
directly proportional in size to the present streams, and the 
higher upland ridges never closely approach the canon val- 
leys. This is a rule which governs the product of a well 
balanced drainage system. It here indicates that none of 
the streams (with one exception — the Mississippi), in north- 
western Illinois, differ materially in relative size from those 
which formed the basin valleys. The imaginary plain which 
may be drawn through the bottom of all these basin valleys 
is undoubtedly a basal plane of erosion. While it will show 
slight deformation, due to subsequent differential uplift of 
the district, it will have a level irrespective of the struct- 
ure of the rocky strata. In fact, the evidence that this plain 
will not be merely an apparent baselevel, due to the coinci- 
dence in altitude of a great number of structural plains in all 
parts of the district, is stronger than for the peneplain char- 
acter of the upper dissected plain, whose baseleveled condi- 
tion is doubted by scarely any one. 

The basin valleys do not seem to be represented in a very 
definite form north of Illinois and the same latitude in Iowa. 
The broad sandstone plain of central Wisconsin appears to bear 
a similar relation to the main Tertiary peneplain and the canon 
valleys, as the basin valleys in Illinois. But the presence of 
the very resistant Baraboo quartzite ledges crossing the course 
of the stream which baseleveled the lowland plain north- 
ward from them has suggested to Chamberlin that to them 
chiefly is due its apparently baseleveled condition. The 
''Trenton terrace" at St. Paul and Minneapolis, also bears a 
relation to the Tertiary peneplain and the canon valleys iden- 
tical witli that of the basin valleys in Illinois. But here it is 
impossible, with the present evidence at least, to demonstrate 
that it is not due solely to the structural inequalities of the 
formations excavated. 

The canon valleys of the upper Mississippi rerjion. This 
very prominent topographical feature of the area under dis- 
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assigned by Mr. Taylor, under his modification of Dr. James 
CrolTs astronomic theory. A better explanation, as the pres- 
ent writer believes and endeavored to show in the last June 
number of this magazine, is through the effect of englacial 
and superglacial drift, as was first suggested by Russell and 
Woodworth, causing much marginal drift deposition at re- 
curring stages of the glacial recession, even without any sec- 
ular climatic changes. w. u. 

The State Geologist of Missouri. 

Referring to our note in the September Geologist on the 
"Missouri Geological Survey,'' we append herewith further ev- 
idence of the magnitude of the revolution effected by the man- 
aging board. We have to apologize to the geologists of the 
country for disturbing their sensibilities further with this 
subject, but wish to give them the best of the case on both 
sides. N. H. w. 

Jefferson City, Mo., Sept. 16, 1897. 
Editor '•^ American Geologist ^^^ 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Dear Sir : — In your September issue, under the head of editorial 
comment, appears a characteristic wail. Having just now no other 
available defense against such cowardly thrusts, I enclose copy of my 
letter to Mr. Chamberlain of the *' Journal of Geology.'^ 

You and he have alike demonstrated how recklessly an *'oracle" of 
human duplicity can prostitute the function of a so-called scientific 
journal. While your article is not quite so rabid, having been inspired 
by a different ''reliable informer," it is quite as cowardly as his and for 
that reason the enclosed letter will not be a total misfit for you. 

It is my function to unfold and display the Geology of Missouri so 
vividly that the tax-payers will be the beneficiaries. Notwithstanding 
your slanderous insinuations, a great many good people seem to think 
that I am eminently qualified for that work. Anticipating that your 
final resort will be that of the knave whose mouth went off before his 
brain acted, I am ready to forgive, but I shall always think that if you 
had had one thin streak of true manhood in you, you would have waited 
until my first report was published and then have judged of my ability 
as compared with that of my predecessors. 

On the other hand, truth is always logical and simple when you have 
found it. Being not entirely without personal ambition, I am thankful 
to all who helped me into this position and I trust that in the end I 
shall have reason to feel thankful even to you for a persistent but impo- 
tent etfort to throttle truth with your partisan wail. 

Respectfully, 

[Enclosure.] Jno. A. Gallaher, State Geologist. 
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Jefferson City, Mo., Sept. 15, 1897. 

Mr. Chamberlain, Editor ^^ Journal of Geology j^'' 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Dear Sir: — A malicious article in your issue for July and August 
under the head of editorials, has recently fallen under my eye. I sent 
the paper to a friend without noting your initials or street, but trust 
this will reach you. 

Primarily, truth is the only objective of science. Since you have ig- 
nored truth entirely in your one-sided editorial, just as your client has 
ignored fundamental facts and definite knowledge in his so-called Geo- 
logical Survey of Missouri, I will say to you that notwithstanding your 
scurillous attack I am still here and ready to cope with either of you on 
any scientific question. As a partisan, a slanderer or a liar, I cannot 
hope to compete with you successfully. But on scientific questions, I 
am always ready for you. 

While your client is on record, in his so-called Geological Reports of 
Iowa and Missouri, and you are on record as his willing champion, the 
only favor I ask is that you persevere until you get all of your kind com- 
mitted . Should you escape the criminal prosecution you so richly de- 
serve for malicious libel and coyotes will count, I shall hope to get be- 
fore the public, ere long, with scalps enough to make myself solid with 
the tax-payers of Missouri. 

The present broad-minded Board gave your friend a fair opportunity 
to get out of Missouri without exposing his incompetency. He failed 
to utilize the opportunity and the office had to be declared vacant. He 
left his tracks, not only in his reports, but in Kansas City, St. Joseph 
and finally in your contemptible editorial. Now if it should transpire, 
despite your partisan effort, that Missouri has eliminated an incubus, a 
parasite or a "scientific" fraud, it will not be the first instance wherein 
a supercilious parasite has unwittingly dug his own grave. It remains 
for an unbiased public to determine whether or not you and he have 
earned that logical fate. 

I will now remind you that *'every dog has his day." This is my day 
and the time is not far distant when your client will wish he had carried 
his tracks along with him. That you and he have run up against the 
wrong man, is only a question of time. You can make the most of your 
opportunity and I will pursue the even tenor of my way. 

I am. Sir, 

Jno. a. Gallaher, State Geologist. 



REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 

LITERATURE. 



loiva Geological Survey, Volume VI: Report on Lead, Zinc, Artesian 
Wells, etc. Samuel Calvin, State Geologist. Pages 487, with 28 
plates and 57 figures in the text. Des Moines, 1897. This volume com- 
prises four papers, as follows : Lead and Zinc Deposits of Iowa, in 58 
pages, by A. G. Leonard ; The Sioux Quartzite and certain Associated 
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Rocks, in 5(5 paj^s, by Samuel Walker Beyer : Artesian Wells of Iowa, 
in 31t) papjfs. by William Harmon Norton ; and Relations of the Wis- 
consin and Kansan Drift Sheets in Central Iowa, and Related Phenom- 
ena, in 48 pages, by H. Foster Bain. 

JVof. Li^onard describes the mines of Dubuque, Clayton, and Allam- 
akee counties, in northeastern Iowa, on the \ve8t border of the Upper 
Mississippi lead and zinc district. The ores are galena, smithsonite, 
and sphalerite, occuring in crevices of the Galena limestone. The ore 
concentration is attributed to lateral secretion from the limestone by 
infiltrating surface waters; and the original source of the ores, as Whit- 
ney long ago suggested, is held to have been the ancient sea, at whose 
bottom the limestone was formed, the sea itself having received its me- 
tallic salts from the decay of the Archean rocks. 

The Sioux quartzite. described by Dr. Beyer, extends only one or two 
miles into the northwest corner of Iowa, so far as it is seen in outcrops. 
The localities here cliiefly described are between six and fifteen miles 
farther north, in Minnehaha county. South Dakota, where the quartzite 
is succeeded above by thinly bedded quartz-slates, which vary in texture 
from tine-grained homogeneous **pipe3tone" to argillaceous quartzite. 
An extensive mass of diabase, which is thought to have been intruded 
between Ivedding planes of the slates, is exposed along a distance of 
about a mile in the valley of Split Rock creek; and the author presents 
the results of his study of its mineral composition and alteration 
products. 

The artesian field of Iowa is shown by Prof. Norton to be a' part of a 
much larger basin which reaches 8r.)uthwiu*d into Missouri and eastward 
into Illinois. Its main area of intake from rains is on the north, where 
the St. Croix and St. Peter sandstones outcrop in the southern t>art8 of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. The altitudes to which the artesian flows 
rise have a somewhat regular gradient from 1200 feet above the sea in 
northwestern Iowa to 700 feet in its southeastern part. Records of the 
Iowa wells, and deUiils of their relations to the stratigraphy of the re- 
gion, are followed by a discussion of the chemistry of artesian waters, 
notes of their use as a public supply, and a bibliography for the state. 
This is a very thorough and admirable memoir, which will be of great 
value as a guide to the further development of the artesian water supply. 

In the last pajjer of the volume Mr. Bain gives results of his studies 
of the glacial drift in central Iowa, includiog the southern end of the 
Minnesota and Iowa lolw of the ice-sheet in its Wisconsin or moraine- 
forming stage. A synopsis of the successive stages of the Glacial period, 
as recognized in Iowa by Prof. Calvin, appeared in the last April num- 
ber of this magazine (pages 270-272), and Mr. Bain here discusses the 
ratios of these stages. He agrees substantially with the ratios published 
by Prof. Chamberlin a year ago in the Journal of Geology (vol. iv, pp. 
872-87G). Prof. N. H. Winchell's estimate of the Postglacial period as 
7,800 years, basecJ on the recession of St. Anthony's falls, is accepted ; 
but for the previous time of retreat of the ice-sheet from Des Moines 
to Minneapolis an undetermined addition is required. This duration 
since the maximum extension of the Wisconsin ice-sheet is thought to 
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be only a tenth or fifteenth part of the time since the more extensive 
Kansan glaciation, which itself had an unestimated duration and was 
preceded by the still less known Aftonian and Albertan stages, w. u. 

Geology of Johnson County. By Samuel Calvin. From Iowa Ge- 
ological Survey, vol. vii (Annual Report for 1897), pp. 33-110, with two 
maps, two plates, and ten figures in the text. Silurian, Devonian, and 
Carboniferous formations, with overlying Kansan and lowan drift and 
loess, form this county, lying in the southeast part of Iowa. Its largest 
town, Iowa City, was the first capital of Iowa, and is the seat of the state 
university. 

At the State Quarry, worked for the new capitol at Des Moines, it is 
found probable that the heavy-bedded limestone of the quarry is of Up- 
per Devonian age, being of small area and deposited in a deeply eroded 
hollow of the adjoining Cedar Valley limestone, of Middle Devonian age. 
Both formations are nearly horizontal, but between their times of depo- 
sition the sea bed here appears to have been temporarily elevated to be 
dry land channelled by streams. 

The Kansan till was much eroded, and became superficially oxidized, 
while its carbonate of lime near the surface was removed by the growth 
of plants and the leaching effect of percolating water, and its granite 
boulders suflPered decay, before the much later lowan stage of re-advance 
of the ice-sheet. The lowan till has undergone none of these changes, 
showing that its age is far more recent. Of this later till Prof. Calvin 
writes: *'Oxidation is not more marked at the surface than in the deep- 
er parts of the deposit. Calcareous matter is about as abundant at the 
grass roots as it is ten feet lower down. The bowlders are sound and 
hard, showing no signs of decay." The lobate border of the lowan drift 
is marked by moraine hills which rise 40 to 80 feet above the general 
level of the contiguous plain. Southward the loess, derived from the 
melting lowan ice-sheet, overspreads the Kansan drift. It also occurs 
in ridges, called by McGee paha, within the area of the lowan till, these 
being of similar origin as the sand and gravel eskers of other regions. 

The drift deposits of Johnson county vary greatly in depth, and their 
maximum exceeds 250 feet. The very irregular surface which had been 
produced by a period of erosion immediately preceding the earliest gla- 
ciation was changed by the deposition of the drift, so th&t it is now 
mostly a moderately undulating or nearly level expanse, only rarely 
broken by projecting preglacial hilltops. 

Following the geological report. Prof. T. H. Macbride gives a list of 
the forest trees of the county: and Dr. C. R. Eastman contributes an 
important preliminary report of eight pages, with a plate, on the Devon- 
ian lung-fishes whose teeth occur in great abundance in a bed of the 
State Quarry. w. u. 

A Treatise on Rocks, Rock- weathering and Soils. By George. P. 
Merrill. (8vo, xx and 411 pp., 25 pis. and 42 figs.; New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1897. Price $4.00.) The first two parts of the book com- 
prising 172 pages, are devoted to a discussion of the rock-forming min- 
erals and of rocks, including their classification and general character- 
istics. While the author states that this work is to be considered in no 
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sense a petrolo«:y, the pages devoted to rocks being regarded as a neces- 
sary introduction to that part of the book which deals with rock-weath- 
ering, slill it seems that much more space is given to the discussion of 
the origin, structure and classftcation of rocks than is essential for the 
purposes of a correct understanding of the processes and results of 
weathering. At the same time this petrological part of the work will 
be of assistance to many students who desire a brief introduction to the 
study of rocks and who cannot use and appreciate the larger treatises 
of Rosenbusch and Zirkei. 

Part III begins with a consideration of the principles involved in rock- 
weathering and this is followed by a discussion of special cases. Here the 
chemical composition of a number of fresh and partially or completely 
weathered rocks is given, the different analyses of each rock being made 
from exposures wliich show the fresh and decayed rock immediately asso- 
ciated. Many of the analyses were made by the author, or under his di- 
rection, from material collected by himself with the special object of the 
book in mind. The value of these analyses for the work in hand is thus 
apparent. It becomes a matter of some importance in studying these 
analyses to determine the percentages of the various parts of the rocks 
lost by solution in the process of weathering. In order to attain a basis 
for the calculations a certain chemical component of the rock is assum- 
ed to have remained undissolved in the weathering process. The com- 
ponent thus taken is usually alumina (AI2O3), but in some cases iron 
sesquioxide (Fe20:i) is found to remain practically undissolved. In lime- 
stones the silica is thought to remain constant. With such a basis to 
start on the relative amounts of the various components lost is readily 
calculated. 

Part IV is devoted to transportation and redeposition of rock debris, 
and part V to a discussion of the regolith, a term applied to the earth's 
mantle of unconsolidated material. Here is included a discussion, with 
many analyses, of the chemical nature and the various properties of dif- 
ferent kinds of soils. u. s. g. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Origin of the Loess. In the September number of the American 
Geologist I find it reported that in my paper on the origin of the loess, 
presented at the meeting of the Geol. Soc. of America in Detroit, I 
" took the wide view of the loess, including in it all forms and conditions 
of this material — that in the river valleys and that at all altitudes — and 
maintained that it was all due to wind-action and was an accumulation 
of dust carried in the atmosphere." In the paper referred to, the fol- 
lowing statement was made : ** The waters of these rivers (the larger 
drainage channels of the loess region) may have added a part of the ma- 
terial (of the loess) in some places along their courses. This is indicated 
by occasional stratified phases of the loess in such places." 

I also find it stated that I should have *'argued that its (the loess') 
lack of assortment was conclusive proof that it was not of aqueous ori- 
gin." What I said with regard to this was the following : '*An aqueous 
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deposit, spread over hundreds of miles of a broken topography and 
reaching a thickness of a hundred feet, could not very well be as uni- 
form in its mechanical composition as the loess is. It would more fre- 
quently contain coarser materials. In particular it seems improbable 
that a water deposit, as fine as the loess, should be without thin seams 
of fine silt, such as are generally to be observed in aqueous sediments. 
These are more or less conspicuously laminated. In a (fine) wind sedi- 
ment on the other hand such a sorting and lamination is impossible, 
owing to the smallness of each sorted load, to the less constancy of the 
depositing current, and to disturbing agencies which are at work thor- 
oughly mingling successive deposits on the surface of the land." 

I appreciato the difficulties attending the reporting of all the papers 
presented at such a meeting, especially when the reporter merely hears 
the papers read once and has no opportunity himself to see the manu- 
scripts. The above correction is cheerfully made. 

Respectfully, J. A. Udden. 

Hock Inland, III., Sept. 17th, 1801. 

Toronto Meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment OF Science. The presidential address of Dr. G. M. Dawson to the 
section of geology dealt with the recent progress in our knowledge of 
the crystalline rocks of Canada. He referred to the establishment of 
the doctrine that the greater part of the Huronian beds were of volcan- 
ic origin. In his view the Laurentian fundamental gneiss existed orig- 
inally as the floor on which the Huronian was deposited. The Gren- 
ville series has been shown by analysis to consist of the same material 
in ultimate composition as the Paleozoic argillites and is probably meta- 
morphic, while the anorthosite group is found to consist essentially of 
intrusive rock, often folded, later in date than the Grenville series, but 
probably pre-Paleozoic. 

The same structure prevails in New Brunswick and there the funda- 
mental gneiss is in contact with a series of limestones, quartzites, and 
gneissic rocks, precisely like those of the Grenville series. All these are 
unconformable beneath fossiliferous beds, regarded by Matthew as old- 
er than Cambrian. The same is true of the Cordilleran region. 

The speaker then passed on to the consideration of the base of the 
Cambrian system and the range of the term '^Paleozoic.'* The former 
is at present arbitrary and paleontological, and the latter is now extend- 
ed by some to include all fossiliferous strata downward. 

In both these respects he expressed doubts regarding the possibility 
of maintaining this practice as the field grew wider. "On the Atlantic 
side the Olenellus zone is a fairly well marked base for the Cambrian; 
on that of the Pacific it is found naturally to succeed a great consecu- 
tive and conformable series of sediment whose more ancient fauna is 
only now beginning to be known.*' 

Dr. H. M. Ami discussed the little known formations and faunas of 
Ordovician age in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia and after attempt- 
ing the subdision of these formations by their faunas, he essayed their 
paraleliism with their taxonomic equivalents in Europe. The Devonian 
and Carboniferous systems were treated in like manner. 
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Dr. Ami also read a paper by Dr. G. F. Matthew on the distribution 
of certain species in the Cambrian rocks. The author stated that Ba- 
thyuriscuSi a Middle Cambrian genus in Montana and Nevada occurred 
with Olenellua in eastern North America and is very closely allied to Do- 
lichometopuH of the upper Paradoxidea bed of Sweden and eastern Can- 
ada. With it occurs Dorypyge, a Middle Cambrian form in Montana., 
but also found in the Olenelhis beds of eastern North America. Micro- 
discus ranges from the Olenellus fauna to the upper Paradoxides bed. 
Afjnostus in the two forms Icevigati and brevifrontes also ranges from 
the Olenellus to the upper Paradoxides horizon. 

*'It is difficult," said Dr. Matthew **to understand how Olenellus can 
be at the base of the Cambrian and yet be found in the company of so 
many forms of the Middle Cambrian fauna.'* 

Dr. Ami also read a paper by Mgr. Laflamme of the Laval university 
on the displacement of the river St. Anne in Quebec by the great land- 
slide of April, 1894. 

Prince Krapotkine presented a paper on the "Asar of Finland,'' writ- 
ten he said when he was confined in a St. Petersburgh pris<jn in 1871 
and 1876 and left behind him when he escaped. He only received it re- 
cently through the intervention of the Russian Geographical Society. 

In the absence of its author the paper by Dr. Chalmers on the pre- 
glacial decay of rocks in eastern Canada, was read by title. We under- 
stand that its purport was to point out instances in which weathered 
rocks of various dates are buried under boulder clay and so preserved. 

Mr. Coleman discussed the interglacial beds of the Don valley and 
Scarborough Hights. In the former section is seen a lowest till lying 
on Ordovician shale (Hudson River). Then follow eighteen feet of sand 
and clay with mussel and other shells, leaves and pieces of wood. Some 
of the former are of species now found farther south. Above this is a 
stratified clay and sand from which have been obtained a caribou horn 
and some remains of insects and plants belonging to a colder climate 
than the present. This is best seen at Scarborough Hights where it 
rises 1-18 feet above the water. 

These beds were deeply eroded before the next till was laid down up- 
on them and above this follows another series of fossiliferous interglacial 
beds to a hight of 240 feet and over these is a third till. 

During the deposition of the middle and upper till the water stood 
from 260 to 300 feet above the present level of lake Ontario. 

Mr. Bay ley Willis spoke on the drift of Puget sound. On the slopes 
of the Cascade range drift deposits occur, he said, up to 1700 feet above 
the sea. The materials are largely granite but numerous erratics of 
Tertiary volcanic rocks indicate Mt. Tacoma as their place of origin. 

Prof. T. C. Chambcrlin discussed at considerable length several hy- 
potheses iK'aring on climatic change, atmospheric conditions, and also 
the succession of ice-sheets in the Pleistocene. 

Mr. H. B. Woodward si)oke on the English chalky Imulder-clay and 
Dr. Spencer on the continental elevation of the glacial era. 

Papers were also presented by Prof. C. H. Hitchcock on the southerD 
lobe of the Laurentian ice-sheet, and Prof. Shaler on the origin of 
drumlins. 
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ON STREPTELASMA PROFUNDUM (Owen) 

S. CORNICULUM Hall. 

By F. W. Sakdeson, University of Minnesota. 
(Plates XVI and XVII.) 

Twelve species of the genus Streptelasma have been describ- 
ed in America, from the Trenton and Hudson stages and in 
addition three species from the Hudson stage, which have 
been referred to the genus Zaphrentis. It is evident, however, 
upon investigation of several of these species, that they are 
synonyms only. There is apparently but one true species among 
the fifteen. I say apparently because I have not suflBciently au- 
thentic specimens of some of them to enable me to prove be- 
yond doubt that only one true species is represented among 
the fifteen described as distinct. My collection contains sev- 
eral at least of the proposed species and without exception 
the ascribed distinctions between them, when studied, prove 
to be imaginary or not valid. The one species, S, profundum 
(Owen), which is known currently as S. coi^niculum Hall, when 
fully investigated shows all the characters which have been 
regarded as the distinctive characters of any one of the other 
fourteen supposed species, and there remains no good reason 
for assuming that more than one species is represented among 
them. If more than one is represented, it is too poorly describ- 
ed for recognition at this time and it is not evident in any of 
the specimens in my possession. Even two more species com- 
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posing the genus Palonophyllum demand admission to this long 
^list of synonyms, since they are evidently based upon mistak- 
en distinctions. 

The little known Streptelosma expansum Hall is technically 
the type of the genus, but 8, corniculam Hall as described by 
Edwards and Haime has been virtually the type species, and 
both of them are not yet distinguished from an older named 
species S, profundum (Owen). With very little doubt they 
are synonyms and S. profundum would therefore be the name 
of the type species. 

Since first described, 8, expansum Hall has remained a 
nearly unknown species. There has likewise always been doubt- 
as to the true nature of the species 8. corniculum Hall. No 
one could have recognized 8, profundum (Owen) had there 
been an associated species. 8, corniculum as described by 
Edwards and Haime, by Kunth and by Nicholson was the S. 
rusticum Billings, and not 8, corniculum Hall. Not improb- 
ably the meagre descriptions and imperfect knowledge of 
these corals is all that has kept them from being recognized 
from the beginning as synonyms. The same cause has evi- 
dently permitted the coinage recently of even more of these 
species. 

James Hall in 1847 described several species, viz. : 8trepte' 
lasma profundum (Owen) Hall, 8. corniculum Hall, 8, cras- 
suyn Hall, 8. multilamellosum. Hall, 8. parvulum Hall, and 
8. expansum Hall, but Edwards and Haime (1851) in their 
great monograph recognized only 8. corniculum and reduced 
-1^. crassum, 8, multilamellosum and 8, parvulum to the rank 
of synonyms. 8treptelasma expansum Hall and 8, profun- 
dum Hall they reported as doubtful. Billings (1857) on the 
contrary aimed to recognize all the above named and later 
made more of them, 8. rusticum (Bill.) in 1858, and 8, aper- 
tum (Bill.) and 8, angulatum (Bill.) in 1862, besides PalcBo- 
phyllum rugosum Bill, in 1858. 

Nicholson (1875-89) has followed the example of the great 
HUthorf?, Edwards and Haime, except that he described Palce- 
ophijUum divaricans Nich., 1875. Recently E. O. Ulrich(1893) 
has made two more species, 8, parasitic\im Ulrich, and 8, 
breve Ulrich. Winchell and Schuchert distinguish 8, pro- 
fundum^ 8. corniculum and 8, rusticum besides admitting Ul- 
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rich's species. More recently Whiteaves has described S. 
robustum (1897). 

Zaphrentfs canadensis Billings (1862), Z. affinis Bill, and 
Z. heJlistriatn Bill. (1865) are especially noteworthy species 
since Eastman in his translation of Zittel substitutes the 
name Z. canadensis Bill, for S. cornicuhnn Hall, without how- 
ever reducing the genus Streptelasma to a synonym for Zapk- 
rentis which, if his identification is true as it evidently is, 
must follow. Rominger has already shown that the two gen- 
era are not clearly separable.* James Hall retains it as a 
subgenus of Zaphrentis,\ 

From investigation it appears that some of the most im- 
portant characters as well as unimportant ones that may be 
seen in S. profundum^ have been misunderstood or overlooked 
and an account of my own observations is therefore presented 
iiere in order to re-affirm the facts or add others to the know- 
ledge of these corals. 

STREPTELASfJiA PROFUNDUM Owen sp. 

Cyathophyllum profundum Owen (1844) Geological Exploration of 
Iowa, Wisconsin aod IlliDois, pi. 16, f. 5. 

'*Lower lead-bearing beds" i. e. Beloit formation, or Black River. 

Streptelasma expansa Hall (1847) Pal. New York, vol. 1, p. 17, pi. 4, 
f. 6a-b. Chazy formation. 

Streptelasma profunda Hall (1847) Pal. New York, vol. 1, p. 49, pi. 
12, f . 4a-d. 

Streptelasma cornicula Hall (1847) Pal. New York, vol. 1, p. 60, pi. 
25, f . lac. Trenton limestone. 

Streptelasma crassa Hall (1847) Pal. New York, vol. 1, p. 70, pi. 25 
f. 2a-c. 

Streptelasma multilamellosa Hall (1847) Pal. New York, vol. 1, p. 70 
pi. 25, f. 3a-c. 

Streptelasma parvula Hall (1847) Pal. New York, vol. 1, p. 71, pi. 25, 
f. 4a-c. Trenton limestone. 

Streptelasma corniculuni Edwards and Haime (1851) Polypiers fossiles 
p. 398, pi. 7, f. 4. 

Streptelasma cornicula Billings (1857) Canadian Nat. and Geol., vol. 
1, p. 122, f. 3-4. Trenton limestone. 

Streptelasma profunda Billings (1857) Canadian Nat. and Greol. vol. 
1, p. 123, f. 7, 8. Black River to Trenton formation. 

Petraia rustiea Billings (1858) Rep. Progress Geol. Sur. Canada for 
1857, p. 168, Hudson River group. 

*Fo88. Corals, p. 140. 
fPal. N. York, vol. 6, p. xi. 
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Pahvophyilnm rugosum Billings (1858) Rep. Progress Geol . Sur. Can- 
ada for 1857, p. 168. Trenton limestone. 

Petraia apevUi Billings (1862) Palaeozoic Foss., vol. 1, p. 102, f. 89, 
Black River formation. 

Petraia an(jnlnta Billings (1862) Palaeozoic Foss., vol. 1, p. 103, f. 90. 
Hudson River group. 

Petraia canadensis Billings (1863) Geol. Canada, p. 208, f. 205. 

Zaphrentis canadensis Billings (1862) Palaeozoic Foss., vol. 1, p. 105, 
f. 93. Hudson River group. 

Petraia cornicula Billings (1863) Geol. Canada, p. 156, f. 118. 

Zaphrentis affinis Billings (1865) Canadian Nat. and Geol., vol. 2, p. 
430. Hudson River group. 

Zayhrentis Ix'Iiistriata Billings (1865) Canadian Nat. and Geol., vol. 
2, p. 430. Hudson River group. 

Strepfelasma comic iilu in Nicholson (1875) Pal. Ontario, p. 12. 26. 

Streptelasma corniculuni Nicholson (1875) Pal. Ohio, vol. 2. p. 218. 
Cincinnati group. 

Paloiophylluin divaricans Nicholson (1875) Pal. Ohio, vol. 2, p. 220, 
pi. 2'», f. 10, 10a, 10b. Cincinnati group. 

Streptelasma corniculuni Rominger (1876) Fossil Corals Michigan, 
p. 142, pi. 51, f. 1, 2. Hudson River group. 

Streptelasma corniculuni Hall (1882) 11th Rep. Greol. Sur. Indiana, p. 
376, pi. 51, f. 2-4. Cincinnati group. 

Streptelasma cornicnlnvi Nichols<»n (1889) Manuel Pal., vol. 1, p. 247, 
f. 127B: p. 278, 279, f. 156 AB: p. 280, f. 157; p. 297, f. 178. Cincinnati 
group. 

Streptelaama corniculuni Keyes (1894) Missouri Greol . Sur. Rep. vol. 
4, p. 117, pi. 13, f. 9. Trenton. 

Streptelasma corniculum Zittel (1892) Grundzuege d. Palaiontol. f. 
Ill, p. 71, (after Nicholson). 

Zaphrentis canadensis Zittel-Eastman (1897) Textbook of Palaeontol- 
ogy, f. Ill, p. 75, (same figures as last). 

Streptelasma profundum Winchell and Schuchert (1893) Final Rep. 
Geol. Nat. Hist. Sur. Minnesota, vol. 3, p. 88, pi. G, f. 17-19. Black 
River and Birdseye. 

Streptelasma para^siticum Ulrich (1893) Final Rep. Geol. Nat. Hist. 
Sur. Minnesota, vol. 3, p. 89, f. 6. Trenton shales. 

Streptelasma corniculum Winchell and Schuchert (1893) Final Rep. 
Geol. Nat. Hist. Sur. Minnesota, vol. .3, p. 92, f. 7. Galena shales (Tren- 
ton). 

Streptelesma breve Ulrich (1893) Final Rep. Geol. Nat. Hist. Sur. 
Minnesota, vol. 3, p. 92, f. 7. Galena shales. 

Streptelasma rusticum Winchell and Schuchert (1893) Final Rep. 
Geol. Nat. Hist. Sur. Minnesota, p. 93, pi. G. f. 22, 23. Hudson River 
group. 

Streptelasma rolmstum Whiteaves (1896) Canadian Record Sci., vol. 
6, p. :301; (1897) Paheozoic Foss. vol. 3, p. 153, pi. 18, f. 1. 
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The first good description of the species is that by Edwards 
and Haime. Their specimens were from the upper part of the 
Cincinnati stage (Hudson stage) of Ohio and therefore the 
largest of the species — the same as Billings called S. rustlcuin. 
They are described as long conical, gently curved and partly 
attached by the apex. The beginning is a small point, from 
which the single cell or cup expands, curving gently, though 
most strongly during the first growth. The wall is marked 
by fine lines of growth. The septa are about 130 in number, 
sublamellar, alternatingly a little unequal, generally straight, 
and laterally striated. One dorsal line and two lateral lines 
are marked by the obliquity of the neighboring septa to them 
and these coincide with the primary septa. The septal fosette 
is small and lies on the convex side. 

Billings (op. cit. p. 123) says that the "growth of these 
corals appears to have been as follows: At first they consist 
of a mere point attached to the rock, when the cup commenc- 
ed to form there were only four partitions or lamellae, as it 
increased others were added, three of the original ones contin- 
uing to grow and the fourth being undeveloped." The fourth 
one is developed however, though it is not marked otf by the 
obliquity of other lamellfe, which has been proved by Kunth, 
who has described extensive observations on the Tetracoralla. 
The development of the septa as described by Kunth will be 
considered in detail further on. 

A comparison of the geologically older with the younger 
representatives of the species — for example the specimens from 
the Beloit formation of Wisconsin with others from Richmond, 
Indiana — brings into contrast the average smaller size of the 
former specimens, but the difference is one which is indica- 
tive of a longevity of the latter as compared to the former, and 
not of any varietal difference. Both developed alike except 
that the latter grew longer and evidently lived longer. The 
corallum begins as a mere point, rapidly expands into a con- 
ical cup, increasing in diameter to a certain stage, after which 
it continues in length almost without increase or even with 
diminishing diameter. The rapidly expanding portion is, as 
Edwards and Haime said, the more curved, and it represents 
the period of increasing numbers of septa. Except in the later 
representatives, those of the Hudson period, the little curved, 
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ceived by this coral. PalcBophyllum rugosum Billings, the 
type species, I have not investigated, but the author himself 
says : "This genus only differs from Petraia or Streptelasma by 
forming long fasciculate or aggregate masses, instead of being 
simple," (loc cit.). Even if truly observed would that one 
character be necessarily^ of specific or generic importance? 
I have not observed true budding in any of my specimens of 
S. profundum^ much less true fission. 

Distortion due to fracture of the corallum and later mend- 
ing of it is not rarely observable in specimens from all hori- 
zons, (see fig. 3-4, pi. XVI ), and if some individuals were wound- 
ed and recovered, others probably did not recover. Herein may 
be an explanation for the difference in average size between 
those from different horizons and localities since predaceous 
enemies, possibly Asaphus gigas, or again disturbances by 
water currents, and perhaps several such causes determined 
together their average size, and this in different times differ- 
ently. There were certainly some causes or conditions in their 
surroundings, affecting probably the food supply to which 
may be ascribed certain constriction and expansion rings with 
which many examples are marked. Even the relative acute- 
ness of the apical angle may be attributed to relative poverty 
of food supply. The curvature often changes in degree at some 
constrictions or by several of them. (See fig. 3, pi. XVI.) 

The wall which is without visible epitheca is marked on the 
exterior by fine transverse rings and by longitudinal furrows, 
that coincide with the position of the septa as well known. 
Nicholson says in his Manual of Paheontology, p. 297, "A true 
theca does not seem to be present but the septa become much 
thickened towards their outer edges, being fused with one an- 
other by their lateral margins for a considerable distance, and 
thus giving rise to a dense false wall." But the original fig- 
ures accompanying it as well as the description itself are 
evidence that specimens from which the theca has been etched 
away are being described. If the figured section (op. cit. fig. 
127B) represented the external wall it would by its structure 
prove the cell margin to be vertically notched. But growth 
rings when preserved show that the margin was not vertically 
notched. The margin of the cell is perhaps never preserved 
but it was evidently the outer edge of the theca and was very 
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acute. The septa, developing from the inner side below the 
margin, were mere inward projections of the theca at first. 
The septa extended upward nearly but not quite to the grow- 
ing margin of the cell. One sees that the exact position of 
the base of each septum is marked in most cases by an exte- 
rior longitudinal furrow in the theca and this proves seeming- 
ly that nearly always the point of the septum proper was pre- 
ceded by an inflection of the calycle margin, corresponding to 
the later position of and continuous with the septum. The 
beginningof the septum proper is not an inflection but a thick- 
ening of the theca and where septa have begun to develop the 
wall is thence differentiated into septa and interseptal wall 
(fig. 1, pi. XVII). Evidently the septa grew rapidly towards 
the axis of the polypite or, in other words, in a direction per- 
pendicular to the direction of growth of the calycle margin. 
Their growth in thickness was many times slower. Like the 
theca which grew more rapidly at the margin upwards than 
in thickness, so each septum grew rapidly at the margin but 
slowly in thickness. The bases of the septa are seen in cross 
sections of the thickened wall to be fixed wedge-like into the 
theca (figs. I and 2, pi. XVII). There is no fine division be- 
tween theca and septum but a quick transition from darker 
to lighter colored deposit as seen in thin sections. The theca 
is the darker and shows chiefly the concentric striation of the 
organic constituent. The septa show the radiating constitu- 
ent of tbe mineral constituent, but Nicholson (op. cit.) figures 
what would be the organic striation in these too, probably by 
mistake. 

The theca grows, of course, only on one side, i. e. inwards, 
while the septa thicken on both sides, and, since the septa are 
not far apart, they coalesce as a rule laterally not far from 
their bases, excluding the theca so that it fills only the space 
between the septa before they coalesce. This takes place about 
at the ends of the minor sized septa. A sharp demarcation 
remains between the septa when they are in contact, because 
the calcareous prisms in one septum meet those of the other 
obliquely. Open spaces intervene under certain conditions 
after and before the septa have once coalesced. A median de- 
marcation within any septum is very rarely observed, but the 
median portion or primary layer is regularly more transparent 
in sections than the later deposited thickening upon it. 
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Dr. Ami also read a paper by Dr. G. F. Matthew on the distribution 
of certain speciefl in the Cambrian rocks. The author stated that Ba - 
ihiftiriaciiis, a Middle Cambrian genus in Montana and Nevada occurred 
with OlenelluH in ejistern North America and is very closely allied to Do- 
UvhometopuH of the upper Paradojciden bed of Sweden and eastern Can- 
ada. With it occurs Dorypyge, a Middle Cambrian form in Montana,, 
but also found in the OleueMus beds of eastern North America. Micro- 
(Uhvus ranges from the Olenelhis fauna to the upper Paradoxides bed. 
AgnostuH in the two forms hcrigati and In-evifrontes also ranges from 
the Olenelhis to the upper Paradoxides horizon. 

'*It is difficult," said Dr. Matthew "to understand how Olenellus can 
be at the base of the Cambrian and yet be found in the company of so 
many forms of the Middle Cambrian fauna." 

Dr. Ami also read a paper by Mgr. Laflamme of the Laval university 
on the displacement of the river St. Anne in Quebec by the great land- 
slide of April, 1894. 

Prince Krapotkine presented a paper on the "Asar of Finland,-' writ- 
ten he said when he was confined in a St. Petersburgh prison in 1871 
and 1876 and left behind him when he escaped. He only received it re- 
cently through the intervention of the Russian Geographical Society. 

In the absence of its author the paper by Dr. Chalmers on the pre- 
glacial decay of rocks in eastern Canada, was read by title. We under- 
stand that its purport was to point out instances in which weathered 
rocks of various dates are buried under Imulder clay and so preserved. 

Mr. Coleman discussed the interglacial beds of the Don valley and 
Scarborough Rights. In the former section is seen a lowest till lying 
on Ordovician shale (Hudson River). Then follow eighteen feet of sand 
and clay with mussel and other shells, leaves and pieces of wood. Some 
of the former are of species now found farther south. Above this is a 
stratified clay and sand from which have been obtained a caribou horn 
and some remains of insects and plants belonging to a colder climate 
than the present. This is best seen at Scarborough Hights where it 
rises 148 feet above the water. 

These beds were deeply eroded before the next till was laid down up- 
on them and above this follows another series of fossiliferous interglacial 
beds to a hight of 240 feet and over these is a third till. 

During the deposition of the middle and upper till the water stood 
from 260 to 300 feet above the present level of lake Ontario. 

Mr. Bay ley Willis spoke on the drift of Pugot sound. On the slopes 
of the Cascade range drift deposits occur, he said, up to 1700 feet above 
the sea. The materials are largely granite but numerous erratics of 
Tertiary volcanic rocks indicate Mt. Tacoma as their place of origin. 

Prof. T. C. Chamberlin discussed at considerable length several hy- 
potheses bearing on climatic change, atmospheric conditions, and also 
the succession of ice -sheets in the Pleistocene. 

Mr. H. B. W(X)dward si>oke on the English chalky boulder-clay and 
Dr. Spencer on the continental elevation of the glacial era. 

Papers were also presented by Prof. C. H, Hitchcock on the southerD 
lobe of the Laurentian ice-sheet, and Prof. Shaler on the origin of 
drumlins. 
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margin of the newly formed tabula rather than upon the cen- 
tre. Only exceptionally, tabulse formed above the ends of the 
septa across the base of the calyele (fig. 6, pi. XVI). They 
are numerous when formed regularly (fig. 4, pi. XVII), but 
the number, form, and thickness are very variable in spec- 
imens from any horizon and locality, and it does not appear 
that they are really diiferent in any supposed species of this 
coral, S. pro/undiim. The tabulae are more inconstant than 
the septa. 

Edwards and Haime (op. cit.) record the fact thtit the sides 
of th? s?pta, as s?en in the cell opening or calyele of course, 
are striated, a feature that is well seen in a few specimens. 
The small ridges or "striae'' on the sides of the septa were 
developed strongest and most regularly near the bases of the 
septa, and became irregular gradually, hence they are regular 
at the cell margin and confused near the bottom of the calyele. 
There are one to four in 1 mm. Their origin is probably found 
in the transverse rings or lines which are seen on the outside 
of the theca, since they appear to be no more than the struc- 
tural projection of these rugosities, inward through successive 
increments of the corallum. At first they are arranged in 
circles parallel to the cell margin, but deeper in the calyele 
they are increasingly irregular. In thin sections I have de- 
tected evidence of them near the bases of the septa only, but 
on silicified specimens and on interior casts in limestone they 
are sometimes seen to be continuous with denticulations on 
the free edges of the septa. The septa had evidently both 
striated faces and serrated margins and especially at the base 
of the calyele they were deeply serrate. 

In nearly complete specimens, the alternating large and 
small septa are readily observed. Kunth has pointed out that 
in corals of thisij^pe the major septa (first order) are not old- 
er necessarily than the minor ones (second order). At the 
calyele margin of this species all septa are nearly equal in size, 
but with distance from the margin those of the first order in- 
crease the njore rapidly, and unite or *'wind" together in the 
bottom of the calyele, while those of the second order become 
buried in the '*false wall" before reaching the calyele bottom. 
This gives the appearance in the cell opening as if the minor 
Sv'pta developed simultaneously from between the major ones, 
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and as Kiinth tell? of Tetracoralla in general, the four points 
of septal increase do not exactly keep even. The four quar- 
ters into which the circle of septa isdivisible, coinciding with 
the four primary septa, rarely each contain an equal number. 
In this species the counter or anterior quarters have 5 to 10 
per cent, the greater number, but correspondingly right and 
left quarters are on an average equal, although not rarely un- 
equal. Consequently one need not expect the whole number 
of septa which is about 120 to be constant. 

Increase in the number of septa appears to always cease 
when the corallum has expanded to nearly its greatest diam- 
eter (see fig. 1, pi. XVI) and the long specimens have no in- 
crease of septa in that part which I have designated for con- 
venience the senile growth, butonly in the expanding portion. 

The closeness of the septa to each other varies considera- 
bl^^ In early growth three septa occur in the space of Imra., 
in raaturer growth on an average two or less or even one to 
Inun. occur. In rapidly expanding cells or in rapidly expand- 
ing portion of a cell the septa are widest apart. A constric- 
tion in circumference does not as far as observed ever reduce 
the number of septa but only the space between them or their 
thickness or both are contracted. Quite evidently the varia- 
tion in coarsenesg of septa was determined by accident of 
growth like the rate of expansion of the cell which has been 
already described. Local conditions might therefore have 
produced a distinct phase of development such as uniform 
coarseness of the septa but no such character has been found 
to prevail in any set of fossils of one locality and horizon, al- 
though the average seems to vary in different sets to a certain 
degree. 

The septa unite in the middle of the cell at the bottom of 
the calycle and are more or less '^twisted together." In the 
atta(*hed portion of the apices the septa may be irregular but 
later they become regulai^. Soon they become "twisted" or 
irregularly bent and more or less irregularly shaped tabulae 
unite with them in a confused manner. A section across the 
base of the cell opening in a normal young specimen shows 
however very clearly the regular order of their union at that 
i^tageffig. 7, pi. XVI), and the ''twisting together'- of the septa 
Jater does not represent a ditferent order of arrangement but 
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merely disorderly union. It is not apparent that the '*twist- 
ing" of the septa has any other meaning than that irregular 
peripheral growth of the theea and slight deviation in the nu- 
merous septa caused confusion in the centre where the septa 
converged. Obviously this is the explanation of the confu- 
sion within the early attached portion of the cell, since one 
side of the cell is distorted and the corresponding septa are 
disturbed. In tranverse section, it maybe added, the septa 
are not cut at a single stage of their development and in the 
tabulate portion where the septa are unequal in size above and 
below each tabula, and are moreover strongly serrate, the ap- 
pearance of * 'twisting together" is really exaggerated. Also 
in natural casts many of the tabulie and parts of the septa 
had as a rule been destroyed by masceration and a false im- 
pression is gained. 

The cell opening is rarely if ever preserved in its exact nat- 
ural form. The septal margins converged downward (tig. 7, 
pi. XVII) however and neared the centre most rapidly at the 
base of the calyclo, nearly as usually seen in good specimens. 
The direction of the tabulie proves further that the inter- 
septal spaces were not deepest in the centre of the calyclebut 
that the calycle as a whole had a more or less upwardly con- 
vex, broad bottom from beginning to end c\f its growth. 

At the base of the calycle in mature specimens a fossula 
or pair of fossula* is easily observed. On either side of the 
cardinal septum are irregular pits each displacing the ex- 
treme, free edges of one to three major septa, and connected 
by a small depression over the edge of the cardinal septum, 
which however is not displaced nor shortened thereby as far 
as observed. The cardinal septum is the longest one as a 
rule. On the pK>sterior side of the alar septa are correspond- 
ing pits which although single and narrow, must apparently 
also be called fossulte. in thin sections they are not easily 
made out but on casts and silicified specimens they can be 
seen. Young specimens do not api>ear to have fossulte but 
since the fossuhe are often inconspicuous and develop gradu- 
ally it is difficult to determine at what stage thej^ begin. 

Conclusion. 
There appears to me to be nothing in the above described fos- 
sils upon which can or should be based a distinction of them 
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into two or more species, but on the contrary it becomes 
more evident now than before to me that but one true species 
is represented. Large and small specimens, those with acute 
and with obtuse apices, without and with tabulae all belong 
together. What is remarkable, however, is that the one spe- 
cies is the only one of the Zaphrentidce known from either the 
Trenton or Hudson stage. 

Rominger has shown that the winding of the septa seen in 
this species is no longer to be considered as a distinction of 
generic rank among species tliat are related to this one. The 
genus was originally based upon that character, although 
Edwards and Haime retained the genus only because they ob- 
served no theca which exists mZaphrentis, Rominger proved 
also that this, the type species of Streptelasma has a theca 
but he retained it as a sub-genus. But probably it will be 
ultimately reduced to a synonym of Zaphrentts. I have not 
adopted such a change, however, at this time, since the neces- 
sary study of other species of the same genus and of other ge- 
nera, for that purpose would entail much discussion and more 
than could well be included in one article. If my description 
of Streptelasma profundum prevents the coinage of more un- 
recognizable species or undefined new genera from these mat- 
erials it will have accomplished much. The described manner 
of septal increase which differs in one important respect from 
the law described by Kunth is not considered of subordinate 
importance to the chief aim of this paper. It is a subject 
worthy of special consideration, although, since Kunth (op. 
cit.) has described this coral in particular, when he deduced 
his law for the septal increase among the Tetracoralla, the 
subject is also not inappropriately touched upon in connection 
with this species. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES XVI AND XVII. 

Plate XVI. 
Streptelasua profundum (Owen). 

1. Side view outliDe of a large and nearly complete specimen, "-S ?*ms- 
ticum.''^ I and ii, points where the increase of septa ceases. Hudson 
formation, Richmond, Indiana. 

2. A specimen of "-S. corniculum.^^ Galena formation, Kenyon, 
MiDDesota. 

3. Another specimen of the same showing interrupted growth. 

4. A specimen, '*«S. rusticum,^^ showing a fracture of the corallum at 
a. Hudson formation, Richmond, Indiana. 
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5. Three specimeDs of S, profundum grown together. Beloit forma- 
tion, bed no. 5, near Monroe, Wisconsin. 

6. A longitudinal section showing large open spaces &, in the **fal8e 
wall" a, formed by expansion of septa over a tabula; d open calycle. Ga- 
lena formation, bed no. 6, Kenyon, Minnesota. 

7. Transverse section near the apex, X 4, showing the regular arrange - 
ment of septa and open spaces left between them. Beloit formation, bed 
no. 5, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 

8. Portion of an interior cast of calycle, X 2. The black lines represent 
the septa and their ^'striae." ii alar septum. Galena formation, bed 
no. 8, Mautorville, Minnesota. 

Plate XVII. 

Streptelafima profundum (Owen). 

1. Transverse section, X 4, of a young corallum, showing a, the sep- 
ta, 6, the theca. i, cardinal septum, ii, alar septa, x, side of the cor- 
allum that was attached to a bryozoan. The septa have been etched in 
the cell-opening and are not normal. Beloit formation, bed no. 4, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

2. Transverse section, X 4, below the tabulate portion of a corallum. 
showing the **false wall" reaching to the centre, i, cardinal, ii, alar, 
III, counter septum, 6, theca partly preserved. Hudson formation, 
Richmond, Indiana. 

3. Part of a tangential thin section X 8, .s, septa, ^, tabulae. Hudson 
formation, Richmond, Indiana. 

4. Part of a longitudinal thin section showing the usually thin tabu- 
lar ^, and intervening septa &-. Hudson formation*, Richmond, Indiana. 

5. Side view of a specimen, "-S. breve. ^^ Beloit formation, bed No. 
T), near Monroe, Wisconsin. 

6. View into the cell-opening of the same, i, cardinal septa, ii, alar 
septa. III, counter septum. 

7. Diagram of longitudinal median section, a, false wall, &, tabulae 
between the septa, c, free portion of the septa, cf, open calycle. 

8. Side view of a small specimen, X 4. The black lines indicate the 
furrows in the theca which coincide with the septa in position and show 
the manner of increase of septa, ii, position of alar septum. Beloit 
formation, bed No. 5, St. Paul, Minn. 

9. Diagram after Kunth, to show the manner in which the septa in- 
crease in a quarter of a corallum. c. cardinal septum, a, alar septum, 
1-9 other septa. 

10. Same as the last, to show more correctly the septal increase in 
S. profundum, c, cardinal, a, alar, 1-9, other major septa, l'-9', minor 
septa. 

11. AD. Diagrams X 5 to show the supposed order of development 
of the first septa, i, cardinal septum, A, shows 4 major septa, the pri- 
mary septa, B, shows 8 major septa, C, 8 major plus 8 minor septa, D, 8 
plus 4 major and 8 plus 4 minor septa. 
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THE KOOCHICHING GRANITE. 

^y Alexander N. Winchell, Koochiching, Minn. 

On the northern boundary of Minnesota, two miles west of 
Rainy lake, is an important waterfall. The Rainy river here 
plunges downward about twenty-five feet over a rock which 
the full force of the torrent but slowly wears away. This 
bed rock of the falls is considered to be of eruptive origin, 
and seems to belong to the Laurentian age.* The river at 
this point is near the southern edge of the eruption, which 
extends awav to the northeastward for about fifteen miles, 
while its limits on the north and west are not definitely 
known. 

Macroscopically the rock,| in the region selected, is a crys- 
talline, medium-grained mixture of: 

1. A plagioclase feldspar, frequently exhibiting twinning. 

2. Another feldspar, exhibiting no twinning, but occasion- 
al cleavage. 

3. Mica, which is quite abundant and easily distinguished. 

4. Quartz, which is less abundant than is common in 
granites. 

5. A green mineral resembling hornblende. 

The general color of the rock is dark gray, weathering to 
nearly black. Weathered surfaces further show that the 
darker materials (mica and the green mineral) are the first to 
disintegrate. 

A separation of the rock constituents by the specific grav- 
ity method resulted as follows : 

Mica 12.00 per cent. 

Above 3 9.29 '* 

Between 3. and 2.661 34.66 ** 

Between 2.661 and 2.642 25.02 ** 

Between 2.642 and 2.58 7.60 " 

Below 2.58 11.43 *» 



Total 100.00 



i( 



It is almost needless to remark that the accuracy of the de- 
termination is much more apparent than real; indeed, 1.95% 
of the powder was lost in the operations. 

*A. C. Lawson : Geol. Surv. of Can. Ann. Rep., 1887. Pt. CC, P. 
126F. 

fThis description is based on specimens 1030G and 1030aG of the se- 
ries of the Geol. and Nat. Hist. Survey of Minn. 
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The separation at 3. was not remarkably distinct, while no 
separation at all distinct could be obtained between 8. and 
2.661, and it is therefore considered probable that the rock is 
somewhat altered, and that many of the grains, though so 
small,* are not individually homogeneous. The separation at 
each of the points 2.661, 2.642 and 2.58 was fairly distinct. 

Microscopically the following minerals were determined 
(named in the approximate order of abundance) : 

1. Orthoclase is quite abundant in irregular grains. Crys- 
tal outline was not observed. The grains are frequently ren- 
dered cloudj by decomposition, especially to kaolin. Inclu- 
sions of biotite, apatite, quartz and hornblende are common, 
while the very fine gaseous or fluid inclusions are not as com- 
mon as usual. Carlsbad twins of orthoclase occur but rarely. 
Micropegmatitic intergrowths with other feldspars can be 
seen with a high power. 

2. Biotite is abundant, being easily distinguishable by its 
dark brownish color and strong pleochroism. Crystal outline 
was not observed. 

3. Andesine-oligoclase is quite common, showing no crys- 
tal outline. Carlsbad twins occur with both parts showing 
albite twinning. It is not certain that some other plagio- 
clase is not present; but it seems impossible, as every grain 
which gave a satisfactory test was very near andesine-,oligo- 
clase in character, according to the tables of Fouque.f 

4. Microcline occurs quite freely in irregular grains. It 
usually shows an undulatory extinction, corresponding, per- 
haps, to the irregular nature of the double twinning. It de- 
composes to kaolin, epidote and quartz, while biotite and ap- 
atite appear as inclusions. 

5. Hornblende occurs rather sparingly, perhaps as an orig- 
inal constituent, as no augite has been observed. No crystal 
form was noted. Zonal structure is seen now and then; inclu- 
sions of other minerals are common. 

6. Quartz exists sparingly in irregular grains, never show- 
ing crystal outline. No cleavage has been observed. Inclu- 
sions occur, but not as abundantly as is common in quartz. 

♦They were put through 72-me8h bolting cloth and supported by 100- 
mesh bolting cloth. 

tBuUetin de la Soci^t^ Francaise de Min<?raIogie. Paris, 1894. 
XVIII, 428. 
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Micropegmatitic intergrowths with orthoclase, and apparent- 
ly also with andesine-oligoclase appear sparingly. 

7. Epidote is abundant in small grains. Crystal form is 
quite common, occurring usually in the midst of biotite. Twin- 
ning is rare and twinning lamellje more rare still. In one case 
lamellffi are parallel to a short crystal face in a well defined 
crystal, surrounded by biotite and a bit of quartz. The crys- 
tal gives an optic axis, but no good cleavage is visible. In 
another case (Fig. 1) no lamellte are visible. Two cleavages 
are distinctly traceable, and the twinning plane divides the 
angle between them. The crystal form is again very distinct, 
though part of it has apparently been broken off. The section 




Fig. 1.— Crystal of epidote: e, epidote; a 6, twinning plane; 6t, biotite; 

9, quartz. 

is nearly parallel to the optic plane, and shows an indeter- 
minate interference figure. The twinning is along the line 
a b; the two parts extinguish at an angle of about 7®. It 
seems probable that this crystal and others quite similar 
illustrate primary epidote.* 

8. Kaolin occurs quite commonly in all the feldspars, and 
sometimes may be seen closely aggregated. Being the prin- 
cipal decomposition product of the feldspars, it is most 
abundant in the more highly altered areas, where the vein-like 
structure of secondary quartz and heterogeneous occurrences 
of epidote and sphene are found. 

9. Apatite is seen sparingly, usually in needle-like forms, 
sometimes shortened into prisms. These are usually termin- 
ated by pinacoidal planes, otherwise by pyramids. Apatite 
is seldom, if ever, seen without crystal form. Cleavage has 

* C. R. Keyes : 15 Ann. Rep. U. S. Geol. Sur. 1893-94, p. 706-10. 
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not been observed. The crystal form indicates that apatite 
was one of the earliest minerals solidified; nevertheless, in 
an area highly altered, apatite needles are so thickly crowded 
as to suggest at least, a secondary origin. 

10. Sphene, or titanite, is in small amount; it has gener- 
ally a rough crystal outline, the crystals being so small that 
the biaxial character was determined only after considerable 
search. Two cleavages were observed, as well as fracture. 
The pleochroism frequently passes into a shade reminding one 
of the flesh color of garnet. 

11. Tourmaline is identifiable in isolated spots in very 
limited amount. It occurs in hexagonal crystal form as well 
as in shapeless aggregates. The pleochroic colors are a very 
pale blue and a dark grayish blue without a trace of the or- 
dinary violet shade. This is an interesting fact, inasmuch as 
tourmaline has been found at only one other place in Minne- 
sota.* 

12. Pyrite occurs in very minute quantities. Only two 
grains were large enough to give a really satisfactory color 
in reflected light. Some of the smaller grains appear to be 
decomposed ; they may be some other iron ore. No distinct 
crystal outline was observed. 

13. Calcite exists in small microscopic grains, as a decom- 
position product of the feldspars. Only a few grains have 
been noticed, and the identification is not entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

14. Zoisite is about as abundant as apatite, and would 
therefore naturally be mentioned before sphene and tourma- 
line, but its determination has been so uncertain that it has 
been relegated to this rank. In ordinary light its appearance 
closely resembles that of epidote, with which it is associated 
in origin and occurrence. The crystals are, however, much 
smaller, and show the characteristic blue-gray interference 
color. 

15. Muscovite is thought to occur in very small quantity. 
Only two or three microscopic grains were noted. The few 
distinguishable characters agree with those of muscovite. 

16. One more mineral deserves mention. It is a large mi- 
croscopic twin of a green, strongly pleochroic substance. The 

^Namely, at PipestoDe rapids, leading into Basituenan lake. 
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zonal structure is very noticeable; in the larger part three 
zoiiee occur, though the inner one mity be part of n different 




Fio, 2,-A twin lliomblendoT) 

crystal growth. The cleavage lines are uninterrupted by the 
twinning plane, although they make an angle of about 19 de- 
grees with it. The larger part of the twin gives an extinction 
angle of about 26 degrees on the cleavage ; the other part one 
of about 13 degrees. The larger part gives an interference 
figure which is near an optic axis; the smaller part, one near 
a bisectrix. One twinning iumella is seen for ashort dietanee, 
namely, across the outer zone in one place. Inclusionti of 
quartz and epidote are distinct, while the twin is surrounded 
by biotite, hornblende, quartz and epidote. The microscopic 
characters agree, in the main, with those of Jiornblende, but 
the extinction angle is inexplicably large. Further, it is diffi- 
cult to reconcile the position of the twinning plane with re- 
spect to the cleavage with any known manner of twinning in 
hornblende. 

Tabulating, to compare the results of the specific gravity 

determination with the microscopical investigation, we have: 

Miiiei\tl. Sii. Or. Per cent. 

Biotite 2.8 —3,2 12.(10 

Muscovite?.. 2. 75-3.2 

Above 3. 9.29 

Horn blende.. 3.2 —3.3 

Epidote 3.25— 3.3G 

Zoisite? !!.25— 3.36 

Apatite 3.16—3.22 

Sphenc 3.3 —3.7 
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Tourmaline . .3. — 3.24 

Pyrite 4.9 —5.2 

3.-2.661 34.66 

Calcite? .... 2.72 

2.661—2.642 25.02 

AndeBine-oli- 

goclase . . . 2.645 

Quartz 2.65 

2.642—2.58 7.60 

? 

Below 2.58 11.43 

Orthoclase. ..2.54—2.56 

Microcline . . .2.56 

Kaolin 2.34—2.57 



100.00 

Here we have good evidence of the heterogeneous character 
of the grains in the specific gravity determination, since only 
a possible trace of calcite falls under the division 3. to 2.661, 
which includes a third of the whole. This is probably due 
to the altered condition of the feldspars — the included epi- 
dote, zoisite (and apatite?), etc., increasing the weight above 
2.661. Similarly, the portion which fell between 2.642 and 
2.58 must be chiefly andesine-oligoclase lightened by included 
kaolin. 

On account of this altered character of the rock, only the 
roughest estimates of the constituent mineral percentages can 
be made. Basing it mainly upon the fairly accurate deter- 
mination of the biotite, we would have: 

Orthoclase 18.00 

Andesine-oligoclase 16.00 

Biotite 12.00 

Microcline 12.00 

Quartz 12.00 

Hornblende 10.00 

Epidote 7.00 

Kaolin 5.00 

Apatite 4.00 

Zoisite 3.00 

Sphene 2.00 

Tourmaline, pyrite, calcite and muscovite 1.00 



100.00 

The structure of the rock is typically granitic, both macro- 
scopically and microscopically. The specimens studied are 

considerably altered, but only microscopically. The rock has 
suffered severe pressure, with a twisting or crushing move- 
ment at some time. When it last solidified it doubtless con- 
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tained biotite, hornblende, quartz, and the three feldspars, 
orthoclase, microcline and andesine-oligoclase as the essential 
constituents, with accessory apatite, epidote, sphene, tourma- 
line, and perhaps zoisite. These accessory minerals all ex- 
hibit crystal form, of which they have a complete monopoly. 
Changes have since introduced kaolin, calcite, pyrite, and 
perhaps muscovite, and have considerably increased the epi- 
dote, apatite(?), zoisite and quartz. The essential constitu- 
ents and the general structure remain unaltered. 

Thus we have a true granite, though remarkably poor in 
quartz. It has been called a gneiss*; but the gneissic char- 
acter is entirel}'' wanting in hand specimens, and is only 
barely traceable in a few small patches at the falls. It there- 
fore seems much better to term it a biotite-hornblende granite. 



ON THE MAGNETITE BELT AT CRANBERRY, 
NORTH CAROLINA, AND NOTES ON THE 
GENESISOFTHISIRON ORE IN GEN- 
ERAL IN CRYSTALLINE SCHISTS. 

By James P. Kimball, New York. 
(Plate XVIIl.) 

The well known deposits of magnetic iron ore at Cranberry, 
Mitchell county, N. C, near the Tennessee border, have only 
since the year 1867 been systematical I3' wrought, though pre- 
viously for a long period supplying a local bloomary from their 
decayed and disintegrated outcrop. Incidentally to an exam- 
ination of a related magnetite belt in the year 1891, having 
taken occasion to study the remarkable developments at 
Cranberry, I now take occasion to indicate their principal 
features and, as it appears to me, their mode of genesis. f 

The locality is at the eastern base of the great Appalachian 
or Nolichucky plateau, compassed by the bifurcation of the 

♦A. C. Lawson: Geol. Surv. of Can. Ann. Rep. 2887. Pt. CC. P. 
126F. 

tSince this paper was mainly prepared a valuable contribution to the 
study of the same subject by Mr. Henry B. C. Nitzehas been published 
in Bulletin No. 1, (1893) of the State Geological Survey of North Caro- 
lina. This first comes to my notice on receipt of a copy from the State 
Geologist after filing the manuscript of the present pages for publica- 
tion. 
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Blue ridge southeast of Roanoke, Va. Hydrographic rela- 
tions, which it is important to note, are with waters at the 
western base of the Blue ridge, — that is, between the domi- 
nant eastern border of the Appalachians and the great plateau 
culminating in Roan mountain. The North Carolina-Tennee- 
see line through the plateau country was run over the crown- 
ing summit and thence successively over the higher elevations 
quite independently of given direction, as well as of anything 
like distinct mountain ranges or ridges, such as are com- 
monly indicated by maps under designations, in order from 
north to south, of Stone, Unaka, Bald, and Smoky mountains. 
The drainage of the plateau itself is through the upper wa- 
ters of the Watauga and Nolichucky, and thus of the Tennes- 
see river. From their very source these waters have sculptured 
deep channels whose erosion appears to have been independ- 
ent of folds in the crystalline Archean schists which consti- 
tute the mass of the great elevation. When referred to the • 
dominant Appalachian trend, w^hat may be defined as nu- 
merous cross ridges, to which erosion of the plateau has 
given rise, are remnants of tnassifs, few in number, them- 
selves remnants of the great Appalachian uplift. Of these 
the more prominent have been deeply scored by erosion into 
radial forms, more or less individual, culminating above the 
timber line in summits clear of forest. Hence such terms as 
Bald mountains, and local expressions like the '*Balds of the 
Roan," the "Bald of the Yellow," etc. The latter is a subor- 
dinate summit of the Roan mountain massif. The remarkably 
deep and sharp erosion of the Appalachian plateau, promoted 
by well known conditions of rock-decay in this part of the 
primitive continental area, is doubtless due to excessive pre- 
cipitation ever favored by obvious meteorological and topo- 
graphical conditions. 

The openings of the ('ranberry mine are near the eastern 
base of Cranberry ridge, a steep and lofty elevation (4015 ft.) 
which has been sculptured from the mass of the Big Yellow 
spur of Roan Mt. by waters of the Elk. Similar, but less 
continuous elevutions separated by other water-courses of the 
same stream rise one above another toward the summit of 
Roan Mt. 

So much, in brief, for the rugged topography surrounding 
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the Cranberry mines. With the discovery and even natural 
development of the ore deposits, the configuration of the sur- 
face has had much to do. This likewise comes into view in 
considering either possible future discoveries along exten- 
sions of the Cranberry ore belt, or the relations of the so- 
called Roan Mountain ore belt of east Tennessee. 

The narrow bottom of Cranberry creek some 50 feet below 
the mines is occupied by the iron works and railroad (E. 
Tenn. & W. N. C.) both built by the Cranberry Iron and Coal 
Co., of Philadelphia, and operated as well as the mines by 
that company. The works consist of a single small blast fur- 
nace, built in the year 1884, making about twenty tons of iron 
per day from a 43 per cent, ore, ordinarily with Flat-top or 
Pocahontas coke. The furnace is chiefly remarkable for its 
production of iron with a tenor of phosphorus as low as 0.020 
per cent, from an ore of comparatively low grade, an achive- 
ment in regular practice probably unequalled in the country. 
This result is due not only to the remarkably minute propor- 
tion of this deleterious substance in the furnace stock, but to 
the care and skill exercised by the president, Mr. Frank 
Firmstoneof Easton, Pa., who has devoted much personal at- 
tention at the furnace to the production of iron of high grade. 

The Cranberry ore belt enters conformably into the struc- 
ture of the series of crystalline schists in Cranberry ridge. 
This structure is a succession of folds whose longer axes are 
transverse to the axis of the Cranberry bottom or to the trend 
of the ridge itself. The strike of the ore belt, conformably 
to the axes of the folds, is N. W.-S.E. The dip accordingly is 
southwest and at an average of 45^. A ravine down the side 
of the ridge, opening out into the Cranberry bottom, has 
eroded the reverse or northeast dip of the anticline into which 
the ore belt enters, so that the ground compassed by the 
Cranberry workings presents simply a monoclinal structure. 
The topographical position of the mines may therefore be 
further described as on the southwest side of a cross ravine 
heading near the crest of Cranberry ridge as indicated by a 
minor depression or wind gap. 

The zone of rock decay is so deep in this region that petro- 
graphic studies are far from satisfactory. For this reason I 
have not attempted to correlate the surrounding schists. I 
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am able to note only in a general way a marked change in the 
lithologic type at the cross ravine suggestive of the Huronian 
succession or contact. While the schists on the northeast 
side seem to be exclusively acid, the mine schists opposite are 
essentially basic, pyroxene and amphibole predominating. 
Massive amphibolite is the prevailing rock for several miles 
to the south. Tucker hollow, back of Cranberry ridge, has 
been excavated from this formation. Much of its detritus, 
weathering with exfoliation of ferric oxide into rounded 
forms, externally resembles limonite. This circumstance 
has led without discrimination to a futile search for this ore 
on the Perkins tract. On the state geological maps the Cran- 
berry mine is made to appear within the Huronian area. 
This is an error. But the concealed Huronian contact is 
probably in Cranberry ridge, and very close to the mines, that 
is, not far back of the railroad bank and in part coincident 
with the cross ravine above mentioned. This probability 
rests upon the assumption that the weatliered amorphous and 
sharply folded schists exposed in the railway cuts represent 
that division of the Algonkian series. 

The ore developments at Cranberry, though somewhat 
obscurely defined, are in the form of lenses or lenticular 
masses differentiated by the presence of magnetic iron ore 
within the compass of a remarkably persistent stratiform belt 
of pyroxene passing into amphibole, the former prevailing. 
This passes into epidote and magnetite by alteration. The 
marginal material of the ore lenses is highly epidotic especi- 
ally in the upper workings. Here transition from pyroxene 
into magnetite is notably through a margin of epidote. 
While the interior parts of lenses are characterized by moder- 
ately rich or concentrated magnetite free from epidote, the 
lenses may be said to graduate outward into pyroxene- 
epidote of low grade. The more crystalline as well as the 
richer ore possesses the cleavage of pyroxene and is free from 
epidote. Genesis of the magnetite from pyroxene thus ap- 
pears to be indicated on the one hand with development of 
epidote, and on the other hand, in the case of rich crystal- 
line and more or less distinctly pseudomorphic magnetite by 
replacement without development of epidote. Epidotization 
of pyroxene from weathering action is practically limited to 
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the superficial zone of rock-decay, and is mainly exhibited in 
the upper workings. This indeed increases with proximity 
to the surface. 

Epidotization of amphibole and pyroxene is likewise a 
characteristic of shallow or superficial portions of the larger 
magnetic lenses of Asche county in the same state. The ore 
developments in that part of the New river basin occupy 
the same relative topographical position with reference to the 
Blue ridge and Stone Mt. as the Cranberry mines. Their 
stratigraphic environment is also similar. The old bloom- 
aries on Helton creek and other waters of New river, like the 
old Cranberry forge, had their ore supply from float ore, and 
iron sands in situ, the latter from decayed outcrops of epi- 
dotic magnetite lenses, and stratiform augitic material irreg- 
ularly filtered into epidote and magnetite, and probably ap- 
pertaining to a single stratigraphical horizon. A number of 
sharp folds present a series of such deposits the parallelism 
of which is due to replication. At numerous localities in the 
New river basin the exhibition of float ore is remarkable 
though in point of quality and as indications of important 
deposits in place uncommonly deceptive. The best of this 
material owes its extraordinary purity to secular weathering. 
This is shown by its vesicular condition as a result of disin- 
tegration and elimination of silicates. Float of this descrip- 
tion is especially characteristic of what has been distributed 
by ablation and gravity from the smaller or thinner lenses or 
plates. Indeed — according to my own experience in Asche 
county, the exhibition of this enduring kind of ore detritus is 
apt to be the more imposing the less the size or importance of 
the original deposit. 

The Cranberry mine is wrought partly in open quarry and 
partly by levels, the separate workings being connected on 
the dip. Parts of six distinct ore lenses are exhibited on the 
face of the quarry one above another and in echelon. These, 
defined in short as ditferentiations or concentrations of mag- 
netite in the augitic belt, pass insensibly into non-feriferous 
material. The lowermost of these, the largest of the series, is 
likewise wrought in the underground workings. 

The lower level 330 feet in length enters the ridge directly 
beneath the railroad bank 30 ft. above drainage, or 95 ft. be- 
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low the level of the quarry floor at nearly right angles with 
the strike of the formation. It therefore cross-cuts members 
of the formation next below the horizon of the ore-belt and 
just penetrates the hanging wall of the main ore-body. These 
members are essentially foliated and gnarled hornblendic 
gneiss only slightly epidotic at this level and sparsely strewn 
with zircons. The thickness of the ore-body on the tunnel 
line is 87 ft. Measurements, however, vary with the section, 
and, apart from a few as already given, exact dimensions re- 
main undetermined. Exploration by diamond drill 142 ft. be- 
yond the innermost heading reveals alternations of ore and 
pyroxene and amphibole more or less epidotic. This goes to 
show the presence if not the maintenance of ore-lenses at this 
level the same as in the upper workings, but none of remark- 
able thickness. Their indication is rather of the attenuation 
of lenses or concentrations of which larger sections are ex- 
hibited in the face of the quarry. The lack of sharp demar- 
cation in the ore lenses renders boring unsatisfactory as a 
mode of exploration. The following inverse section was re- 
corded : 

i?v^o,Tof; « ( Gneiss more or less ferriferous.. . 101 ft. 
n^xcavation j ^^^^ ^^^ y^^^^ ^^ ^^j^ j^^^j ^^^^ 

Gft. ** Ore 6 ft. 

29 ft. Sin. " Epidotic gneiss 23 ft. Sin. 

34ft. Sin. ** Interval 5ft. 

3Sft. 2 in. '' Ore 3 ft. 6 in. 

41 ft. 11 in. '* Ore and amphibole (pyroxene?) 3 ft. 9 in. 

42 ft. 3 in. *• Good ore Oft. 4 in. 

46 ft. 10 in. ** Interval 4 ft. 7 in. 

SS ft. 6 in. *' Good ore 41 ft. S in. 

142ft. 3in. '' Interval 53ft. 9in. 

The lower workings have been carried upward so as to open 
into earlier workings connecting with the upper tunnel, so- 
called, 35 ft. higher, or 65 ft. above water level. This was 
driven through about 80 ft. of talus round a turn of the hill- 
side so as to reach the ore belt on the strike, and therefore 
nearly at right angles to the lower tunnel now in use. It thus 
gives access to a portion of the main ore body on the dip in- 
termediate between the quarry and the lower workings, and 
especially to solid ground not yet penetrated from the lower 
level but still below the level of the quarry. Ore broken on 
this level can be delivered through the lower level, the two 
workings having been * holed " through on the foot wall. 
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Underground workings thus connected rise to near the floor 
of the quarry, at the nearest edge of which at one point they 
break through to daylight. The thickness of the main ore 
body at the level of the upper tunnel is 65 ft. The difference 
in section at the two tunnels is due to the lenticular configur- 
ation of the ore lens. All of the workings advance in the 
direction of the strike. Neither workings on the strike ex- 
ceeded 400 ft. in length in the year 1891, and 40 ft. in hight, 
while both are driven into solid ground beyond the vertical of 
the quarry face. 

The quarry face is advanced from the floor and from two 
benches above, the former being 45 ft. above the upper level. 
Three w^orking breasts are thus maintained each 50 ft. in 
hight. Abandoned shallow excavations still higher on the 
hillside expose an upper lens. These were wrought for the 
sake of iron sands from disintegration of this small super- 
ficial division of the ore belt. The face of the hillside now 
occupied by the present quarry was originally wrought in the 
same way for the supply of the old bloomary. 

The thickness of the ore belt at the surface as shown by 
graphic construction is about 250 ft. including the upper lens, 
or 205 ft. to the superficial edge of the quarry, these measure- 
ments being at right angles to the dip. The horizon of the 
foot wall is clearly defined in the lower tunnel, at which level 
the ore developments, judging from the boring, seem limited 
to a thickness of 152 ft. The upper and middle divisions of 
the ore belt are disclosed in the quarry face, though nothing 
like a hanging wall has been reached in any of the workings. 
From the present compass of the quarry it has been eroded. 

Of any given thickness of the ore belt only a varying por- 
tion is made up of workable ore. A large proportion of the 
refuse is adapted to magnetic separation or concentration. 
From the above description it will be understood that besides 
the main ore body which crosses the whole quarry face, pass- 
ing on the rise into the right wall, attenuating parts of five 
lenses similarly disposed are wrought in the quarry all of 
w^hich in the summer of 1891 could be more or less distinctly 
traced by coloration. It also appears that the net thickness 
of the differentiated ore lenses varies at intervals with the 
section. 
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The following analyses of Cranberry ore are of samples 
typical of three distinguishing grades, only the first analysis 

(I) representing anything like the average properties of the 
ore as prepared for market. This was made by Mr. Edward 
Riley of London, England, from a sample taken by himself in 
the month of October 1890. The other samples, collected by 
Mr. Bailey Willis and analyzed by Mr. A. A. Blair* represent 

(II) pure magnetite, and (III) a mixture of epidote and mag- 
netite. The admixture of pyroxene and epidote is indicated 
by notable proportions of lime. In a 43-per cent, ore as used 
at Cranberry furnace, seven per cent, of the iron produced is 
attributable to ferrous and ferric oxides in silicated form, 
from pyroxene and its derivative (epidote) respectively. The 
pure pyroxene according to an analysis by Mr. Blair contains 
24.01 per cent, of metallic iron. 

I. II. III. 

Silica 20.97 5.27 29.99 

Ferric oxide 47.32 62.57 25.05 

Ferrous oxide 16.45 26.68 18.93 

Alumina 2.87 1.18 10.07 

Manganous oxide 0.42 0.22 0.76 

Lime 10.10 1.46 11.33 

Magnesia 1.43 0.55 1.78 

Iron disulphide 0.20 0.18 

Nickel sulphide 0.04 0.09 

Sulphur 0.02 

Carbonic acid 0.08 0.07 

Titanic acid 0.95 

Hygroscopic water trace 0.35 0.37 

Water of composition 0.91 0.49 1.49 

Phosphoric acid 0.007 0.024 

100.49 100.037 100.134 

Metallic iron 45.93 64.64 32.37 

The sculpturing of the valley of Cranberry creek has been 
transversely through the ore belt. Its southeasterly exten- 
sion has been traced to the opposite side by means of an ex- 
cavation now fallen in. In an opposite direction its exten- 
sion is strongly indicated. Nothing has been done to decide 
the question of continuity. 

With the use of the plane table and magnetic needle, but 
with little or no help from the latter instrument, I have en- 
deavored to trace the northwest extension of the Cranberry 
ore-belt. 

*U. S. Census 1890, XV, p. 326. 
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On the Hardigraves or Ellis tract in lr»vv ground near, if not 
within the F. P. Perkins line, a shallow excavation made 
several years ago. reveals terminal parts of two overlapping 
lenses with a dip of only 10° SW. This position is on the 
projection of a right line from the northwest ore bank of the 
Cranberry Co., passing directly over the outcrop of the Cran- 
berry ore belt, that is — ^just to the south of the quarry. The 
encasing schists are characteristic of the belt as typified at 
Cranberry. The strike and persistence of the belt are thus 
imperfectly indicated. The upper part of it however has here 
been eroded, and the thickness of the part preserved remains 
t(» be ascertained by excavation. Further in the same direc- 
tion the ore belt disappears by erosion, or recedes to the south 
at a gentle dip in the low ground where the outcrop is con- 
cealed. 

A second ore-belt characterized by a remarkable develop- 
ment of pyroxene, both crystalline and schistose, outcrops in 
almost vertical attitude on the summit of a high divide on the 
F. P. Perkins tract, on a line of strike parallel to that of the 
Cranberry belt, about 1700 ft. to the eastward. A thickness 
of 3 to 4 ft. of magnetic gossan, or decayed epidotic magne- 
tite, blended with ferric hydrate, has here been opened at the 
summit of a sharp hill to a depth of 30 ft. This is overlain 
by contorted hornblendic gneiss and underlain by pure sub- 
crystalline pyroxene over 20 ft. in thickness. The dip to the 
southeast passes out of the perpendicular from near the sur- 
face to 70° at the bottom of the pit. The gneiss has been 
penetrated from a tunnel driven at the base of the hill toward 
the hanging wall. The relation of the encasing schists is ac- 
cordingly the reverse of the succession at Cranberry. Litho- 
logic analogy however points to an identity of horizon, and 
the stratigraphic relations of the two belts to those of an 
overthrust anticlinal fold. 

The Roan mountain ore belt can be studied to but little ad- 
vantage at present for lack of exposure or industrial develop- 
ment. The high estimate of its importance published from 
time to time rests mainly on assumptions not altogether justi- 
fied by a number of feeble and unsystematic attempts to pro- 
duce a merchantable grade of ore. It embraces the Citico 
mine near Shell Creek station, belonging to the Citico and 
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Roan Mountain companies, and undeveloped discoveries on 
the Stratton, DeBardeleben, Heupseup, Crab Orchard and 
so-called Magnetic tracts, the last at South Watauga belong- 
ing to the East Tennessee Mining and Improvement Co. 
Other discoveries have been made on the Roan Mountain Iron 
and Steel Co's. tract. 

These tracts form a chain several miles in length rounding 
the base of Roan Mt. A sample of the ore from the '* Mag- 
netite Mine" taken by Mr. Jeremiah Head of Middlesborough, 
England, in 1890, closely resembled, according to an analysis 
by Pattison & Stead of that city, the average of Cranberry 
ore. A considerable proportion of the iron was, as in the case 
of the Cranberry product, evidently in silicated form, and 
contained in the accompanying pyroxene as indicated by the 
large percentage of lime. This analysis free of ox3^gen and 
moisture is printed in Mr. Head's report on the mine etc., as 
follows : 

Iron 43.75 

Alumina 4.6G 

Lime 9.94 

Magnesia 3.05 

Silica 21.90 

Sulphur 0.02 

Phosphoric acid 0.01 

The Citico mine when visited in the year 1891 had been 
abandoned. A series of small lenses at shallow depths had 
been exhausted. The ore produced was of indifferent qual- 
ity, but a small part of the ore on the stock pile being up to 
shipping grade. 

Of the ore belt as a whole at Cranberry little or no polarity 
is sensible at the surface, yet stripped ledges and broken 
remnants of ore lenses as left in excavation, especially below 
the zone of rock decay do not, on the contrary, fail to exert a 
powerful influence on the magnetic needle, as observed inside 
the Cranberry workings and quarry. The same is the case 
at the one opening of the western ore belt, and only negative 
results were obtained in efforts to trace its extension. 

The dipping and horizontal needle of at least hand instru- 
ments therefore afford little or no aid in the search for iron ore 
in this region, notwithstanding a moderate degree of polarify 
in broken fragments of sound ore, and even in specimens of 
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the gossan. The reasons are not far to seek. First, as the 
course of the ore belt is almost at right angles to the magnet- 
ic meridian terrestrial magnetism prevails over all but in- 
tense local attraction under exceptionally favorable or arti- 
ficial circumstances as above instanced. Second, as every 
separate lens acts as a single magnet the overlapping of lenses 
of unequal size, as well as overlapping of opposite terminal 
parts of separate lenses within the compass of the pyroxene 
belt, tends to neutralize their opposite polarity. Both posit- 
ive and negative polarity thus acting together produce no 
appreciable effect upon the short needles of simple instru- 
ments. Third, the disintegration of the ore lenses to a con- 
siderable depth, as commonly observed in this latitude, also 
tends to impair the polarity of the nearest original ore lenses, 
while lower and less decomposed parts of deposits are un- 
favorably influenced bj' the law of decrease of magnetic in- 
tensity in measure of the square of the distance. 

Besides such difficulties from the small measure of result- 
ant magnetic intensity, particularly in the case of complex 
development of ore lenses, the greatest difficulty of all op- 
posed to a detailed magnetic survey is from the density of the 
forest. And it is doubtful whether a systematic survey in 
spite of the obstacles instanced would afford satisfactory re- 
sults as in the Archean iron fields of New York and New Jer- 
sey where glacial erosion has cleared the way for work of this 
kind by removal of the inert zone of rock decay. Instru- 
ments of precision would here be required like the field mag- 
netometer and transit, while as a preliminary a rectangular 
sectional survey would be indispensable in order to establish 
fixed points for magnetic observation and comparison. 

One of the more interesting occurrences connected with the 
ore belts is the development of homogeneous sub-crystalline 
pyroxene to a remarkable thickness. At the opening on the 
western ore belt above referred to this attains a thickness 
from 20 to 30 ft. In the eastern or Cranberry ore belt the 
thickness is much greater, though the pyroxene is less homo- 
geneous through weathering alteration. Whatever may have 
been the mode of accumulation of this material, the magne- 
tite associated with it appears to have been derived as well 
as the pyroxene itself by molecular separation or differenti- 
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ation from a highly basic aggregate originally constituting 
this division of the Archean schists. This division, there is 
some reason to believe, is near the top of their stratiform de- 
velo|)ment in this region. 

I have referred to the ore deposits at Cranberry as lenses. 
Yet they lack the definition of concrete ore bodies, or at least 
outlines of definite form. They may be more accurately de- 
scribed as lenticular concentrations of magnetite in pyroxene 
with their longer axes conformable to the lamination or 
divisional structure of the enclosing schists, and graduating 
into pyroxene more or less epidotic. While rich aggregates 
of magnetite are occasionly met with, the bulk of the ore is 
an admixture of the two minerals along with, though rarely, 
a few accessory minerals like quartz and calc-spar represent- 
ing, together with epidote, derivative or residual products of al- 
teration of uni-silicates or silicates, not in atomic combination. 
The separation of magnetite is also incidental to this alter- 
ation, as we may well believe. The breaking up of basic ag- 
gregates whether eruptive or clastic into schistose products 
by molecular and physical deformation has come to be com- 
monly described of late as a process of differentiation. These 
are simply new and convenient terms for phenomena long 
since described by Bischof followed by many other writers. 

I have elsewhere described external local separation or 
differentiation of specular oxide of iron from a stratiform 
and probably stratified amorphous basic aggregate in the Cle 
Elum valley in the eastern foot hills of the Cascades in Kitti- 
tass county, in the state of Washington. The circumstances 
here point indubitably to molecular alteration incidental to 
weathering action. Several years ago I also published de- 
scriptions of superficial and otherwise local difi'erentiation or 
concentration of specular ferric oxide from basic eruptive 
rocks strictly in circumstances favorable to weathering action. 
I refer to outcropping parts of dykes and more expansive in- 
trusions of basic diorite on the south shore of the island of 
Cuba, in the neighborhood of the very remarkable develop- 
ments of specular iron ores the origin of which I was enabled 
to trace to replacement of emerged and disrupted coral rock.* 
1 have also described in previous pages of the Geolooist 
numerous other occurrences of the same type on islands of 

*Am. Jour, of So. [3] xxviii, 416; Trans. Am. Inst. Min. Eng. xviii, 613. 
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British Columbia* and have referred to still others in cul- 
minating regions of the Cascade Mts. of Washington. 

These several examples falling under my own observation, 
together with the very notable occurrences at Cranberry, all 
il.lustrate. though on widely different scales of economic im- 
portance, local differentiation of iron ores due to hydro-chemi- 
cal or so-called metasomatic permutations. Beyond the ulti- 
mate effect produced, in neither example is there much in 
common with original differentiation of magnetite and basic 
silicates from eruptive magmas as claiu^ed by Brogger and by 
Vogt to have been the mode of genesis of certain magnetic iron 
ores in Norway and Sweden. Assuming for the moment the 
correctness of the conclusions of these excellent observers, it 
will be perceived that apart from conditions of magnitude 
and importance the occurrences above noticed closely simu- 
late the isolation or concentration (»f titaniferous magnetite 
graduating, as shown by these authors, from this extreme of 
basicity to less basic and finally acid differentiati(m8 from 
eruptive magmas. Yet on general grounds it seems open to 
suspect that even in the examples given by Vogt differentia- 
tion of iron ores at least may have been accentuated if not 
produced by slow progressive molecular or metasomatic alter- 
ation and replacement. Among identical secondary products 
alike from eruptive rocks, and from progressive alteration or 
molecular deformation of clastic rocks are magnetic and 
specular oxides of iron from basic material indifferently, 
whether eruptive or metamorphic. The instability of basic 
rocks of either classification compels extreme caution in de- 
ciding between primary rocks of this description aud deriva- 
tive products. I have taken previous occasion to comment 
more particularly on the same implortant point. f 

The genesis of magnetite at Cranberry both concentrated 
and more or less blended proceeded hydro-chemically, as may 
be conceived, from an originally basic aggregate — in part 
during the process of induration and crystallization, and 
likewise subsequently and even secularly, aided perhaps by 
molecular affinity and especially by mutual attraction and 
flow of magnetic molecules. Evolution of the magnetic oxide 
of iron from protoxide in uni-silicates is proof that here, as in 

♦Vol. XX, 1897, p. 13. " 

tAm. Jour. So. [3] xxviii, 429. 
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every other paragenesis of this mineral, partial peroxidation 
has Bupervened for the production of ferric oxide in atomic 
ratio with ferrous oxide. Saturation of ferrous oxide with 
ferric oxide for this evolution is indeed all that has arrested 
peroxidation of the lower oxide short of completeness wher- 
ever original silicates have been split up by oxidation of this 
unstable base under weathering influences. Hydro-chemical 
as well as thermo-dynamical agencies in eruptive paragenesis 
of magnetite have doubtless been far more active than in a 
metamorphic paragenesis. Physical differentiation or mag- 
matic concentration of magnetite as such into concrete ore 
bodies from molten eruptives, as urged by Vogt, is scarcely 
conceivable without supervention of further physical or molec- 
ular concentration analogous to what takes place both in 
metamorphic and eruptive aggregates. No basic rocks even 
among the most modern can ever be assumed to retain their 
original condition or inter-molecular form. 

There seems much however to support the theory that 
differentiation in molten eruptives may summarily take place 
in the order of specific gravity toward the borders of a magma 
basin, or, on the Soret principle, toward the marginal parts of 
dykes or other intrusions, with the effect of a determination, 
not necessarily in stochiometric proportions, of material 
richest in ferrous oxide to such a position relative to the 
mass. Hence of course the greater basicity of silicates and 
also the greater the subsequent evolution of magnetite in 
nether parts of intrusive masses, sometimes so as to afford 
the locus of ore bodies through slow hydro-chemical permu- 
tations. That concentration of magnetite has taken place in 
any given eruptive magma except as a product of secondary 
evolution seems to me extremely doubtful, as in the case of 
all other bodies of iron ore closely related to basic rocks — 
notably metamorphic rocks. The subject of physical differen- 
tiation of igneous magma antecedent to development of 
crystalline types of igneous rocks has been presented b3^ Prof. 
Iddings in a manner which leaves little room at present for 
further citatitms of results of studies given to the same sub- 
ject by Brogger, Vogt and others.* 

♦Iddings. Bull. Phil. Soc. Washington xii, 1892, pp. 89, 214; Vogt. 
Zeitsch. fttr. prak. Geo), i, 1893, pp. 4, 125, 257; in, 145, .%7, 444, 465. 

Note. Since the presentatioD of this paper an exact discussion of 
this hypothesis has been given by Becker. (Am. Jour, of Sc. in, 1897, 
21.) 
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DICERATHERIUM PROAVITUM. 

(Plate XIX.) 
By J. B. Hatcher, Princeton University. 

In this journal for May, 1894, pp. 360-361, the writer de- 
scribed under the name of Diceratherium proavitnm, a mem- 
ber of the Rhinocerotido'. new to the White River formation. 
In my original description of this species I was unable to see 
the proof sheets and hence some typographical errors appear 
in the text, and in at least two instances erroneous characters 
are assigned to the type. It is the purpose of this brief paper 
to correct those errors in my original description and to give 
further reasons in favor of placing this form in the genus 
Diceratherium rather than Aceratherium. 

The type consists of a nearly complete skull (No. 10965) 
of a fully adult, in fact rather aged, individual, without thi* 
lower jaw. The principal specitic characters are as follows : 
Skull rather short, low and broad especially in the region of 
the frontals: superior surface slightly concave antero-posteri- 
orly; sagittal crest short, l(»w and broad; strong postorbital 
processes on frontals; nasals very strong, partially coossified 
and bearing upon their upper and outer surfaces a pair of 
rugose prominences situated at about one-third the distance 
from their extremities to their junction with the frontals. 
These prominences resemble very much tlie rugosities sup- 
porting the nasal horns in many of the recent rhinoceroses, 
and doubtless served the same purpose in D, proavitum. 
Behind this pair of rugosities the nasals are constricted, but 
posteriorly they expand again to meet the broad anterior 
border of the frontals. The fronto-nasal suture is but little 
in front of the orbit. In front of the pair of rugose eleva- 
tions the nasals contract rapidly and are directed down- 
ward and forward. The occipital crest is emarginate in the 
median line and overhangs the occipital condyles. The 
zygomata are rather slender but stronger than in Acerotherivm 
occidentale. The post-tympanic and post-glenoid processes 
are in contact but not co-ossified. The anterior border of the 
posterior nares is situated just behind the posterior edge of 
the first molar. Of the teeth only the molars and premolars 
are preserved in the type and they are rather too much worn 
to determine accurately their characters. The first premolar 
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ie rather strong and well developed, the succeeding premolars 
increase in size from in front backward. The dorsum of the 
molars and premolars is very flat with no suggestion of a 
median costa. There is a basal ridge on the dorsum of the 
true molars but not on the premolars. The median sinus is 
shallow, especially in the premolars and the first molar; it is 
obstructed by only faint rudiments of the crochet and ante- 
crochet. The anterior and posterior valla are shallow. There 
is a cingulum on the inner border of the premolars but none 
on the true molars. The principal measurements of the type 

are as follows: 

mm. 

Length of skull from extremity of nasals to occipital crest 475 

Breadth across f rentals at post-orbital processes 165 

Hight of occipital crest above foramen magnum 115 

Width of nasals at rugosities 302 

Width of nasals just in front of rugosities at sec. shown in fig. la. 63 

Thickness of nasals on median line in front of rugosities 24 

Length of premolar — molar series 195 

Length of premolar series 97 

Prof. Osborn* has considered D. proavitum as a synonym 
of his Aceratkerium tridactylum. In his latest communica- 
tion on this subject he says: "The large number of skulls 
in the collection belonging to Aceratkerium tridactylum 
demonstrates that the species ran to two extremes, a high, 
long and narrow type, and a shortier, lower and broader type. 
The latter exhibit very prominent rugosities upon the nasals, 
which we might, with Hatcher, interpret as prophetic of 
Diceratherium were it not for the fact that equally rugose 
areas are found above the orbits and upon the zygomatic 
arches." 

*' These two varieties of A, tridactylum are not due to age, 
but may be partly sexual. The molar structure has no con- 
stant diiferences." 

Prof. Osbornf in his original description of A, tridactylurn 
says: "The occiput is high and rather narrow'' and again 
in a more recent description he says: J "In the type the 
nasals are perfectly smooth, (italics mine), but in another 
skull (No. 541) the nasals exhibit a pair of rugosities which 
at once suggest the possession of a pair of horns, and Mr. 

♦See Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. vii, 1895, p. 373. 
tSee Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. vol. v, 1893, p. 86. 
JSee Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. vol. vi, 1894, p. 207. 
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Hatcher has recently shown that this species is followed by 
another, related to the John Day genus Diceratherium Marsh. 
The distinctive features of the skull are the high, narrow 
occiput and powerful sagittal crest, etc." 

From the above it will be seen that the type of A. tridacty- 
ium belongs to the series, with skulls characterized by Prof. 
Osborn as high, long and narrow and in which the *' nasals 
are perfectly smooth " ; while the type of D, proavitum per- 
tains to the other series with skulls characterized by Prof. 
Osborn as shorter, lower and broader and with prominent 
rugosities upon the nasals. 

As shown by the above quotation Prof. Osborn has stated 
that these two varieties are not due to age, but that they may 
be partly sexual. In view of the fact that we do not find in 
the skulls of recent rhinoceroses or other perissodactyls simi- 
lar sexual variations, I think it fair to conclude that these 
variations are not sexual, but of generic and specific import- 
ance. I therefore retain Diceratherium proavitttm as distinct 
both generically and specifically from Accra ther ium tridacty- 
ium Osborn; unless we abolish altogether the genus Dice- 
ratherium and with it Aceratherium and call them all Rhin- 
oceros as has been done by Flower and Lydekker,* but which 
does not seem advisable. 

Prof. Osborn's objection to considering the rugosities on 
the nasals of D, proavitum as indicative of horns because he 
finds similar rugosities on the zygomata and over the orbits 
can scarcely be considered tenable, since the latter rugosities 
are not in a position at all relative to that known to have 
been occupied by horns in later forms from the John Day 
beds, and very similar rugosities may be seen on the zygoma- 
ta and over the orbits in the recent rhinoceroses which are 
known to bear horns on the nasals. 

Aside from the rugosities, there are other evidences even 
more in favor of considering them as having borne horns; 
such as the great thickening of the nasals (shown in fig. la) 
in order to give them the necessary strength to support the 
horns, and the low, short and broad sagittal crest as shown 
in fig. 1. Furthermore, the geological horizon (Protoceras 
hedis) in which the type was found is just that in which we 

♦See Mammals Living and Extinct, pp. 410-411, 
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should expect to find the ancestor of the John Day form. 
When the hitter beds shall have been as carefully explored as 
have the White River beds there will doubtless be found a 
series of forms running gradually from D, jwoavitum in the 
Protoceras beds to />. ndvemun Marsh in the John Day. The 
rugosities in the former species are, it is true, not nearly so 
prominent as in the latter, but they are in the proper posi- 
tion, and that they supported incipient horns is shown by 
every collateral character which we should reasonably expect 
to find in the White River ancestor of the John Day form ; it 
should therefore be considered as ancestral to that form. 

I present here for comparison in figs. 1 and 2 the sup. view 
of the type of />. pronvitum and a reproduction of Prof. Os- 
born's figure showing same view of A. tridnctylum. The ru- 
gosities on the nasals in the latter as shown by Prof. Osborn's 
descriptions in the text and as stated by the draftsman are 
taken not from the type^ but from another skull, referred to 
the same species. In fig. 1 the broad nasals, entirely conceal- 
ing the premaxillaries, the position of the fronto-nasal suture 
and the low, short, broad sagittal crest are especially note- 
worthy as r?ontrasting with the same characters in fig. 2. 

Fig. 1. Sup. view of type of D. proavitnvi (No. 10965) 1-5 nat. size. 

Fig. la. Cross-sectioD of nasals immediately in front of horns, two 
fifths nat. size. Drawn by R. Weber. 

Fig. 2. Sup. view of A. tridactyium^ 1-5 oat. size, after Osborn. 
Drawn by R. Weber. 

The principal distinctive characters of D. procivitnm and A. tridocty- 
lum may be tabulated as follows i 



I>. proavitum. 

Skull rather short, low and broad. 
Nasals very thick » broad, and with 
prominent rugosities on sup. sur- 
face. Frontonasal suture only a 
little in front of orbits. Sagittal 
crest broad, short and low, almost 
disappearing. 



A. tridactylum. 

Skull long, high and narrow. 
Nasals slender and perfectly smooth 
on sup. surface. Frontonasal su- 
ture situated well in front of or 
bits. Sagittal crest high, long and 
narrow. 



THE FISHER METEORITE. 
•CHEMICAL AND MINERAL COMPOSITION. 

Ry N. H. WiNCHELL, MinneapoliH. 

For the purpose of further determination of the mineral 
which resembles maskelvnite, two micro-chemical tests were 
made. The particles are so small that no chemical examination 
is practicable; viz»: 
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1. Particles belonging to group 2, i. e. glass. 

2. Particles of a translucent mineral which showed angu- 
lar fracture, and but little or no cleavage, presumed to be the 
doubly refracting mineral which is like maskelynite, and pos- 
sibly represented by groups 5 and 6. 

With the first the test revealed lime and a little soda. With 
the second were developed, along with fluosilicates of lime, a 
liberal sprinkling of hexagonal rods of fluosilicate of soda. 

There is not enough of this mineral present to warrant an 
attempt at quantitative analysis. It remains therefore unde- 
cided whether the meteorite contains maskelynite. The evi- 
dences in favor of its presence are: 

1. A feebly polarizing mineral, low in double refraction, 
occurring in the midst of the chondri and elsewhere. 

2. This mineral shows little or no cleavage. 

3. It contains lime and soda. 

4. The glass from which it seems to have crystallized also 
contains soda, and no soda has been detected in the other min- 
erals.* 



Chemical Analysis of the Fisher Meteorite. 

By C. P. Berkey, University of Miunosota. 

An analysis was made of some small fragments of this me- 
teorite. Preliminary qualitative tests showed the following 
elements: Silicon, aluminium, iron, nickel, calcium, magnesi- 
um, and sulphur. Silicon occurs as the oxide, forming the 
mineral tridymite and also occurs in the silicates maskelynite^ 
olivine^ and enstatite. Aluminium, calcium and magnesium 
and a part of the iron occur in the silicates. Nickel is pres- 
ent native or possibly forming an alloy with the iron. Iron is 
present in three forms, metallic iron, ferrous oxides in the sil- 
icates, and ferric oxide chiefly as an oxidation product from 
the native metal. 

Sulphur is present in small quantity in the mineral troilite. 
No alkali metals were found. 

The bulk analysis gave : 



♦Unavoidable obstacles have delayed the conclusion of this examina- 
tion. The reader is referred to this journal for former accounts of this 
meteorite, viz, vol. xvii, pp. 173, 234, and to Comptes Rendus des S4- 
anccH de V Acad^vde des Sciences^ Paris, 16 Mar. 1896. 
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should expect to find the ancestor of the John Day form. 
When the hitter beds shall have been as carefully explored an 
have the White River beds there will doubtless be found a 
series of forms running gradually from D. pronvitum in the 
Protoceras beds to />. advenum Marsh in the John Day. The 
rugosities in the former species are, it is true, not nearly so 
prominent as in the latter, but they are in the proper posi- 
tion, and that they supported incipient horns is shown by 
every collateral character which we should reasonably expect 
to find in the White River ancestor of the John Day form; it 
should therefore be considered as ancestral to that form. 

I present here for comparison in figs. 1 and 2 the sup. view 
of the type of Z>. pronvitum and a reproduction of Prof. Os- 
born's figure showing same view of A. tridnctylum. The ru- 
gosities on the nasals in the latter as shown by Prof. Osborn's 
descriptions in the text and as stated by the draftsman are 
taken not from the type, but from another skull, referred t(> 
the same species. In fig. 1 the broad nasals, entirely conceal- 
ing the premaxillaries, the position of the fronto-nasal suture 
and the low, short, broad sagittal crest are especially note- 
worthy as contrasting with the same characters in fig. 2. 

Fig. 1. Sup. view of type of D.proavitnm (No. 10965) 1-5 nat. size. 

Fig. la. Cross-sectioD of nasals immediately in front of horns, two- 
tifths nat. size. Drawn by R. Weber. 

Fig. 2. Sup. view of A. tridactyiuni^ 1-5 oat. size, after Osborn. 
Drawn by R. Weber. 

The principal distinctive characters of D. proavitum and A. tridaciy- 
lum may be tabulated as follows : 



D. proavitum. 

Skull rather short, low and broad. 
Nasals very thick» broad, and with 
prominent rugosities on sup. sur- 
face. Frontonasal suture only a 
little in front of orbits. Sagittal 
crest broad, short and low, almost 
di8api>earing. 



A, tridaetylum. 

Skull long, high and narrow. 
Nasals slender and perfectly smooth 
on sup. surface. Fronto-nasal su- 
ture situated well in front of or- 
bits. Sagittal crest high, long and 
narrow. 



THE FISHER METEORITE. 
•CHEMICAL AND MINERAL COMPOSITION. 

Ry N. H. WiNCHELL, MinneapoliH. 

For the purpose of further determination of the mineral 
which resembles maskelvnite, two micro-chemical tests were 
made. The particles are so small that no chemical examination 
is practicable; viz.: 
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printed pages that have been devoted to these terranes; but 
which, in too many cases, is left wholly screened under the 
vagueness of presentation, or is left to be adjusted by some 
later investigator, who, not being familiar with the locality 
nor with the precise scope of the terms already employed, 
doubles the difficulty by duplication or division. There is, 
therefore, no legitimate recourse open to the present genera- 
tion of geologists but to resort to the "law of priority" in 
the selection of terms for stratigraphic divisions, and to rele- 
gate to synomymy all later terms applied to the same forma- 
tions, so soon as it is sufficiently demonstrated that the form- 
ation named in the two countries, or in neighboring states, 
really is the same. 

There is, of course, one other method to be pursued, a prac- 
tice that is introduced into the United States by the United 
States Geological Survey, viz. : begin de novo, re-examine and 
remap all the formations previously mapped and named, and 
apply to them new terms, ignoring all previous designations. 
That may be justifiable on the part of a grand national sur- 
vey, from some points of view, but from others it is not. In- 
deed, it is quite unjustifiable and unjust, from the historical 
point of view, and also will serve in the distant future to 
breed still greater confusion and discord; for, however great 
the present authority with which results are reached and 
names applied to the formations, the future will certainly fur- 
nish a greater and a more exact science, and our present 
labors will be considered juvenile in comparison with those, 
and will perhaps be swept into the waste-basket with as little 
compunction as we so treat the labors of our own predeces- 
sors. Therefore geological nomenclature cannot be consid- 
ered stable, except momentarily, unless it be based, as already 
stated, on the laic of priority, same as in the biological sci- 
ences. 

This basis of nomenclature Prof. Renevier has adopted, 
and that gives to his scheme a standing value and durability 
which will commend it for many years to all geologists. 

Unfortunately one geologist cannot compass fully the liter- 
ature, and judge of the value of all the contributions from 
all parts of the world. The author of this paper therefore 
advised with many European fellow-geologists, and it maybe 
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Silica Si O2 41.16 per cent. 

Alumina AI2O3 6.60 

Iron Calculated as Fe 24.26 

Magnesia Mg O 19.03 

Lime CaO 4.34 

Nickel Calculated as Ni 2.26 

Sulphur S traces 

Total 97.65 per cent. 

In the a;bove analysis all of the compounds appear in the 
correct chemical combination with the exception of iron and 
sulphur. Sulphur should appear as FeS, but the small amount 
obtained made such estimate impracticable. A part of the 
24.26% of iron should be estimated as FeO and also a part as 
Fe203 which will then bring the analysis to the proper total 
amount. 

The lacking 2.35% should properly be accounted for in this 
way. 6.89% of iron disposed of in this way satisfies the chem- 
ical proportions. 



EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



The Geological Chronology of Renkvier. 

There is published in the Covipte Rendu of the sixth ses- 
sion of the International Congress of Geologists, Zurich, 
April, 1897, an extended review of geological stratigraphy, 
by Prof. E. Renevier, of the University of Lausanne. This 
paper is a re-edition of a previous scheme of the sediment- 
ary formations, and hence it embodies the results of long 
study on a subject to which the author has devoted much 
labor. It deserves, therefore, to be received with a cordial 
welcome, and despite its errors, if such it has. the geologists 
of the world will render their gratitude to Prof. Renevier for 
a sincere and persistent attempt to systematize the strati- 
graphic nomenclature of their science. 

It goes without saying that it is vain to attempt to satisfy 
all, in such a work. There are so many special phenomena, 
viewed by so many different geologists, from so many points 
of view and under so varied opportunities of reaching the 
truth, that much confusion and even of contrariety of opinion 
have arisen, a fact which sometimes is plainly reflected from the 
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printed pages that have been devoted to these terranes; but 
which, in too many cases, is left wholly screened under the 
vagueness of presentation, or is left to be adjusted by some 
later investigator, who, not being familiar with the locality 
nor with the precise scope of the terms already employed, 
doubles the difficulty by duplication or division. There is, 
therefore, no legitimate recourse open to the present genera- 
tion of geologists but to resort to the *'law of priority" in 
the selection of terms for stratigraphic divisions, and to rele- 
gate to synomymy all later terms applied to the same forma- 
tions, so soon as it is sufficiently demonstrated that the form- 
ation named in the two countries, or in neighboring states, 
really is the same. 

There is, of course, one other method to be pursued, a prac- 
tice that is introduced into the United States by the United 
States Geological Survey, viz. : begin de novo, re-examine and 
remap all the formations previously mapped and named, and 
apply to them new terms, ignoring all previous designations. 
That may be justifiable on the part of a grand national sur- 
vey, from some points of view, but from others it is not. In- 
deed, it is quite unjustifiable and unjust, from the historical 
point of view, and also will serve in the distant future to 
breed still greater confusion and discord; for, however great 
the present authority with which results are reached and 
names applied to the formations, the future will certainly fur- 
nish a greater and a more exact science, and our present 
labors will be considered juvenile in comparison with those, 
and will perhaps be swept into the waste-basket with as little 
compunction as we so treat the labors of our own predeces- 
sors. Therefore geological nomenclature cannot be consid- 
ered stable, except momentarily, unless it be based, as already 
stated, on the laio of priority, same as in the biological sci- 
ences. 

This basis of nomenclature Prof. Renevier has adopted, 
and that gives to his scheme a standing value and durability 
which will commend it for many years to all geologists. 

Unfortunately one geologist cannot compass fully the liter- 
ature, and judge of the value of all the contributions from 
all parts of the world. The author of this paper therefore 
advised with many European fellow-geologists, and it maybe 
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true to say that, for the distinctively European terranes, es- 
pecially for all those later than the Paleozoic, the classifica- 
tion which he has adopted, and the nomenclature published, 
will be found acceptable to the great majority of geologists, 
the world over. This cannot be said of the Paleozoic, and 
especially of the Lower Paleozoic. His list of advisers em- 
braces no American, and among the English he names Lap- 
worth only. While, therefore, the face of his "Resume du 
chronographie chronologique" to an American has a decid- 
edly European aspect, to the English geologist it must pre- 
sent an aspect decidedly continental. Perhaps the most re- 
markable feature in the tabulation is a rather promiscuous 
sprinkling of American terms near the bottom of the table, 
for they are inserted without due reference either to their sig- 
nificance and scope, or to their proper correlation. The most 
of the late American researches on the lowest stratified rocks 
are not expressed, and, strange to say, having chosen Lap- 
worth as collaborator of the Silurian, he sets aside Lap- 
worth's judgment on an. important question of stratigraphy 
and nomenclature relating to North American Paleozoic, and 
introduces, in the foremost rank, as characteristic and au- 
thentic, some American terms that are but rarely seen in re- 
cent American literature devoted to this horizon. Following 
is the author's arrangement of the bottom of the Paleozoic 
and the older rocks : 



Periode ou Systftme. 



Epoque on S6rie. 



Agre ou Etage. 



Synonymes R6n6raux 
les plus U8it6s. 



Silurique 



Arch^ique 



Silurien 



i Ludlovien 
j Wenlockein 
( Landov^rien 



< 



( Caradocien 

Ordovicien j Landeilien 

( Ari^nigien 

( Potsdamien 

Cambrian j M^nt^vieo 

( G^orgieo 



Huronien, 



( K^weenien 
I P^bidien 

] ( Arvonien 

I Lauren tien \ Dim^tien 

l^ ( L^vesien 



) Grothlandien ou 
y Silurien 
) 8up<$rieur. 

) Silurien infer, ou 
[ CambrioD 
) 8up<^rieur. 

\ Tr<$madocien. 

V Acadien. 

) Taconien (Lapw.) 

) Pr<$cambrien 
5 ou Algonkien. 

Arch6en. 
Azoique. 
ProtosEoique 
ou £k>zoique. 
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There are several striking features, which we will not here 
designnte errors, to which attention may be specially di- 
rected : 

1. The Silurian, as a system, covers and includes the 
Cambrian, and the term Cambrian is reduced to the rank of 
such a term as Ordovician. 

2. Silurian as an epoch is made to include only what is 
usually known as Upper Silurian. 

3. The terms Upper Silurian and Lower Silurian are given 
as synonyms, the former of *• Silurian" and the latter of Or- 
dovician. 

4. The Taconic is placed above the Keweenawan. 

5. The Taconic is given as a synonym of the Lower Cam- 
brian, on the authority of Prof. Lapworth, who, according to 
the author, wished to substitute it in the scheme for the term 
Georgian. 

6. The Keweenawan is placed in the Huronian, that being 
the position in which the rocks it includes were placed by 
Logan and Murray when they first defined the Huronian. 

7. The whole space occupied by the above is about one- 
sixth of the space of the whole column of formations, which 
expresses a wrong idea of the relative time which they rep- 
resent in geological history ; it is probable that these terranes 
consumed, in their accumulation, as much time as all subse- 
quent geological time, and to them have been given as much 

study and as much literature as to all the later formations 
combined. 

8. The Arvonian and Dimetian are placed in the Lauren- 
tian, but the Pebidian is put in the Huronian; whereas, ac- 
cording to Sir Archibald Geikie, these are intrusives and be- 
long in the Lower Cambrian. 

It is evident to any geologist who is familiar with the geol- 
ogy of the Lower Cambrian and of the Archean, that this is 
a very inadequate and incorrect presentation. It is further 
evident that it is difficult, perhaps impossible, for any geolo- 
gist who has spent his time for several decades in the study 
of the stratigraphic distinctions of the Tertiary and of the 
Mesozoic, to fairly understand the magnitude of the earlier 
terranes, or to apprehend the great place they occupy in the 
history and the literature of the science. 
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Rohn's Collection op Lake Superior Rocks. 

It is a pleasure to commend to geologists the collections ol" 
rock specimens illustrating the petrography of the lake Su- 
perior region, which have been prepared by Mr. Oscar Rohn 
of Madison. Wisconsin. 

The collections are of a high order of excellence. The spec- 
imens are of the freshest material from localities selected un- 
der the supervision of professor Van Hise and are of remark- 
ably uniform and correct proportions. 

They are accompanied by large chips for the preparation 
of thin sections. They illustrate the pre-Cambrian formations 
of a classical region and are rendered increasingly valuable 
by the references which accompany each specimen to the works 
of Pumpelly, Marvine, Irving, Van Hise, Lawson and Bayley. 

It is possible, with such a collection, to master the petrog- 
raphy of this famous district to a degree which would be oth- 
erwise unattainable. 

The remoteness of the region and the expense of a journey 
render a visit impracticable to the average student. 

Such typical illustrative material, systematically described 
by high authorities, assists in the understanding of all meta- 
morphosed crystalline rocks and is invaluable to educational 
institutions and to students of pre-Cambrian geology in any 

country. f. b. 

The Terminations -ic and- -ical. 

There is much confusion in the use of these affixes, and the 

following rule, promulgated by theU. S. Geological Survey, is 

not only authoritative and well founded, but has been very 

generally adopted by the geologists of the United States. 

N. H. w. 
27. To insure uniformity of practice in the speiling^of a large class of 
scientific words ending in ic and ical, as geologic, geological, geographic, 
geographical, etc., the following preferences are suggested for the con- 
sideration of those who demur to the practice of dropping the al entire- 
ly — the only usage deemed cfjnsistent with the claims of im improved 
orthography : 

(a) Terms designating natural phenomena, relatioDS, conditions, pro- 
ducts, etc., may epd with ic. 

(b) Terms designating the works of man — research, literature, spec- 
ulation, etc., — may end with ical. 

Applying these rules to the terms geologic and geological for example- 
we get : 
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Geologic formation. Geological survey, 

structure, map, 

conditions, bulletin, 

relations, report, 

evidences, exploration, 

period, hypothesis, 

age, time, etc. society. 

(^^Suggestions for the preparation of manuscript and illustrations for 
publication by the U.S. Geological Survey." By W. A. Croflfut. Jan. 
1892. P. 8.) 

REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 

LITERATURE. 



Syllabus of General GeoUtgy for Students, with definitions and refer- 
vnces. By Christopher W. Hall. (8vo, 127 pp.; Minneapolis, The 
University Book Store, 1897.) This syllabus, planned as a guide for 
students in the study of the general principles of geology, is intended 
more especially for the use of the author's classes in the University of 
Minnesota. Hence there is considerable of local illustration and atten- 
tion is called, by excursions when possible, to those geologic phenome- 
na which find expression in the vicinity of Minneapolis. This feature, 
however, will by no means destroy the usefulness of the syllabus in oth- 
er institutions of learning, as the purely local matter can be disregard - 
ed and similar material for any locality can be supplied by the in- 
structor . 

The subject is divided into two parts — physical geology and histori- 
cal geology. Under the first are included geo-dynamics, structural ge- 
olopry* physiographic geology and mineralogy; while under the second 
are petrographic, paleontologic and stratigraphic geology. This man- 
ner of division is followed throughout the syllabus excepting on the 
sixth page where the author presents his general classification of the 
science of geology, dividing it into three main sub-divisions, — geogra- 
phy, petrology and paleontology. The first includes meteorology, ocean- 
ography and physiography; the second, geo-dynamics, structural geol- 
Tigy, mineralogy and petrography; and the third, paleobotany, paleo- 
zoology and stratigraphy. 

There are two important characteristics of this syllabus which ren- 
der it possibly unique among geological syllabi, —first the presence of 
definitions and second the wealth of detail. The definitions are numer- 
ous, but brief, and in many of them the wording is that of the author. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that the exact wording of any 
definition, adopted by a geologist, as evinced in the numerous text books 
on this science, frequently differ slightly from that given by any other 
writer in this line. The size of the syllabus (127 octavo pages of brevier 
type) is an indication of the amount of detail which it contains. This 
detailed treatment of the subject represents a great amount of work on 
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the part of the author and will be of advantage to the student who is 
already somewhat acquainted with the elements of geology. But the 
reviewer questions the advisability of presenting so much dt^tail to the 
student who is totally unfamiliar with elementary geology, and who has 
only a brief pariod, possibly one or two terms, to devote to this subject. 
But at the same time to the teacher who must present the subject thus 
briefly and to the som'^what advanced student this character of the syl- 
labus will appeal favorably. u. s. « 

The Glacial Lake Agassiz. By Warren UphaM. Monograph xxv, 
U. S. Greological Survey: i^. xxiv, 658 pp. 38 pis. Washington, 1896. 
Geologists on both continents have awaited for some time the appear- 
ance of this elaborate monograph on the great glacial lake which once 
occupied central North America, whose features had been partially 
tlescribed in previous papers by Mr. Upham aud touched upon by 
other observers. The several years devoted by Mr. Upham to the field 
work aud elaboration of results bear excellent fruit in the carefully di- 
gested and admirably arranged discussion found in this volume which 
made its appearance a few months ago. The work so well begun under 
the Minnesota Survey has been greatly increased in value by the ex- 
tension afforded by the United States and Canadian Surveys. 

After a general introduction outlining the lake area and early ob- 
servations, together with methods of study pursued by the author, the 
reader is made acquainted with the physical features of the area 
covered by the lake and of neighboring districts. The geologic forma- 
tions underlying the drift are then discussed and their relationship to 
the physical features briefly touched upon. These formations are dis- 
cussed both in the light of surface outcrops and of deep well records. 
The author concludes that the greater part of the area of lake Agaspiz 
was once covered by Cretaceous deposits and that the main physical 
features have been produced in post-Cretaceous time by processes of 
denudation following a widespread or epeirogenic uplift. A broad 
plain or base leveled region was formed far below the uplifted Cre- 
taceous surface, whose reduction to base level is thought to have occu- 
pied not only the Kocene and Miocene periods but also most of the 
Pliocene. This base leveled region, stretching from the Rocky mount 
ains eastward to the Archaean hills on the east l>order of lake Agassiz, 
and northwestward past Hudson bay is thought to have been drained 
in Tertiary time into the Atlantic between Labrador and the southern 
point of Greenland. An uplift of this base leveled region followed in 
the late Pliocene, during which the trough of lake Agassiz is supposed 
to have been formed. The depression of Hudson bay beneath the sea 
is referred to the time of culmination and departure of the great ice 
sheet. The course of the pre-Glacial rivers flowing from the Creta- 
ceous area west of lake Agassiz after the late Pliocene uplift, was 
probably northeastward across the Hudson bay basin. The present 
channel of the Missouri river, as shown by general Warren and profes- 
sor Todd, dates only from the Glacial period. The pre-Glacial drain- 
age of the upper Missouri watershed may have occupied the James 
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river valley and led northward from it or perhaps continued across it 
eastward to the Red River of the North. 

Following this discussion there is a brief review of the Glacial period 
in North America and discussion of glacial deposits. A map of the 
glaciated area of North America shows the position of the "Wisconsin*' 
boundary as well as the older Glacial boundary and of lakes Bonneville, 
Lahontan and Agassiz. The courses of glacial movement are indicated 
more completely than in any map of North America before published and 
several pages of text are covered with a list of striae in the north part 
of the continent, presented as an appendix to the volume. The shifting 
or change in direction of ice currents in Minnesota and neighboring 
districts, which was brought to notice some years ago by Mr. Upham, 
is here treated in connection with a description of the several moraines 
of the Wisconsin series. Very little attention is given the older drift 
sheets of America, and the intervals of deglaciation by which they are 
separated from each other and from the Wisconsin drift. As a conse- 
quence the discussion may give the impression that the production of 
the Wisconsin series of moraines occupied the greater part of the 
Glacial period, a view which the author would certainly not wish to 
maintain. 

The history of lake Ag^issiz which forms the central theme of the 
paper is introduced by a brief reference to the evidence by which the 
former existence of glacial lakes is recognized, five evidences being 
noted as follows: (1) Their channels of outlet over the present water 
parting; (2) cliffs eroded along portions of the shore by the lake waves: 
(3) beach ridges of gravel and sand; (4) delta deposits formed by in- 
flowing streams; and (5) fine sediments spread widely over the lacus- 
trine area. Of these evidences the one most definite in its testimony to 
the influence of the ice sheet is the lake outlet. These outlets in sev- 
eral cases are found leading away from basins which are now drained 
by continuous descent in the opposite direction. The basins present 
no indication that the lakes were formed by any land barrier across 
their lower portions, which has since been removed by erosion or by 
depression. The case is made very strong where shore lines that con- 
nect with the former outlet are found to rise in elevation when traced 
toward the present outlet instead of sinking in that direction, as they 
would do if there had been a removal of the barrier by depression. 
That such is conspicuously the case with the shores of lake Agassiz 
has been brought to notice in earlier papers by Mr. Upham and is well 
shown in the course of this monograph. In view of this clear evidence 
against the occurrence of a land barrier it seems remarkable that the 
hypothesis of a land barrier, as the cause for lake Agassiz, should have 
been favored by professor Dana in the last edition of his Manual. (See 
pp. 947 948, 985-986). Lake Agassiz is but one of several glacial lakes 
which existed in the northern United States and Canada and the oc- 
currence of several of these glacial lakes is briefly touched upon by Mr. 
Upham. 

Evidence is produced to show that lake Agassiz became gradually 
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extended northward with the departure of the ice sheet. This 
evidence consists not only in the occurrence of morainic belts in the 
basin occupied by the lake, but also in the absence of the upper beach 
in the northern latitudes. The upper or Herman beach can be traced 
on the west side of lake Agassiz from the outlet northward to the north 
part of the Pembina escarpment, a few miles north of the international 
boundary, but has not been found farther north. During the time oc- 
cupied in the formation of the Herman beach four moraines were 
formed and the ice border withdrew about 150 miles in Minnesota and 
150 to 200 miles in North Dakota and southern Manitoba. Mr. Upham 
thinks it probable that the border withdrew not less than 300 miles in 
the Red River valley, where lake Agassiz produced a more rapid break- 
ing down of the ice margin than on the neighboring land surfaces. At 
the close of this stage of the lake the outlet had been cut down at least 
25 feet and possibly 50 feet but this erosion was entirely in glacial de- 
posits. 

At the close of the Herman stage the lake probably had aa area of 
about 26,000 square miles but it is thought to have subsequently ex- 
panded to at least 100,000 square miles or about the combined area of 
Wisconsin and Illinois and considerably more than the combined area 
of the five great Laurentian lakes. Before northeastward outlets be- 
gan to drain lake Agassiz the border of the ice sheet had probably been 
melted back from the present lake Winnepeg far toward Hudson bay 
and the outlet at the south had been cut down to a depth of about 90 
feet below the level of the Herman beach. With the uncovering of the 
Nelson river, lake Agassiz ceased to be held by the ice barrier and be- 
came lake Winnepeg. 

In the south part of the area of lake Agassiz live principal beaches 
have been observed and named from towns in Minnesota near which 
they are well exhibited, the Herman, Norcross, Tintah, Campbell and 
McCauleyville beaches. These beaches separate into distinct beachlets 
when traced north into Manitoba, there being seven beachlets corres- 
ponding to the single Herman beach at the southern outlet, two beach- 
lets each for the Norcross and Tintah, and three each for the Campbell 
and McCauleyville beaches. After the lake obtained its earliest out- 
let to the northeast it formed fourteen shore lines. There are thus 
thirty-one separate shore lines in the northern portion of this lake area 
and nearly all extend south of the international boundary. The 
changes in level during the period of southward discharge are due 
principally to differential northward uplift, only a small element of 
change being due to lowering of lake level by erosion of its outlet. The 
author estimates that there was a slight uplift of the outlet amounting 
possibly to 90 feet but perhaps not exceeding 50 feet. The north part 
of the basin was uplifted 200 to 3(K) feet or more, the amount becoming 
greater from south to north. The beaches on the eastern shore are 
uplifted more than those on the western and the ratio of the eastward 
ascent to the greater northward ascent indicates that the uplift was 
from south-southwest to north -northeast. The changes of levels were 
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nearly completed during the existence of lake Agassiz while the ice 
sheet formed a barrier to prevent free drainage to Hudson bay from 
lake Winnepeg aod the Red River of the North. A slight change in 
continuation of this uplift has, however, taken place since the ice sheet 
ceased to be a barrier. In discussing the causes for the changes of 
levels it is shown that two causes, gravitation of water toward the ice 
sheet and changes in temperature of the earth's crust due to the ice 
sheet, are of minor consequence, and that epeirogenic movements are 
the chief cause. The author concludes that crust deformation by the 
ice sheet is an important, if not the main cause of the changes of level, 
there being downward movement beneath the thicker part of the ice 
followed by a partial return to the pre-Glacial attitude upon the disap- 
pearance of the load at the close of the Glacial period. He inclines to 
the view that there is plastic material at depths of but a few miles 
which was displaced somewhat by the sinking of the earth's crust 
under the ice weight and which flowed back by gravitation when the 
load was removed, thus restoring the crust approximately to its former 
position. In this connection attention is called to the fact that epeiro- 
genic movements have been close accompaniments of glaciation 
throughout the world, and a causal relationship between these move- 
ments and glaciation is inferred. 

The duration of lake Agassiz is estimated from the size of the outlet 
and the strength of the beaches to have been included within a period 
not more than one-seventh the length of the period since the ice sheet 
disappeared from the Laurentian highlands. This period the author 
thinks to be but 6,000 to 8,000 years in length, his estimate being 
based upon various measurements and computations by independent 
investigators concerning the length of post-Glacial time. The duration 
of lake Agassiz is, therefore, placed at 1,000 years or less. The great 
deltas on its borders, formed by inflowing streams, which in some cases 
contain several cubic miles of material, are thought to have been built 
up largely from the deposits contributed by the melting ice sheet, 
while still covering the head water portions of the valleys with which 
they are connected. Their bulk in some cases is more than sufficient 
to till these valleys. It is, therefore, difficult to make an estimate of 
the duration of the lake by a measurement of these deltas. In the re- 
viewer's opinion few of the time estimates upon which Mr. Upham's 
calculations are based are substantiated by such accurate data as are 
brought forward in support of his estimates and conclusions on other 
subjects. The treatment of time relations if at present necessarily 
somewhat defective both because of the me^gerness of available data 
for computation and the imperfections in method of calculating. The 
wide range in recent estimates of the duration of Niagara falls (from 
.3,500 years to 32,000 or more) illustrates the uncertainty of such com- 
putations as are used by Mr. Upham in determining the duration of 
lake Agassiz. 

Thus far shells of but five species of moUusks have been found in the 
beaches discussed in this monograph. These are all fresh water 
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species. In the beaches connected with the southerD outlet a at:.- 
species has been found. Unio ellipaU Lea, a common speciwj ofti- 
upper Mississippi region. The remainder are found in a beach rt 
nected with a northeastern outlet. The scarcity of life in thiiok- 
may support the view of brief duration, though the coldnewoftk- 
waters was probaljly influential in checking the spread of oioliuecan ;i^ 
There appears to have been a general absence of life in otbtfrpjit- 
lakes of the.northern United States and Canada throughout m-^ii' 
their existence. As yet it is not known that any of them becaoMi- 
stocked with life until glacial conditions had ceased their influencf. 

About 200 pages are devoted to a detailed description of thegh*^ 
of lake Agassiz, embracing the author's work and additional y\i'•^ 
furnished by Mr. J. B. Tyrrell, of the Canadian survey. Th*^'^ 
criptions are accompanied by a series of maps which set forth theJ- 
tribution and relations of the beaches very clearly. The rno&cr^ 
throughout is well illustrated by maps, views and diagrams. 

In addition to the discussion of the history of this region a (""ttf^ 
hensive statement concerning its economic resources is presTr; 
Sixty pages are devoted to the artesian and common wells of th^E^ 
river valley, and analyses of their waters. The use of artesiaD i J-*f 
for irrigation is briefly discussed. The agricultural resources of !-• 
far famed wheat belt are given forty-two pages and the geolop«k.> } 
sources whichare rather meager are given eight pages. There an* t5 j 
appendices, one presenting a table of glacial stria?, the other DOt« ^^ \ 
cerning the aboriginal earthworks found within and near the apt ^ 
lake Agassiz. f. ^ I 

The Olaaial Brick Clays of Rhode Island and southexjstern -Vi" 
chuHetts. By N. S. Shaler, J. B. Woodworth, and C. F. M-aksi' 
(From the Seventeenth Annual Report, U. S. Geol. Survey, forlS<»^ 
Part I, pp. 951-1004, with two plates and ten figures in the text: Wi«fc 
ingt^n, 1896.) The average thickness of the till in eastern MaflBTi'- 
setts is estimated about 15 to 20 feet, and the proportion of its roatfn;. 
which has the same character as the stratified clays and finely po'^- 
ized rock flour forming the beds described in this report is thoagii^ 
be only about ten per cent. Therefore the extensive and thick \^ 
fine stratified drift found at low levels, and chiefly northwartl at tS 
mouths of valleys, from New Jersey to Nova Scotia, derived fnnn t!' 
glacial erosion, are regarded as proof that the North Ampricac *^* 
sheet, like the glaciers of Switzerland, discharged far more of its b 
drift by subglacial streams than the part which remained in thee 
raines and general sheet of till. From the absence of ripple mark* t"^^ 
current bedding, Prof. Shaler infers that the coast was depresw^^* 
oral hundred feet, being covered to that extent by the sea adjoimnc*-' 
receding ice-front, when these clays were deposited. 

The geological sequence and geographical distribution of theclajt**^ 
of this region are described by Mr. Woodworth, with a careful disr-* 
sion of the time relations of the glacial and stratified drift foruarj:- 
in Nantucket, Martha's Vineyard, and Block island, and on theff>i= 
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land northward. He recognizes three stages or epochs of glacial ad- 
vance, divided by intervals of recession : and he refers the deposition of 
the stratified clays mainly to the closing part of the second glacial epoch. 
This appears to correspond with the lowan glaciation in the Mississippi 
basin, with its attendant deposition of the greater part of the Missis- 
sippi valley loess. 

Marbutand Woodworth, in the third chapter of this paper, give many 
details of the clays about Boston, where they estimate that the marine 
submergence at the principal stage of clay deposition exceeded 100 feet. 
Sections of thick stratified clays are found in a few places overlain by 
till : and in Somerville such later till is amassed in drumlins. The 
bedded clays, referred to the time of glacial retreat at the beginning of 
the last interglacial stage or epoch, are believed to have been covered 
and largely eroded by a subsequent great ice advance which reached 
south to the terminal moraines of Nantucket and Cape Cod, Martha's 
Vineyard, and Block and Long islands. 

This paper is noteworthy as the first to claim for the Atlantic seaboard 
a series of glacial advances and recessions similar to those of the interior 
of the United States, with a very long interval between the earliest and 
the latest glaciation. The conclusion that the great recession of the 
ice-sheet accompanied with the deposition of the stratified clays, from 
near the farthest limit of glaciation back at least to Boston, was follow- 
ed by a re-advance to almost the same limit as before, is not so fully 
supported as the greater lowan glacial re advance, which indeed appar- 
ently belonged to an earlier time in the Glacial period. No remains of 
an interglacial soil and forest are discovered in New England, nor east- 
ward of Ohio, like those which farther west lie beneath the lowan till. 

w. u. 

The Moraines of the Missouri Coteau and their Attendant Deposits. 
By James Edward Todd. (Bulletin No. 144, U. S. Geol. Survey, pp.71, 
with 21 plates and three figures in the text. 189G.) The chief theme of 
this bulletin is a detailed description of the looped and complex series 
of marginal moraines which were accumulated on the borders of the Da- 
kota lobe of the ice-sheet during its retreat from the Missouri river on 
the boundary between Nebraska and South Dakota, northward to the 
Northern Pacific railroad. Four stages of the glacial recession are mark- 
ed by concentrically parallel belts of very knolly and bouldery drift, 
which, however, in some parts of their courses interlock and merge one 
with another. Lake Dakota, which occupied the valley of the James 
river for some time after the ice-lobe was melted away, is shown to have 
attained a length of 170 miles, a maximum width of 25 miles, and a depth 
of about 150 feet. Numerous plates, reproduced from photographs, pre- 
sent very clearly the various types of scenery and drift formations of the 
prairie plains and hills of the Dakotas east of the Missouri river, w. u. 

Glacial Observations in the Unianak District, Greenland. By George 
H. Barton. (Report B of the Scientific Work of the Boston Party on 
the Sixth Peary Expedition to Greenland, Technology Quarterly, vol. x, 
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pp. 213-244, with a map, thirteen plates, from photographs, and eight 
figures in the text ; June, 1897.) This tinely illustrated paper treats of 
the inland ice and its valley glaciers in the region of the large Umanak 
fjord, at lat. 71 degrees, near the middle of the west coast of Greenland, 
including the Karaiak, Itivdliarsuk, and many smaller glaciers. The 
ice borders are always very steep to a hight of 20 to 40 feet or more, be- 
iog often precipitous, vertical or overhanging. Nearly everywhere they 
exhibit distinct layers, and the upper ice layers in some places project 
and appear to have moved forward faster than those next below. Very 
little drift was seen inclosed in the ice, even near its base; but well de- 
fined moraines adjoin the ice front or are sometimes separated from it 
by a stream fed by the ice melting. Evidence of recent and long con- 
tinued glacial recession was observed. During the maximum extension 
of the Greenland ice-sheet, it is shown, by its erosion and rounding of 
the rock outlines, that it filled the Umanak fjord, enveloping its islands 
and the contiguous Nugsuak peninsula, and reaching beyond the pres- 
ent outer coastline. Likewise the ice- sheet of BaflSn land is known to have 
flowed out into Baffin bay. The author therefore raises a question, which 
perhaps can never be certainly answered, whether these ice sheets from 
the east and west became confluent, passing thence southward where 
the present sea i» about 2,500 feet deep in Davis strait. With the greater 
preglaciai altitude of the land, s-uch extension of the arctic ice fields 
seems possible or even probable, while yet the mountain tops on the 
border of the high Greenland plateau may have risen at the same time 
as nunataks above the ice surface. w. u. 

A Harkdbook of the Genera of the North Atnerican Pal(vozoic 
Bryozoa. By George B. Simpson. (Fourteenth Annual Report of the 
N. Y. state geologist, 1897, pp. 403-668, pis. 1-25.) The laudable inter- 
est of Prof. James Hall in the younger generation of palaeontologists, 
after having provided us with the excellent guide to the study of the 
Brachiopoda by prof essors James Hall and John M. Clarke, now pre- 
sents ufe with a translation of Felix Bernard's Principles of PalsEJontol- 
ogy, and a * 'Hand book of the Genera of the Noi-th American Palaeozoic 
Bryozod^^ by George B. Simpson. 

The latter work will be especially welcome to students, as the geolog- 
ical and palaeontological importance of the much neglected bryozoanB 
has steadily increased since their rich development in the older form- 
ations of North America became known. 

The handbook begins with a historical introduction, in which a great 
amount of widely scattered literature has been used to show the devel- 
opment of our present conception of the bryozoans. A bibliography of 
the living forms, covering the time from 1599 to 1885, accompanies this 
chapter. This literature has further served to give a quite complete 
description of the anatomy and development of the bryozoans, the un- 
derstanding of which is aided by numerous illustrations. 

The restriction of the following chapter on the classification to an 
enumeration of the families and genera is wise on account of the still 
unsatisfactory condition of the classification of the bryozoans. In 
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agreement with the educational character of the work, Mr. Simpson 
takes a decided stand against "giving too much weight to microscopical 
characters, which not one student in ten can detect, to the neglect of 
more obvious characters, which can be observed by any student of 
ordinary scientific penetration." This refers especially to such micro- 
scopical characters as, for instance, have been found in the structure 
of the cell walls, and which not only needs the trained eye of the micro- 
scopist to be detected, but which also must have been changed by the 
process of fossil izalion. A rather regretable result of the author's re- 
gard for the defects of the students is the omission of a chapter on the 
fossilization and methods of study of these forms, which, on account of 
Mr. Simpson's great experience in investigating these mostly minute 
fossils, would have brought out much valuable information. 

A bibliography of the fossil bryozoa- s of North America and an enum- 
eration of the genera and species of American palaeozoic bryozoans 
with references to authorship and the geologic formation in which they 
occur, are further given. 146 genera and nearly 1,100 species are 
enumerated. 

The principal part of the work, the description of the families and 
genera, is accompanied by numerous text-illustrations and 25 plates of 
generic illustrations, which, drawn by the author himself in his well- 
known artistic and careful manner, undoubtedly constitute one of the 
most attractive and valuable features of the hand-book. The following 
new families: Intraporidce, Actinotrypidce^ Clathroporidce, Thamno- 
trypidcB^ Arthroclemidce^ Rhomboporidce, BactroporidcB^ Chilotrypi- 
4(8, Fifitullporinidce, Odontotrypidce, Ceramoporellidce, Reptaridoe, 
and the genera: Lyroporidra^ Auastomopova, Thamnocella, Sticto- 
eella, Stictoporina, Finiuliporina, Fistuiiporella, Ptilocella, Fistuli' 
poridra and Fistulicella have been created. The Fistuliporidce are 
regarded by the author as true bryozoans, because forms of FifduHpora 
gradually pass into other genera, undoubtedly Bryozoa, The monticu- 
liporoids are also placed with the bryozoans, though the author is con- 
vinced that further study will show that some of the forms, at least, 
must be associated with corals. As Mr. Simpson remarks in the intro- 
duction, "there is but little doubt that all the forms which are here 
placed in the family AmplexopoHdce and other allied forms are not 
Bryoz'ta. Any form which increases by fissiparity or by coenenchymal 
gemmation, must of necessity be considered as a coral." Numerousex- 
tracts of the discussions of Nicholson, Waagen and Koch, as well as 
the last investigator's observations on the various forms of gemmation 
and fissiparity are given in order to enable the student to form his own 
opinion on the systematic position of the monticuliporoids. 

It is much to be hoped that the accomplished pelaeontologists of the 
survey of the state of New York will continue in their fruitful endeav- 
ors for the students of palaeontology. r. r. 

Description gMogiqne de Java et Madoura^ par Dr. R. D. M. Ver- 
BEEK et R. Fennema, Ingenieurs en chef des mines des Indes Neerlan- 
claises. Two vols., royal octavo, and a geological atlas, Amsterdam, 
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18i>6. This work, begun in 1881 under Verbeek, has been prosecuted, 
with interruptions, till 1896, inchuiing the time required for publication, 
and in the meantime several other geologists have assisted, and several 
other important enterprises have been completed, the most important 
being, perhaps, the exploration of the volcano Krakatoa after the mem- 
orable eruption of August, 1883. 

The geologic range of the rocks described, belonging to Java, is from 
certain ancient schists, seen at the islands Karimoun diawa, wha«e age 
is undetermined but earlier than the Carboniferous, to the Tertiary and 
the modern. There is, however, a great interval from the oldest schists 
to the Cretaceous, unrepresented by any geologic formation. The fol- 
lowing table expresses the percentage of superficies occupied by the va- 
rious rocks. 

per cent- 

The oldest schists (only at KariuK)un diawa).' . 0.0-46 i 

Cretaceous, including eruptive rocks (gabbro, [ 

diabase, quartzose porphyry tej 0.125 [ . .rj 

Eocene, including eruptives 0.232 f A^*^' 

Oligocene, including eruptives 0.004! 

The oldest audesy te and basalt . 723 j 

Neo-Tertiary Mi 14.419 ) 

Neo-Tertiary M2 13.526 1^37.752 

Neo-Tertiary M3 9.807 1 

Leucitic and phonolitic rocks 1 . 590 ) ^^ ^9, 

Volcanoes 26.031 > ^^'^^^ 

Quaternary 21 . 024 / 00 i7n 

Modern 12.440 N '^ ^ • * ^" 

100.000 

If all the superficies older than the Miocene, including the eruptive 
rocks at the base of the Miocene^ be grouped together, they constitute 
therefore, as remarked by the authors, only one per cent, of the surface 
of Java; the Miocene forms 38 per cent.; the volcanic rocks 28 per cent.,, 
and the i>ost-Tertiary sediments 33 per cent. 

The oldest schist, which is supposed to be of the satiie age as that 
which also appears in Sumatra and Borneo, is ct^nsidered to be either 
Devonian or Silurian > 

The Cretaceous beds are referred to the Senomian, but not with pos 
itiveness, there being a scarcity of fossils. 

The sediments of the Tertiary and their volcanoes occupy the chief 
place in the descriptive portions of this work. 

One hundred and thirty -one volcanoes are listed by name, ranging 
from an altitude of 3676 me tres^ to 63 nvetres, Krakatoa being 822 metres. 
Of these volcanoes 29 are said to be active, although any one of them 
is liable to resume activity. The highest v'olcaucjes are, in gew^ral, the 
most active, Krakatoa being kowever an exception. It had, still, been, 
in repose for 203 years before the eruption of 1883. A moderate estimate 
of the amount of matter ejedied at that time makes at least 18 cubic 
kilometres. Compared with this the volume of rock ejected hy the other 
much larger volcanoes of Java must have been at least ten times this- 
volume, and probably more than fifty times, in the form of lava stroamti 
and sheets and volcanic ash and breccia. 
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Id the case of the volcanoes of great hight the composition of the rock 
is most uniform. With the exception of five which consist of leucitic 
and phonolitic rocks, all the others are composed of a pyroxene an- 
desyte and of basalt, with their transitions, and of a little obsidian and 
pumice as acid products. The basic rocks sometimes contain hornblende 
but very rarely become true hornblende andesytes. The pyroxene an- 
desytes contain regularly more of hypersthene than of augite, while in 
the basalts augite displaces hypersthene. *^It is worthy of remark that 
throughout Java the pyroxene andesytes are found conjointly with the 
basalts, but we were not able to prove in any case that these different 
products issued from the same crater. On the contrary in most places 
it is possible to prove with certainty that the pyroxene andesytes, desti- 
tute of olivine, and the basalts, rich in olivine, issued unquestionably 
from different craters.'' This fact and others mentioned by the authors 
show that the **vQic8noes of Java do not all derive their issue from the 
same reservoir, but that they are rather openings of separate small foy- 
ers which retain lavas in different states of acidity, some basalts, others 
pyroxene andesytes and still others a mixture of these two or transition 
rocks. The products of the same crater differ, aside from texture, more 
or less in a low content of olivine. For example, the central crater of 
Krakatoa has constantly supplied pyroxene andesyte: the lateral crater, 
of which the peak of Krakatoa properly speaking forms a part, has sup- 
plied basalt.'' 

The authors find that although the island of Java has been the scene 
of constant eruptive activity from the Eocene to the present there are 
two periods marked by greater energy. The first coincides with the op- 
ening of the Miocene, forming extensive sheets of andesyte, and the 
second at the close of the Teritary, and prior to the present, therefore 
in the Quaternary. Then were formed, for the most part, the numerous 
volcanic summits of Java several of which at the present time rise to 
3000 or more metres above the sea. They consist, for the major part, of 
andesyte and of basalt in the form of slightly coherent materials and of 
lava flows; and exceptionally also of leucitic and phonolitic rocks, which 
had already appeared to some extent in the Tertiary. 

The authors describe the formation of gravels and levigated powders, 
derived from these rocks at the shores, and the microscopic remnants of 
the plagioclase, leucite, augite, magnetite and olivine in the resultant 
rocks, (Vol., I, p. 68) — a process which is supposed to have taken place 
widely in the production of the greenstones of the Archean. 

Notwithstanding the extent of time and the volume of the Java erup- 
tions the authors do not find the law of Iddings exemplified in the suc- 
cession of the deposits, but rather such a melange of basalt and ande- 
syte that no general order of acidity is discoverable. 

The volumes are illustrated by numerous heliotype landscape scenes, 
and by eleven plates principally of fossil Forarainifera. 

The grand atlas which accompanies the work embraces (1) a large ge- 
ological map with a scale 1:200,000 in 26 sheets. (2) Synoptical map with 
a scale 1:500,000 in 2 sheets. (3) 21 sheets of special areas, different scales. 
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They are photolithographed and printed by Gieecke and Devrient, 
Leipzig, but the work issues from John G. Stemler and Co., Amster- 
dam, published by order of the governor-general of the Dutch Indies. 

N. H. w. 

Geology of Polk County [Iowa]. By H. F. Bain. (Iowa Geol. Sur- 
vey, vol. 7, pp. 263412, pis. 7 9, 2 maps, 1897.) This county, situated 
near the centre of the state, is of special interest in that it contains the 
apex of the Des Moines lobe of the latest drift sheet; and, moreover, here 
were obtained some of the important data which have been used re- 
cently by the members of the Iowa survey, especially Messrs. Calvin and 
Bain, in their separation and classification of the different drift sheets 
of the state. At Des Moines, in the southern half of the county, the 
Kansan drift, the lowan loess and the Wisconsin drift are all well de- 
veloped and can be easily separated. There are also some facts indicat- 
ing the possible presence of a pre- Kansan drift. The three parts of the 
Pleistocene above mentioned can be separated by three important fea- 
tures; (1) by actual overlie, some sections showing the three present in 
ascending order as given above; (2) by difference in composition and 
physical characters: (3) by difference in surface contour. The streams 
flowing in the older drift surface are approaching maturity, the divides 
are well marked and the country is well drained, while in the newer 
drift the streams are young, the divides are not well marked and the 
country is poorly drained as shown by the numerous swales. The main 
drainage channels, of which the valley of the Des Moines river is the 
largest, are shown to have been preglacial, consisting of wide valleys ex- 
cavated in the Coal Measure strata and later filled in with drift which 
has not been entirely removed. 

The surface rocks below the drift all belong to the Des Moines stage 
of the Upper Carboniferous. Tht^y contain important beds of coal, Polk 
county being one of the foremost counties of the state as regards coal 
production. The clays, both Pleistocene and Carboniferous, but chief- 
ly the latter, are used extensively for manufacturing purposes, the most 
important prcxiucts being, brick, paving brick and tile. The report is 
accompanied by two maps, one showing the Pleistocene and Recent and 
the other the pre-Pleistocene geology. u. s. g. 

Eine Torfmoor untersuchung aus dem ndrdlichenNerike^ von RirroER 
Sernander und Knut Kjellmark. (Geol. Inst. Upsala, No. 4, vol. ii, 
pt. 2, 1895.) 

Une travaille arcMologique faite dans une tombih'e au nord de la 
Niricie, par Knut Kjellmark. (Geol. Inst. Upsala, No. 5, vol.iii, 1896.) 

Some interesting results of the study of peat bogs in Sweden have 
been made known within the last few years. 

A mong others is the determination of a series of climatic changes obser- 
ved through the sensitive barometer of plant distribution. The length 
of time has been sufficient to allow of the development of varieties in 
some plants among which may be named the water chesnut {Trapa na 
tans) which was an article of food with prehistoric man in Euroi)e. 
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Another point made out is the great antiquity of man in Europe as 
deduced from remains of his utensils and weapons found buried in the 
bogs. Work of this kind was done in Denmark a number of years ago, 
but it is satisfactory to find the work of the Danes confirmed by inves- 
tigations made farther north. 

Dr. Rutger Sernander has been one of the leaders of this work in 
Sweden. He has found that the time of the Litorina sea, which was 
the last marine condition preceding the present elevation of the land in 
Sweden, had three different phases of climate which he identifies with 
the periods to which Prof. Blytt of Christiania, Norway, has given the 
names Atlantic, Sub-boreal and Sub-Atlantic. 

The Atlantic period which lasted while the Litorina sea had a great 
extent is distinguished by an insular climate with heavy precipitation, 
having as a result a rich deposit of mud and peat in the peat bogs. Dur- 
ing this period the flora had a more southern character than it has at 
present. 

The Sub-boreal period, which changed a great many of the ancient 
lakes and marshes into abodes for the growth a vegetation loving a 
dry soil, consisting especially of dense wood with perhaps the mossHy- 
locomium, in the under vegetation, should have had a dry climate. 

Finally the Sub- Atlantic period began with very heavy rainfall, and 
the conditions at this time were well suited to the formation of pejft and 
peat bogs. 

After the mild Atlantic period there was a fall of temperature and 
this is especially shown by the discoveries made at the peat-bogs of 
Gottersftter, which has enabled us to fix the time of the alteration of 
the climate at the transition from the Sub-boreal to the Sub-Atlan- 
tic period. 

It is still very uncertain at what epoch man set foot in Scandinavia, 
but from the mean of a series of observations it has been proved that 
man lived in Sweden during the first part of the Litorina period. It is 
known also that from the age of chipped stone the country has been 
greatly raised above the level of the sea. Dr. Sernander has shown that 
the * 'Atlantic" bed of the peat-mosses, which he refers to the Litorina 
period are synchronous with the age of stone, and mentions the discov- 
ery of a lacustrine dwelling near Hftllstad in Ostrogathia. 

As bearing upon the question of the age of man in Sweden is the dis- 
covery in the peat-bog of Gottersftter of fragments of a clay pot by Mr. 
Kjellmark. This fragment was ornamented with incised straight lines 
and is similar to others in the museum at Stockholm which are of the 
latest part of the age of polished stone. The fragment was unearthed 
at a depth of two meters in the bog and was in a lacustrine mud of the 
Atlantic period and so much anterior to the present time, Mr. Kjell- 
mark estimates (with the concurrence of Mr. Montelius who is in charge 
of the archaeological collections of the state museum in Stockholm) that 
the age of the fragment is a little more than 2000 years before the Christ- 
ian Era.* 

*In a later estimate based on the rece»i«ion of the Litorina sea, Mr. Kjellmark 
gfiyes 5500 years as the period which hat< elapsed i^ince the burial of this fragment of 
pottery. 
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The deposit in the peat-bog at Gottersater is as follows, beginning at 
the top: 

60 ctm. — Peat formed of Sphagnum. (Sub- Atlantic period.) 
35 ctm. — Bed of stumps and mould. (Sub-boreal period.) 
125 ctm. — Lacustrine mud (of the Atlantic period). 
The fragment of a pot was found in this part of the deposit 2 meters 
from the surface. The mud represents only apart of the Atlantic peri- 
od — about half, the rest being marked by the marine clay of the Lito- 
rina sea that underlies this whole bog. 

These results from Sweden are of interest for comparison with the in- 
dications of climate, etc., in geologically recent times that have been 
found in America. G. f. m. 

Notes on the Structure and Development of the Turfnioor ''Stormur^' 
in Gestrikland^ by Gustaf Hellsing. (Bull. Geolog. Inst. Upsala, 
No. 4, vol. II, pt. 2, 1895.) This article describes an exploration of the 
large peat bog of Storm ur near Gefle in Sweden. The examination was 
made along ditches cut to drain the bog. The bottom of the section 
shows Joldia marl (perhaps a Leda clay). Then a thickness of about 
one meter of pond and marsh mud. Then a layer of stumps about one- 
fifth of a meter (indicating an old forest growth). Then a Carex turf of 
abouj one-third to one-fifth of a meter, terminating at the present sur- 
face of the bog. 

The depth ascertained in this part of the bog is not so great as meas- 
urements at other bogs in Sweden have shown, but it gives an epitome 
of bog-growth in Sweden and tells a story similar to the others. 

The growth of this bog began earlier than that above referred to as it 
is situated only 20 meters above the sea-level. The middle layer of 
stumps corresponds to that of the bog of Gottersftter, indicating a drier 
climate than preceded or succeeded this time (the boreal period). 

The special feature of this investigation is the determination of the 
diatoms in the deposit by Miss Astred Cleve. 

The brackish water and salt water forms are found prevailingly in the 
lower part of the deposit, and the bed marking the boreal period is de- 
void of diatoms. 

These results are interesting as showing how these minute organisms 
may aid in determinating the prevalence of certain physical and climat- 
ic conditions. g. f. m. 
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The Finland Excursion of the 7th International Congress of Ge- 
ologists. — On the twenty-first of August over a hundred geologists, 
representing perhaps fifteen nationalities, met at the capital of the 
Grand-Duchy of Finland, for a week's excursion in that beautiful 
country of lakes. Director Sederholm, of the Geological Commission 
of Finland, had immediate supervision of the excursion and through 
the week interpreted the geology of the pre-Cambrian crystallines of 
the mainland. 

Drs. Frosterus and Hackman and Baron De Geer expounded the 
glacial geology during the trip, while Dr. W. Ramsay took charge of 
the party while on the island of Hogland. 

The first day of the excursion was spent in the region immediately to 
the southwest of Tammersfors, in the neighborhood of Suto, Suoniemi 
H. nd Mauri. At the two first named localities are exposed the mica- 
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Bchists and the poj-phyritic granite of Sederholni's older Archean or 
pre-Bothian formatioDS. These rocks cover a large area to the south oC 
TainniersfrM-sand extend in an east and west line from lake Paijaune to 
the gulf of Bothnia. The mica-schist is folded but at the localities vis- 
ited does not show a high degree of metamorphism. 

At Mauri occurs a fine exposure of an interesting metamorphicrock, 
called by Sederholm leptite. This is a fine-grained gneissic conglomer- 
ate, rich in feldspar and poor in mica. The mica that is present is 
largely muscovite. The rock is of a reddish color and while quite gneis- 
sic, its original conglomeratic character is by no means obscured. A 
lamination, which has been considered original crossbedding, is some- 
times marked. This leptite is referred to the Both ni an formation. 

On the second day the party coasted in large open boats along the 
east shore of the picturesque lake Nftsij&rvi. The first landing was made 
at the point (south of Aitoniemi) where Dr. Sederholm has found re- 
markable '^Archean fossils" in the •"'Bothnian phyllites.'* These slaty 
phyllites are rich in carbon and plainly of sedimentary origin. They 
bear some curious slipper- shaped markings. The impressions are 3 
10cm. in length and 2-3cm in width and are outlined by a depressed rim 
(weathered out) of an anthracitic character, approaching graphite. 

They lie in hands approximately parallel to the slates in which they 
occur. Sederholm is inclined to consider them of organic and probably 
of vegetable origin. 

Farther to the north, finely exposed on some of the islands of the lake 
and also upon the east shore, is the conglomerate schist (Bothnian 
age) which bears such plain evidence of clastic origin. 

This conglomerate, together with other ancient sediments^ Seder- 
holm separates by two important formations and three great discord- 
ances from the Carabrian,^ and asks if there may not be in the under- 
tying crystalline complex genuine sediments, which are of ap{)roximately 
the same age as the granites and gneisses of the complex. 

In answering the question af&*matively he does not accept the dis- 
tinction which has been made in America between the Archaean and 
Algonkian. 

This elastic schist is of a coQspiciK>usly conglomeratic character^ 
with vertical bedding (?) and a thickness in same cases of 300 m. 
The pebbles \*ary in size from 5 m. in diameter to n^icroscopic dimen- 
sions. They are oval in form and petrographically are porphyrite,. 
porphyroid» phyllite,. leptite and granite fragments. The cement is 
crystalline but composed of clastic fragments of the same material as 
the pebbles, associated with secondary minerals (feldspar, quartz and 
biotite). Interbedded with this conglomerate are basic tuifs and 
porphyroids. 

The most interesting observations of the third day were made in the 
railway cuts south of Orivesi. Here cx^cvu* contacts between the 
Tammersfors schists (Bothnian) and two granites. The granites are 
distinguished only by the occurrence of porphyritic crystals in the one 
case and their absence in the other. The discussion turned on the com- 
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parative ages of the granites and the Bothnian schists. In this question 
is concerned the age of a large area of granite to the south. 

Sederhoim considers that the contact between the porphyritic granite 
and the schists is a mechanical one and that this granite is older than 
the schist, which includes some fragments of it. While the contact of 
the schist and the non-porphyritic granite he considers intrusive and 
this granite younger than the schist. 

To many of the party the contact in both cases appeared to be of an 
intrusive character, and the non-porphyritic granite to be a facies of 
the porphyritic granite and not to be distinguished as a separate form- 
ation. With this interpretation both granites are younger than the 
schist. 

Two following days were devoted to glacial geology and to banqueting. 

The &sar of Finland are striking physiographic features. The &s of 
Tamtnersfors, the &s of the church of Kangsala and the Kaiser &s were 
visited by the party. These long, narrow ridges constitute the 
** mountains'' of Finland and from their summits the views are always 
beautiful . They are interpreted as formed by the retreating delta of 
glacial streams. Remarkably fine examples of rock scouring and 
striations occur abundantly in Finland and on the island of Uogland. 

The last day of the excursion was spent upon the island of Hogland. 
This rocky island, in the middle of the gulf of Finland, is about 11 km. 
long and from \% to 3 km. wide. 

The interest of the island lies in the fact that it presents in epitome 
the larger number of the various formations which constitute the main- 
land of Finland. 

The highest land (158 m. high) and the greater part of the island is 
composed of quartz-porphyry, corresponding in age to the Rapakivi 
granite of the mainland. (Jatnian or Algonkian). The other forma- 
tions of the island are all older and are as follows, in order of age from 
the oldest upward. (1) crystalline schists (Archaean). These schists 
are impregnated with granitic injections. (2) an uralitized gabbro, 
showing evidences of dynamic action. The intrusive granite of the 
crystalline schists, is also intrusive in the gabbro but not in the 
overlying formations. (3) A quartzite and eurite, which are free from 
granite intrusions, are subsequent to these intrusions and are thus sep- 
arated by a discordance from the gabbros. They, unlike the more 
ancient schists, still show a clastic structure, associated, however, 
with metamorphic minerals. 

These quartzites are, in turn, overlaid discordantly by (4) a basal 
conglomerate formed of pebbles of the quartzite. A finer grained 
quartzite is contemporaneous with this conglomerate. (5) In contact 
with this younger quartzite, which is then altered to a hornstone, and 
with the conglomerate, which is sometimes caught up into the over- 
lying rock, is an effusive of great petrographical interest and beauty. 
It has been called a labrador-porphyrite. It is a dark green fine- 
grained rock with slender lath-shaped phenocrysts of a light colored 
twinned feldspar. The phenocrysts exhibit a conspicuously trachytic 
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structure in the hand specimen. Considerable epidote has been de- 
veloped. This effusive is accompanied by beds of tuff. The youngest 
formation of the island, the quartz-porphyry, includes fragments of 
the labrador-porphyrite and the other rocks. It is sometimes micro - 
granitic in structure but becomes felsitic and even vitreous in contact 
with the older rocks. Like the other formations, it has V)een subjected 
to movement, which is shown by a line of friction breccia along the east 
coast of the island. 

The formations of Hogland are thus pre-Cambrian in age and separa- 
ted by two discordances into three groups. The geology of the island 
has been worked out by Dr. Ramsay and to him the geologists were in- 
debted for a delightful and profitable day. 

Finland presents many of the problems of pro-Cambrian geology 
which are under discussion in America. Dr. Sederholm has just 
(August) brought out a brochure, which appears in the form of a 
Bulletin of the Greological Commission of Finland, on **The Archaean 
Sedimentary Formations of Southwestern Finland." In this brochure 
is discussed the petrographical character of thie formations. 

It is to be followed by a second brochure in which the age of these 
pre-Cambrian sediments is treated. This will be anticipated with 
interest by the American students of Pre-Cambrian rocks. 

One of the pleasant features of a trip that was full of pleasure and 
profit, was the cordial good will and most generous hospitality man- 
ifested toward the visiting geologists by the citizens of Finland. Both 
public and private hospitality were shown the geologists with lavish 
generosity. 

At the opening banquet of the excursion, given to the geologists by 
the citizens of Helsingfors, Senator Mechelin, Prof. Hjelt (Proctor of 
the University of Helsingfors) and Baron von Willebrand welcomed the 
guests. Responses were made by M. Barrois, M. Vellain, M. Costin- 
Vellea, Prof. BrOgger, Prof. Cohen, Prof. Iddings and Dr. Sederholm. 

That the Finland excursion was remarkably successful in every par- 
ticular is due to the untiring efforts of the able guides, Drs. J. J. 

Sederholm and Wilhelm Ramsay. 

St. Petersbourg. f. b. 

[Note. — In the foregoing excursion the following American geologists 
participated: Bascom, Daly, Emerson, Hobbs, Iddings, Neat, Penfield, 
Pirsson: the total number being 115, Ed.] 



PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 

West Virginia Geological Survey. At the last meeting 
(►f the legislature a bill was passed providing for a geological 
survey of the state. The survey was put under a board eoru- 
posed or the governor of the state, the state treasurer, the pres- 
ident of the State University, the president of the State Board 
of Agriculture and the director of the West Virginia Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. This board held its first 
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meeting on September 23rd, and effected an organization. 
Gov. G. W. Atkinson, who is reported as being very enthusias- 
tic in regard to the survey, was elected president of the board 
and the following officers of the survey w^ere appointed : su- 
perintendent. Dr. I. C. White, one of the editors of this jour- 
nal ; first assistant geologist and curator of the collections, 
Mr. 8. B. Brown, professor of geology in the State University ; 
superintendent of the biological division, Mr. J. S. Stewart, 
director of the West Virginia Agricultural Station; executive 
officer. Dr. J. H. Raymond, president of the State University. 
The headquarters of the survey are at Morgantovvn at the 
State University. One of the first pieces of work to be under- 
taken is the preparation, by Prof. S. B. Brown, of a list and 
synopsis of all publications relating to the geology and biolo- 
gy of West Virginia. 

The Geological Society op America will hold its tenth 
annual winter meeting at McCjiii University, in the city of 
Montreal, on December 29, 30, and 31, 1897. 

University of Minnesota. Prof. C. W. Hall, who holds the 
chair of geology and mineralogy, has been granted leave of ab- 
sence for the present academic year. The department is left 
in charge of Dr. C. P. Berkey who has been for several years 
instructor in mineralogy; the work in general geology is con- 
ducted by Dr. U. S. Grant and that in paleontology by Dr. F. 
W. Sardeson. 

Dr. Hans Reusch, director of the geological survey of Nor- 
way, has secured leave of absence from his home duties to ac- 
cept an appointment for 1897-98 to the Sturgis-Hooper pro- 
fessorship of geology. Harvard University, left vacant since 
the death of professor J. D. Whitney, a year ago. He will 
lecture on vulcanism during the first half year, treating vol- 
canoes and eruptive rocks in general; earthquakes and the 
movements of the earth's crust. In the second half-year, he 
will lecture on the geology of northern Europe, and its rela- 
tion to general geology. The third hour of each week will be 
given to seminary work with advanced students. In the spring, 
professor Reusch prriposes to take part in instruction in the 
field. 

Messrs. Schuchert and White, of the United States Na- 
tional Museum, returned from the late Peary expedition to 
Greenland after visiting most of the known plant-bearing lo- 
calities of the Cretaceous and Miocene. They spent 28 days 
in Greenland and in that interval also made a whale-boat jour- 
ney of 150 miles in order to reach the various important plant 
localities. 

These plants are chiefly interesting from the fact that al- 
though above the Artie circle they are of a semi-tropical na- 
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ture. Their preservation is, however, below the average, and 
the value of the fossil remains has apparently been overesti- 
mated. Heer, who had the advantage of many collections and 
especially those of Steenstrup, has very thoroughly studied 
them, and there appears to remain but little to be done in that 
direction. On the other hand the stratigraphy of the Cretace- 
ous beds, of the Nour«oak peninsula is not well known, as well 
as the nature of the invertebrates associated with the fossil 
plants. It is believed that in these respects the late expedi- 
tion will contribute a valuable addition to Arctic geology. Of 
the invertebrates an important collection was made, larger 
probably than that of de Loriol which formed the basis of his 
preliminary report to Heer. 

The collection of plants, however, will have its chief value 
in affording a direct comparison between the Cretaceous flora 
of Greenland and that of America. 

The Baffin Land party of the same expedition redis- 
covered Hall's Ordovician (Trenton) locality '*Silliman's Fos- 
sil Mount." The specimens are well preserved and will b<f 
studied by Mr. Schuchert. 

New York Academy of Sciences, Section of Geology. 
October 18th, 1897. The first meeting of the Academy for 
the autumn was largely devoted to accounts by various mem- 
bers of the scientific meetings of interest held during the sum- 
mer. President Stevenson spoke briefly of the work of the 
International Congress of Geologists at St. Petersburg; the 
secretary spoke of the work of the geographical section of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science at Toron- 
to, and professor Martin gave a similar account of the work 
of the geological section of the same meeting. The principal 
paper of the evening, apart from these descriptions, was by 
Mr. Charles Bullman, who gave a descriptive account of the 
location and character of the auriferous gravels of the state 
of Columbia, illustrated by many specimens. In the opinion 
of the speaker, the auriferous gravels are of wide distribution 
and thickness, and of exceeding value, and much more exten- 
sively distributed than stated by Mr. F. C. Nicholas, who gave 
a paper before the Academy on the same topic at one of the 
spring meetings. The speaker believed that the gold deposits 
are still being laid down in considerable richness and that the 
whole area around the San Juan river is extremely rich in au- 
riferous deposits. The paper was discussed by Mr. Nicholas, 
who reiterated his statements, that the gold-bearing clay de- 
posits are not as extensive as they at first may seem to be, 
and that they are restricted to a few small localities now be- 
ing dissected and drained by small streams. 

Richard E. Dodge, Secretary, 
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GEOLOGY OF THE ST. CROIX DALLES.* 

By CHABLE8 P. Rerket, Minneapolis. 

Introduction. 

The area described in this paper covers sixty square miles. 
It is ten miles long, north and south, and six miles wide. The 
St. Croix river flows through the district from north to south, 
dividing it into two unequal tracts. The portion on the west 
side of the river, comprising approximately twenty square 
miles, lies within the state of Minnesota; the eastern portion, 
approximately forty square miles in extent, belongs to the 
state of Wisconsin. The meridian of 92^ 40' longitude west 
from Greenwich and the parallel of 45^ 25 ' north latitude, 
pass through the district. The north line of town 34 forms 
the northern boundary, and the line between ranges 18 and 19 
west of the fourth principal meridian passes lengthwise 
through the middle of the area. The villages of Taylor's Falls 
in Minnesota, and St. Croix Falls in Wisconsin, are centrally 
situated. 

The southwestern extension of the Keweenawan copper- 
bearing rocks presents numerous outcrops at this point, and 
their erosion by the St. Croix river forms the well-known 
*' Dalles of the St. Croix." On account of this prominent nat- 
ural feature, the district has been called the St, Croix Dalles 
Area. 



*.\ thesis accepted by the faculty of the University of Minnesota for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, June, 1897. 
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Geology of the St. Croix Dalles. — Berkey. 847 

Part I.— GEOLOGY. 

(Plates XX, XXI and XXII.) 

Chapter I. Topography and Special Surface Features. 

Topography. The elevation of each of the points estab- 
lished as a basis for the topographic map of the district 
studied was obtained by aneroid barometer readings. Pub- 
lished altitudes above mean sea level, determined by the sur- 
veys of the Saint Paul and Duluth and the Minneapolis, Saint 
Paul and Sault Ste. Marie railways, were used as primary sta- 
tions. The existence of one road on each side of the river 
gave ample opportunity for correction of readings. About 900 
aneroid readings were recorded and perhaps as many more 
taken at intermediate points and used for immediate correc- 
tion of contour lines in the field. The following points were 
used as primary stations: 

Taylor's Falls depot 791 feet 

Taylor's Falls freight house 750 *' 

Franconla station 915 *' 

Steamboat landing at Taylor's Falls 687 

St. Croix Falls depot 920 

Summit of grade 1010 

Dresser Junction 950 ** 

Osceola station 806 *• 

The following additional points have been selected from the 
list of those determined by aneroid readings, as representing 
different parts of the area: 

Highest diabase knob— Taylor's Falls, S.W. I4, N. 

W. 14, S. E. t^, Sec. 25, T. 34 N.. R. 19 W . . . . 1040 feet 

Colby lake, Sec. 23, T. 34 N., R. 19 W 940 

Cemetery, Sec. 24, T. 34 N., R. 19 W 960 

Residence of Senator Deedon, Sec. 13, T. 34 N., 

R. 19 W 1100 " 

School house. Sec. 11, T. 34 N., R. 19 W 980 ** 

Diabase knob, N. E. X4, N. E. J.4, Sec. 1, T. 34 N. 

R. 19 W 1120 ** 

R(^ck lake. Sec. 4, T. 34 N., R. 18 W 1025 *' 

Trout mere, Sec. 6, T. 34 N., R. 18 W 920 ** 

Fair grounds, Sec. 20, T. 34 N., R. 18 W 1025 

Summitof morainicridge,Sec.21,T.34N.,R. 18 W. 1215 

Summit of morainic ridge, Sec.6, T. 33 N., R. 18 W. 1165 

Poplar lake. Sec. 4, T. 33, R. 18 W 1135 

East lake, Sec. 16 and 21, T. a3, R. 18 W 940 " 

Trout mere, Sec. 14, T. 33, R. 18 W 835 *' 
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Picnic ground, Taylor's Falls 905 feet 

Public school building, Taylor's Falls 900 '* 

Toll bridge, Taylor's Falls 725 ** 

The different topographic features are clearly displayed on 
the accompanying maps. The different surface features in 
their geological bearings are elsewhere discussed. It should 
be noted here that the morainic ridge and accompanying 
eastern plateau constitute the most elevated portion of the 
district. These attain an elevation of 1215 feet. The till 
plains, stretching through the western part of the district and 
from Dresser Junction southwestward, lie at an average ele- 
vation of 925 feet. The river gorge is an abrupt descent of 
more than 200 feet. Thus the difference in elevation of dif- 
ferent parts of the area amounts to more than 500 feet. 

Next to the glacial drift, the most potent factors in deter- 
minin(> the topographic modifications of the surface features 
are the bold ridges of igneous rock. 




Fig. 1— Outline ma.p locating the St. Cboix dalles area. 



Geology of the St. Croix Dalles. — Berkey. 849 

Maps. Two maps have been drawn in illuRtration of the 
topography and geolog}^ of the area. The first includes the 
whole district of sixty square miles (see Plate XX, map No. 1) 
while the other, comprising four square miles and including 
the greater part of the villages of Taylor's Falls and St. Croix 
Falls, represents the immediate vicinity of the Upper Dalles on 
an enlarged scale and with greater accuracy of detail (see Plate 
XXI, map No. II). Figure 1 is an outline map representing the 
location of the Saint Croix Dalles Area. 

Lakes. The lakes occurring in the district are of two 
kinds: 1st, Glacial lakes; 2d, River lakes. In the first class 
there are two minor groups: 

1st. Those which occupy many of the larger kettles of the 
glacial moraine which borders the norihern and eastern sides 
of the district. These lakes* partly fill the larger and more 
favorably situated of the numerous depressions of the moraine 
and are doubtless much less abundant now than formerly. 
Many of the kettles may be seen in crossing the moraine at 
almost any poiat. Most of these lakes have no outlet, al- 
though it is probably these very lakes that feed so constantly 
the springs along the river banks nearly 500 feet lower down. 
The largest of these lakes are East lake, Poplar lake and Rock 
lake. All show a gradual subsidence. 

2d. Those which remain from the rather extensive marshes 
or sloughs of the belt of till occupying a part of T. 34 N., R. 
19 W. These lakes are now very shallow, and compared with 
their former extent, have almost disappeared. They once had 
outlet to the St. Croix river across the flat meadow land 
stretching northward and southward, but at the present time 
they are stagnant and muddy. Colby lake, with the four or 
five small lakes near it, are the representatives of this class. 

Under River lakes have been included those now occupying 
abandoned channels of the St. Croix river. All of these lakes 
lie close to the present channel of the river, and most of them 
are directly connected with it and lie at the same level. The 
most prominent ohe is Thaxter lake in See. 36, T. 34 N., R. 19 
W. It occupies a portion of the channel worn by a part of 
the river previous to the formation of the 750-foot terrace. A 
small swampy pond not deserving of the name of lake is 

♦Geology of Wisconsin, vol. Ill, 1880, p. 374. 
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found also in Sec. 86, occupying the rocky bed of the old 
channel used at the time of the formation of the 810-foot ter- 
race. At this same time the erosion at the foot of the rapid^^ 
following what now constitutes a rock-bound ravine or valley 
through the northern part of Sec. 1, T. 33 N., R. 19 W., was 
sufficient to form the basin now occupied by Folsom lake. The 
river lakes lying in sections 10, 11, 14 and 15 are probably of 
more recent origin, but date back at least to a time when the 
volume of water in the St. Croix river was much greater 
and the channel at this point much wider than at present. 
The igneous rocks, reaching the river at this place, intro- 
duced an obstacle to further erosion of the eastern portion of 
the channel, while the subsequent accumulation of river sand 
has barred off this chain of lakes. 

Sprinifs. The number of springs,* especially along the riv- 
er, is very great. There are a few also farther back at either 
side of the river at a greater elevation. Those issuing at a 
low elevation along the river may be called river bluff springs ; 
those issuing from the drift at a comparatively high eleva- 
tion may in contrast be called drift springs. 

The river bluff springs are almost without exception con- 
fined to the upper Dresbach shales and sandstones, below 
the 800-foot contour line. They owe their existence to the 
presence of the river gorge, which makes it possible for the 
saturated glacial sands and Cambrian sandstones to dis- 
charge the surplus water at the level of the more impervious 
shales and igneous outcrops. Locally, these sedimentariesare 
completely covered by recent debris of the river bluffs, but 
their true relations can scarcely be mistaken. At such points 
the springs seemingly issue from the glacial drift, but the 
drift in no case causes the flow. These springs are found 
continuously along the bluffs on both sides of the river. The 
most remarkable ones issue from the wooded slope lying be- 
tween the 750-foot and the 810- foot terraces on the Wisconsin 
side of the St. Croix river in the village of St. Croix Falls. 
One also occurs in Taylor's Falls village jit'the same level. To 
these should be added the Franeonia springs, w^hich are the 
chief supply of Lawrence creek. 

The glacial drift springs are all above the 800-foot contour 

♦Geology of WisconslD, vol. Ill, 1880, p. 374. 
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line and most of them above the 900-foot line. The}^ issue from 
drift areas, because of local impervious layers which check 
the underground escape of the descending waters. While such 
springs are numerous in Wisconsin, there are few on the Min- 
nesota side of the river. The most notable examples are found 
in Sec. 7, T. 34 N., R. 18 W., where one of the number issues 
at an elevation of 1,000 feet. It is the water from these 
springs which is so much used in the maintenance of the sev- 
eral trout ponds or farms located within the district. The 
three now developed are in Sec. 6, T. 34 N., R. 18 W., Sec. 24, 
T. 34 N., R. 19 W., and in Sec. 14, T. 33 N., R. 19 W. 

The water discharged from the springs of the district is, in 
most cases, exceptionally clear and wholesome. In a few 
places along the river much calcium carbonate is deposited 
from these waters in the form of travertine and crystallized 
ealcite. In a few places iron is carried in considerable 
amount, and still more rarely, on account of local accidental 
contamination, the water is too impure for domestic use. But 
these are exceptional conditions. 

Abandoned River Channels. There are several well-marked 
abandoned channels along the present course of the river. Two 
of these are referred to under the heading of terraces, but 
each will here be mentioned and their location noted: 

1. The sandy bottom on which the wagon road rims through Sec. 2, 
T. 34 N., R. 19 W., on the west side of the river, appears to be a part of 
the ancient river bed, representing a stage marked farther to the south 
by a well developed terrace. This portion of the channel is separated 
from the main river gorge by a moderate rise of sufficient elevation to 
form a considerable island in the river during that stage. 

2. The next attempt at cutting a channel outside the present one is 
found in sections 24 and 25 of T. 34 N., R. 19 W. This is in the north- 
ern part of the village of Taylor's Falls. The exact location is in the S. 
E. yi S. E. }4 Sec. 24, and continuing through the E. >^ N. E. ^i Sec. 
25. This marks a stage coincident with the 780-foot terrace, and is in 
itself cut down nearly to the 760-foot contour line. At this stage of the 
river the rock outcrop lying in the S. W. I4 S. W. 1^4 Sec. 19., T. 34 N.. 
R. 18 W.» formed a bare, rocky island in the stream, reaching an eleva 
tion of 800 feet. 

3. The third channel, and the most extensive and important one with- 
in the limits of the district, extends from the elbow in the Dalles, S. W. 
I4 S. W. I4 Sec. 30, T. .34 N., R. 18 W., through the W. J^ N. W. I4 
Sec. .31, T. 34 N., R. 18 W., and S. E. I4 See. 3G, T. 34 W., R. 19 W., 
to the river at Folscmi lake in N. W. I4 Sec. 1, T. .33 N., R. 19 W. 
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It extends slightly beyond these bounds at several places, but not to a 
considerable distance. The valley is entirely rock-bound, the erosion of 
which was checked at the 800-foot line. This abandoned channel is in 
places an eighth of a mile wide. Moses Strong mentions this depres- 
sion* as probably an abandoned channel of the river St. Croix. There 
were two prominent rocky islands between it and the main channel at 
this stage. The first is now represented by the cliff south of the elbow, 
and the other is the prominent rocky hill in the middle of the S. % of 
Sec. 36, T. 34 N., R. 19 W. This channel marks the stage correspond- 
ing to the 810-foot terrace. 

4. As the river cut its way into the rocks and sank below the level of 
the last named channel, the water plunging through the gap at the el- 
bow formed a great whirlpool more than an eighth of a mile in diame- 
ter, which is still marked by the great bowl at the head of Thaxter lake 
in N. W. 1^ Sec. 31, T. 34 N., R. 18 W. The water from this whirlpool 
reached the main river again by way of the broad, easy channel, the 
fourth in the series of river channels, the course of which is now 
occupied by the river-lake, Thaxter, lying chiefly in N. E. ^ Sec. 36, 
T. 34 N., R. 19 W. This, with the exception of the pot holes of the 
Dalles, is the most striking feature of the St. Croix river erosion. 

5. The river-lakes lying immediately in contact with the river from 
Sec. 11 to Sec. 22 of T. 33 N., R. 19 W., represent a part of the 
channel of the older St. Croix river, which is now almost wholly aban- 
doned. 

6. There is a well marked, although not a deeply or evenly eroded 
valley, extending through sections 1, 12, 11, 14 and 23 of T. 33 N., R. 19 
W., passing beyond the limits of the district and terminating in the 
very prominent abandoned gorge which separates the picnic ground and 
Eagle Point from the main river channel at Osceola. It is almost con- 
tinuously divided from the present river gorge by a ridge from 20 to 75 
feet high. The average elevation of the floor of this valley is 850 feet. 
This possibly represents an abandoned channel of the St. Croix at an 
early stage and probably during the time of a local glacial readjustment. 
Its persistence, almost parallel with the river for a distance of more 
than five miles, is the greatest evidence presented in favor of regarding 
it as an abandoned channel. It marks a stage corresponding to the 
development of the highest terrace noted near Stillwater, and the 905 
foot terrace at Taylor's Falls commonly known as the picnic ground: 
and its later history, represented by the entire abandonment of that 
channel, is still marked by the 865-foot terrace of Upham.f 

River Terraces. There are five river terraces within the 
boundaries of this district, marking stages in the erosion of 
the St. Croix valley. They are all well marked within the 
two villages, St. Croix Falls and Taylor's Falls. These ter- 
races have been determined by various readings as: 



♦Geology of Wisconsin, vol. Ill, 1880, p. 416. 

tGeol. and Nat. Hist. Surv. of Minn., Final R«p. vol. II., 1888, p. 417. 
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It extends slightly beyond these bounds at several places, but not to a 
considerable distance. The valley is entirely rock-bound, the erosion of 
which was checked at the 800-foot line. This abandoned channel is in 
places an eighth of a mile wide. Moses Strong mentions this depres- 
sion* as probably an abandoned channel of the river St. Croix. There 
were two prominent rocky islands between it and the main channel at 
this stage. The first is now represented by the cliff south of the elbow, 
and the other is the prominent rocky hill in the middle of the S. J2 ^^ 
Sec. 36, T. 34 N., R. 19 W. This channel marks the stage correspond- 
ing to the 810-foot terrace. 

4. As the river cut its way into the rocks and sank below the level of 
the last named channel, the water plunging through the gap at the el- 
bow formed a great whirlpool more than an eighth of a mile in diame- 
ter, which is still marked by the great bowl at the head of Thaxter lake 
in N. W. 14 Sec. 31, T. 34 N., R. 18 W. The water from this whirlpool 
reached the main river again by way of the broad, easy channel, the 
fourth in the series of river channels, the course of which is now 
occupied by the river-lake, Thaxter, lying chiefly in N. E. I4 Sec. 3G, 
T. 34 N., R. 19 W. This, with the exception of the pot holes of the 
Dalles, is the most striking feature of the St. Croix river erosion. 

5. The river-lakes lying immediately in contact with the river from 
Sec. 11 to Sec. 22 of T. a3 N., R. 19 W., represent a part of the 
channel of the older St. Croix river, which is now almost wholly aban- 
doned. 

6. There is a well marked, although not a deeply or evenly eroded 
valley, extending through sections 1, 12, 11, 14 and 23 of T. 33 N., R. 19 
W., passing beyond the limits of the district and terminating in the 
very prominent abandoned gorge which separates the picnic ground and 
Eagle Point from the main river channel at Osceola. It is almost con- 
tinuously divided from the present river gorge by a ridge from 20 to 75 
feet high. The average elevation of the floor of this valley is 850 feet. 
This possibly represents an abandoned channel of the St. Croix at an 
early stage and probably during the time of a local glacial readjustment. 
Its persistence, almost parallel with the river for a distance of more 
than five miles, is the greatest evidence presented in favor of regarding 
it as an abandoned channel. It marks a stage corresjKinding to the 
development of the highest terrace noted near Stillwater, and the 905 
foot terrace at Taylor's Falls commonly known as the picnic ground: 
and its later history, represented by the entire abandonment of that 
channel, is still marked by the 865-foot terrace of Upham.t 

River Terraces. There are five river terraces within the 
boundaries of this district, marking stages in the erosion of 
the St. Croix valley. They are all well marked within the 
two villages, St. Croix Falls and Taylor's Falls. These ter- 
races have been determined by various readings as: 

♦Geology of Wisconsin, vol. Ill, 1880, p. 416. 

tGeol. and Nat. Hist. Surv. of Minn., Final Rep. vol. II., 1888, p. 417. 
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20 miles south of this district, two prominent terraces with 
several minor ones are described.* The lowest of these is 70 
feet above the river. The river level is 672 feet above the sea,f 
making the elevation of the terrace 742 feet. The second of 
these Hudson terraces is 200 feet above the river, making an 
elevation of 872 feet above the sea. I do not know of any 
corresponding terraces in the St. Croix Dalles area, unless we 
may consider the 905-foot terrace, which is so prominently 
marked in the village of Taylor's Falls, as such representative. 
This, I am inclined to think, is a proper correlation. At a 
time when such a terrace must have been formed it is not 
probable that any considerable fall was encountered within 
the distance. It is reasonable to suppose that a descent 
of 30 feet between thp two points would not be excessive 
for the glacial river. This terrace-like development at 905 
feet on both sides of the river is further discussed in the 
chapter on Glacial Geology, 

There is evidently no connection between the 742-foot ter- 
race at Hudson, Wis., and the terraces of this district. It ie 
believed that a considerable fall was developed below the 
Dalles, where the soft sandstones were reached. If this be ac- 
cepted, it must also follow that, from the time of their begin- 
ning, the terraces above the fall would be entirely independ- 
ent of those below, not only in the matter of elevation, but 
also in the point of origin. 

There have been two other terraces noted in previous geo- 
logical reports by Mr. Upham. , These extend^ from Sec. 2 
Shaffer northward and are very pronounced terraces. Mr. 
Upham estimated them respectively 90 and 125 feet above the 
river. These estimates would indicate at this point eleva- 
tions of 830 and 865 feet above sea level. It is therefore prob- 
able that the first one of Mr. Upham's terraces corresponds to 
the 810-foot terrace of the Dalles district. The 865-foot ter- 
race has no corresponding development in the 10 miles imme- 
diately south of it, unless the 850-foot side channel mentioned 
before may be related to this stage of the St. Croix river. 

The smaller streams and their erosion effects. There are 

♦Geology of Wisconsin, vol. IV, 1882, p. 134. 

tU. S. G. S., Bulletin 72. 

JMinn. Greol. and Nat. Hist. Survey, vol. II., Final Rep., 1882, p. 417. 
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numerous small streams in this area, the largest being util- 
ized for water power for several manufacturing establish- 
ments. Most of thsm originate in the springs issuing from 
the river bluffs and flow at once to the river, onl}' a few rods 
away. Their erosion effects are not very pronounced in any 
single case, although the combined effect is to remove a com- 
paratively large amount of rock material. Those streams 
which originate in the springs located in the drift hills, or 
in similar situation, have eroded quite extensive gorges 
and frequently exhibit exceptional exposures of the un- 
derlying sedimentary rocks. Several streams whose entire 
supply of water in dry seasons comes from the springs along 
their courses are in wet seasons the outlets of the lakes of 
the district. The most notable of these streams are : 

1. Rock creek, origiDatiag in the moraioic lakes near the northeast 
corner of the area, and following a glacial valley to the river. 

2. Dresser creek, following the old glacial overflow plain from near 
Dresser Junction to the river. 

3. Brown creek, originating in the sloughs north of Colby lake and 
following a tortuous course to the river in Sec. 2, T. 3i N., R. 19 W. 

4. Lawrence creek, situated in the western portion of the district, 
the most notable one, on account of the gorge it has cut through the 
sandstones at Franconia. During part of the year it is dry in a portion 
of its course, but the springs originating at the head of the gorge al- 
ways furnish a considerable flow of water in its lower course. Its ero- 
sion effects are. entirely disproportionate to the present size 'of the 
stream. This creek is the natural drainage for many of the sloughs, 
which were once lakes of considerable size on the flat till plain lying in 
the western part and even beyond the bounds of this district. It, no 
doubt, had a much greater volume of water at that time. The effect of 
this stream has been to cut a fine gorge from the river at Franconia 
along the line between sections 2 and 3 of T. 33 N., R. 19 W., for more 
than one-half mile in length and to a depth of from 150 to 200 feet be- 
low the surrounding surface. No such erosion is elsewhere to be found 
outside the St. Croix gorge itself. 

Chapter II. ' Glaclfd Geoloffy. 

I. The Glacial Drift. Most parts of the district are heav- 
il}' covered with drift. The only portions lacking it entirely 
tire the more prominent outcropping ridges of igneous rocks. 
The parts most thickly covered are the preglacial valleys, and 
probably the tract now occupied by the moraines at the east- 
ern side of the district. Exact measurements are obtainable 
in but few places. 
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Taylor's Palls, ravioe road, gray, drift, 50 ft., modified drift, 3-5 ft., 
red drift 75 ft. 

Franconia, Lawrence creek gorge.* yellow drift, 20 ft., modified drift, 
50 ft., red drift, 50-75 ft. 

Senator Deedon's well, drift, 12-15 ft. 

Well, N. E. 14, S. W. ^, Sec. 1, T. .33 N., R. 49 W., drift, 17 ft. 

St. Croix Falls, 2 blocks E. of toll bridge, red drift, 70 ft. 

Sections showing the thickness and character of different 
beds are represented by figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4, plate XXII. 

The northwestern part of St. Croix county, Wisconsin, is 
covered with glacial drift 40 to 60 feet in thickness in which 
kettle holes are a common feature. f 

The glacial debris lies in flat plains of modified drift, flat 
sand plains, rolling plains of till and a belt of characteristic 
morainic hills. 

Character. There are two sharply defined kinds of material 
represented in the drift of this locality. In certain respects 
this area is especially favorable for the study of these two 
kinds, which are called the eastern and western drift.J They 
occur in three layers. In most of the sections but one or two 
of these layers occur. That drawn for Taylor's Falls exhib- 
its all three of them, however, and a correlation of this sec- 
tion with those at other points makes such a division advis- 
able. Of these three layers the upper and lower are similar 
in character and probably identical in origin ; the middle layer 
is distinct from those above and below, and shows the charac- 
ters that are ascribed to the western drift. For the area on 
the west side of the St. Croix and a large part of the southern 
])ortion of the district on the east si(}e of the river, the pre- 
vailing downward succession in the drift is: first, a rather 
thick surface sheet of western blue or gray till; second, a 
variable layer of modified drift; third, red eastern drift lying 
upon the eroded preglacial rock surface. In the northern and 
eastern portions of the district, especially those portions lying 
north and east of the village of St. Croix Falls, the prevailing 
character is that of the eastern drift. No exposure seen shows 
any of the western material. But on the west side of the St. 
Croix river at Taylor's Falls and, as appears from the relative 

♦Geol. and Nat. Hist. Survey of Minn., Final Report, II, 1888, p. 412. 
tGeology of Wisconsin, vol. iv, 1882, p. 132. 

JGreol. and Nat. Hist. Survey of Minn., Final Report, vol. 11, 1888, p. 
410. 
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position, also further north, along the high diabase ridge, 
there Is a much more complicated succession. The most com- 
plete section is shown at the picnic ground, in Taylor's Falls, 
and on the side of the- drift ridge back of the village. 

Upon the lower shales, at an elevation of 770 feet (see fig. 
2, plate XXII), rests partially stratified till of characteristically 
eastern material, which continues uninterruptedly along the 
ravine, at the side of the street, to an elevation of 845 feet. 
At the same time the shales are traceable in the same ravine 
to an elevation from 800 to 825 feet, and then become con- 
cealed beneath the debris. A bed of gravel and small boulders 
about 2 to 3 feet in thickness lies immediately upon this red 
stratified deposit and separates it from the overlying accu- 
mulation of typical western bluish gray material. This west- 
ern drift is a till in which boulders, pebbles, gravel, sand and 
clay are promiscuously intermingled, and in which, compared 
with the lower member, regarded as eastern drift, the presence 
of numerous limestone boulders and an abundance of calcare- 
ous material is the most conspicuous feature. This upper 
member is not so markedly stratified as is the lower one. On 
the exposed surface, however, it has a tolerably compact ap- 
pearance due to the great amount of calcareous material 
available as a cementing substance. The result is, in some 
places, a kind of crag. The thickness of this gray and bluish 
gray drift layer is 35 to 40 feet, reaching an elevation of 885 
feet. From this point the character of the material changes 
somewhat, becoming chiefly sand and gravel with a covering 
of soil to the top of the blulf, at an altitude of 905 feet. This 
forms the highest river terrace, which continues westward as 
a sandy plain for a thousand feet, to the high ridge back of 
the village. Here, at an elevation of 935 feet, ten hundred 
and fifty feet east of the Swedish church, a large patch of red 
till 10 feet in thickness is found exposed. Above this there 
is sand and gravel to the highest, or 1,100 foot contour line. 
This red patch is believed to represent a later advance of the 
eastern ice lobe upon the western drift area, rather than a 
remnant of an earlier accumulation left unmolested by the 
western invasion. Additional support is given to this view by 
a similar exposure of red till occurring on the same ridge 
farther north, in the S. E. i, S. W. i, Sec. 13, T. 34 N., R. 19 
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W., along the road near senator Deedon's farm. (See plate 
XXII, fig. 1.) 

In all essential respects this last named exposure resembles 
the Taylor's Falls occurrence with the exception that it lies at 
an elevation of nearly 1,050 feet, or more than 100 feet higher 
than that. The two miles intervening between the two areas 
shows continually a sandy modified drift. The drift encoun- 
tered on the Wisconsin side of the river, along the wagon road 
eastward from the toll bridge and upon the shales, as shown 
in plate XXII, fig. 4, is typical eastern till. It is first seen at 
an elevation of 880 feet and continues to an elevation of 950 
feet, where it sufiFers an interruption preventing further accu- 
rate observation. A quarter of a mile further south, on the 
road in the northern portion of Sec. 31, T. 34 N., R. 18 W., a 
slight removal of the soil again reveals the red eastern till at 
an elevation of 1,000 feet. This is regarded as a continuation 
of the section of eastern till resting upon the sandstones and 
shales as represented in fig. 3. The western drift has not been 
observed east of the river at this point. The characters indi- 
cating the presence of the eastern drift can be followed still 
further southward and to a still greater elevation. In the N. 
E. i, N. W. i. Sec. 6, T. 33 N., R. 18 W., the road crosses the 
crest of the ridge. At this place, which is one mile south of 
the exposure in Sec. 31, red till is again exposed. The eleva- 
tion at this point is 1,150 feet. 

A mile still farther south the road descends into the broad 
valley near the head of which is Dresser Junction. At that 
point the drift material changes very noticeably and the char- 
acters of western drift predominate in the surface exposures. 
This is true of the whole valley, although some portions are 
much more sand covered than others. How far this western 
aspect extends into the bordering moraine is not determined, 
but the material observed upon the ridge is of eastern origin, 
which would seem to limit the western invasion at its western 
border. It is probable that this extensive moraine was not to 
any considerable extent developed by the western invasion of 
the ice sheet. For the continuation of the moraine further 
northward seems wholly independent of western influence and 
is composed of eastern material. 

Origin and Periods of Accumulation. As to the origin of 
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the different materials of which the drift is composed, the 
character of rock from which it was derived, and the source 
of supply, there is but little variation from observations made 
by Minnesota and Wisconsin geologists. The following state- 
ments are intended to summarize these points: 

Ist. The eastern drift was derived largely from the igneous and iron- 
bearing rocks of the Lake Superior basin. The most abundant rock 
species noticed are: meiaphyr (occurring in rather large boulders); gran- 
ite; amygdaloidal diabase; gabbro; quartz porphyry; diabase porphyrite: 
together with the sedimentaries, quartzite, red and yellow sandstone 
and a considerable admixture of highly ferruginous pebbles and frag- 
ments. The clayey material is red in color. Sand and gravel are 
abundant. 

* 

2d. The so-called western drift carries many of the same rock spe- 
cies as the eastern. In addition, however, limestone boulders and 
pebbles are abundant. The till and clay are usually gray or bluish gray 
in color and contain considerable finely ground calcareous material. 

It is evident that two such characteristically different deposits must 
have been derived from two very different sources. Either the charac- 
teristic constituents of the gray drift were exhausted in a certain direc- 
tion and were therefore of necessity succeeded by a quality very different 
on account of that lack; or we must suppose that there are at least two 
different areas of supply furnishing the material by two independent ice 
streams. The latter view is the more reasonable. In accord with the 
known character of the rock formations in different directions from this 
area, the red drift is believed to have come from the north and north- 
east, while the gray and blue has come from the west and northwest.* 

As to the periods of deposition, evidence shows that there 
were two and perhaps three different periods of accumulation. 
Whether any of the drift represented here was accumulated 
earlier than the lowan stage of re-advance may be doubted. 
Correlation with subdivisions accepted in other districts is 
difficult since this is so far removed from typical localities. 
The time intervals were comparatively short, indeed the ice 
fronts were, during a part of their duration, in actual contact. 
The eastern lobe, however, persisted longer than its western 
companion-lobe, and accumulated the extensive deposits cred- 
ited to the Wisconsin stage of advance. 

The Morauie. The Kettle range of the Wisconsin geolo- 
gistsf includes in many parts of its extent several quite dis- 

♦Geol. and Nat. Hist. Survey of Minn., Final Report, vol. ii, 1888, p. 
410. 
tGeology of Wisconsin, vol. i, 1883, pp. 27.") -281. 
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tinct and nearly parallel morainic ridges, which may quite 
properly be treated as independent moraines. 

These ridges or moraines mark the halting places of the 
glacier in its first stages of retreat after the so-called Wis- 
consin re-advance. One of them lies within the St. Croix 
Dalles area and extends throughout its length, from sections 
19, 20 and 21, T. 33 N., R. 18 W., to sections 1 and 2, T. 34 
N., R. 19 W., coming in its northern development close upon 
the river in Sec. 2. This is an especially important moraine, 
not so much because of its relation to the Kettle Range, as 
because it follows the dividing line between the eastern and 
western drift. The western material cannot in all places be 
traced eastward to this morainic ridge, tfut generally it can 
be thus traced, and nowhere has the western material been 
found to the east of this moraine. 

The name St. Croix moraine is proposed for this ridge, 
since it passes in its tj^pical development only a short distance 
to the east of the village of St. Croix Falls, and follows al- 
most parallel with and at certain points encroaches upon the 
river St. Croix, and because it apparently marks a stage of 
ice lobe adjustment and drift accumulation that was the chief 
factor in causing the St. Croix river to flow in its present 
channel. 

The St. Croix moraine varies in width from one mile to 
two and a half or even three miles. It is bordered on the 
east by a high rolling plain extending several miles beyond 
the district. The moraine is bordered on the west by several 
valley and plain areas, all of which will average 200 feet low- 
er than the corresponding highest parts of the moraine itself. 
This ridge is characterized by a very hilly and irregular con- 
tour. The surface is alternately a knoll and a kettle or a 
short ridge and a blind valley. Many of the larger kettles 
are small lake basins. 

Drainage courses are not sharply marked, and many of the 
lakes have no outlet. Most of the drainage is underground. 
The kettles sink frequently 100 feet below the lowest possible 
outflow. The knolls often rise 100 feet above the average level. 
The whole effect is to produce an almost continuous succession 
of knobs and ridges which are simply bewildering in any topo- 
graphic determinations. The materials of the St. Croix mo- 
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raine are largely sand, gravel and small boulders, and the 
origin is the same as is that of the red drift. 

The Level Tracts. Three well developed plains covered 
mostly with till, occur partly within and partly without the 
St. Croix Dalles area. These will be referred to as the eastern, 
western and central plains. 

The eastern plain extends from the St. Croix moraine east- 
ward for several miles. Only a narrow strip comes within the 
territory examined, but enough of it has been seen to disclose 
its prevailing characters. It is rolling or undulating in sur- 
face, but does not vary much from the 1,200 foot elevation. 
There are numerous small lakes and sloughs, and it is an aren 
of excellent farming land,.thickl3' settled. Its material is a 
till with characters which belong to the eastern drift. 

21ie western plain lies upon the west side of the St. Croix 
river. It extends from Franconia station westward and north- 
ward, including the whole west central portion of the district. 
The northeastern boundary is formed by the diabase ridge 
extending from the village of Taylor's Falls northward. This 
plain also extends far beyond the bounds of the area. Only 
occasional irregularities break the prevailingly level contour, 
varying in elevation from 915 feet at Franconia to 950 feet a 
few miles further north. It is a till covered area of western 
drift, the character of which can be studied in many places. 
The drift on this area* has been noted and approximately 
mapped by Mr. Upham. 

The prominent bench in the village of Ta^^lor's F'alls, known 
as the picnic grounds, is in character of materials intimately 
connected with the western till plain. The considerable ac- 
cumulation of sand and other modified drift bounding it on 
the west does not apparently owe its origin wholly to river 
action; it is no doubt derived from the adjacent esker-like 
ridge. 

The central plain is a peculiar glacial accumulation situated 
immediately to the east of the village of St. Croix Falls. It 
occupies a large part of the S. E. :j^, Sec. 19, and a portion of 
Sec. 20 adjacent, the N. E. \ of Sec. 80 and the adjacent por- 
tion of Sec. 29, T. 34 N., R. 18 W. This accumulation is con- 

♦Geol. and Nat. Hist. Survey of Minn., Final Report, vol. ii, 1888, p. 
412. 
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nected somewhat brokenly with a prominent level valley aver- 
aging a halt* mile in width, which follows quite closely the 
boundary line between sections 31 and 32 of the same town- 
ship. The northern third of this plain, viz., those portions 
lying in sections 19 and 20, lie at an elevation of from 1,020 
to 1,025 feet, and is almost level but somewhat depressed cen- 
trally. It drains northward to the St. Croix river. On the 
west this plain is limited abruptly by the river gorge which 
is a sharp descent of over 300 feet within a distance of less 
than half a mile. In most respects this level area resembles 
a terrace; it also reminds one of the similar development on 
the opposite side of the river, in Taylor's Falls, known as the 
picnic ground. But the difference in elevation of the two is 
more than 100 feet, while the differences in character are 
equally striking. The St. Croix moraine forms its eastern 
boundary. Southward it is somewhat broken, but still it 
show^s the same character, and near the south line of Sec. 29 
it is too much cut up to be recognized. From this southern 
portion of the plain a very prominent erosion valley leads 
toward the N. N. W., and follows its edge for nearly a mile 
to the railway station in St. Croix Falls. Southward still 
further, in Sees. 31 and 32, the plain again becomes prominent, 
this time, however, as a very distinct valley lying between the 
St. Croix moraine on the east and the high diabase ridge on 
the west. This level tract narrows rapidly near the south line 
of Sec. 32, where it merges into a rock bound gorge. The 
walls of this gorge are precipitous on the west and rise grad- 
ually toward the east. The bed of the channel is solid igne- 
ous rock. This southern termination of the valley has an 
elevation of 1,010 feet. From this point southward another 
area is developed partly as a resultant of the first, but of very 
different character. All points necessary for decisive conclu- 
sions are not at hand. The only ones lending any weight 
toward conclusions as to origin are the following: The ma- 
terial is of eastern origin ; it slopes gradually toward the south 
and leads to a well marked late glacial river gorge; the west- 
ern boundary is in part the present river gorge which is, at 
this place, the limit of the western drift; the eastern bound- 
ary is at all times the St. Croix moraine which represents an 
eastern drift accumulation. 
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The facts suggest the following statement of conditions ob- 
taining during and immediately preceding the withdrawal of 
the latest glacial ice lobes at this locality. The western ice 
lobe advanced spreading the western drift to the very position 
now occupied by the central plain. Here it was met and en- 
ergetically opposed by a northeast lobe carrying much debris 
and rapidl}'' accumulating the thicker eastern drift deposits. 
The eastern advance was even energetic enough to override 
the edge of the western lobe, and left a few patches of char- 
acteristic material within western territory. With the melt- 
ing of the ice the two lobes separated and a lake formed on 
the present site of the plain, which was drained by the devel- 
opment of the channel at its southern extremity. 

An early halt in the eastern lobe developed the St. Croix 
moraine and served to furnish immense floods to the rivers of 
that time, of which there are traces of at least two more with- 
in the district. As the western lobe retired it uncovered an 
additional line of drainage represented by the present river 
gorge and the narrow valley extending northward along the 
railroad to St. Croix Falls station. 

The level floor of this narrow erosion valley^ for a distance 
of at least a quarter of a mile indicates that at this elevation, 
905 feet, deeper water was reached, which effectually checked 
extensive erosion. 

It is important to note in this connection that the Taylor's 
Falls picnic grounds bench across the river is of the same el- 
evation, and equally level, and equally suggestive in the char- 
acter of its material of river or lake influence. If it be river 
influence, they mark the highest prominent river terrace; if it 
indicate the position of an ice-dammed lake, the fact still re- 
mains that such a lake occupied the place of the later river, 
and upon its subsequent drainage left, as its eastern and west- 
ern limits, these two terrace-like deposits in evidence of its 
existence. 

The central plain just described is intimately connected 
with a more extensive tract which may be referred to as the 
Dresser Junction flood plain. 

The rock bound gorge connecting these two plains is clear- 
ly a glacial river channel. It broadens into a sand covered 
valley at an elevation of 965 feet, following closely the west 
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line of section 5, T. 33 N., R. 18 W. The valley in its south- 
ern extension, includes the greater part of sections 7 and 18, 
T. 33 N, R. 18 W., and sections 13, 14, 23 and 24 of T. 33 N., 
R. 19 W., and is continued beyond the bounds of the St. Croix 
Dalles area. Western material is found abundantly strewn 
among the pebbles around Dresser Junction. The greater por- 
tion of the plain is composed of modified drift. This valley 
seems to mark the farthest advance of the western ice lobe. 
And, as the ice melted back, it became the course of a river 
which carried away the later glacial floods. All parts of this 
valley near the moraine are deeply covered with coarse sand. 
Farther away from the moral nic source of supply the more 
level stretches of the plain have comparatively good soil. A 
second tributary to the plain stretches through section 18 and 
develops into a deep, sandy ravine leading into section 4, 
toward Poplar lake, which nestles among the morainic hills. 
Kxcept for the igneous rocks encountered in the former chan- 
nel, this old drainage course seems to be as important as that, 
and has no doubt been in more constant use since those con- 
ditions which produced them both disappeared. 

Rock Creek Valley. The largest stream tributary to the 
St. Croix in this area, is Rock creek. Rising beyond the 
boundaries of the district it occupies a deep valley extending 
westward near the south line of sections 4 and 5, T. 34 N., R. 
18 W., and then swings quite abruptly to the southwest 
through section 7 to the river. It is not wholly a late erosion 
valley. The kettles and knobs which characterize the moraine 
extend also into this valley. On either side the knolly ridges 
rise to 1,100 feet, and toward the north and east they are im- 
mediately merged into the plateau, more than 1,200 feet in al- 
titude. The bottom of the valley lies for the greater p>ortion 
of its extent above the 900-foot contour. Below that line, 
however, there are abundant erosion phenomena — sand flats, 
benches and terraces. The extensive level tract in S.E. ^ of 
Sec. 7 seems to indicate terracing, and should be correlated 
with the 905- foot terrace at the Dalles. 

A slight bench at 860 feet, along the wagon road, may be 
the local development of the 865-foot terrace of Upham* de- 
scribed as lying two miles further north. 

♦Minn. Geoi. and Nat. Hist. Survey, Final Report, vol. ii, 1888^ p. 417. 
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This 300-foot valley, from one-fourth to one-half a mile 
wide, extending back among morainie ridges for several miles, 
and showing undisturbed terminal accumulations almost to 
the bottom, constitutes a somewhat unique feature in the sur- 
face geology of the district. It probably lies in the direction 
of movement of the latest ice advance, and is partially due to 
glacier erosion of an older drainage course. 

//. Effect of Glacial Action upon Earlier Formations, The 
glacial action left distinct marks upon both the igneous and 
the sedimentary rocks. On the diabase the effect is much 
more easily observed at this time, although the action was 
very much more effective on the sedimentary rocks. Glacial 
strife, smoothing of exposed surfaces, the breaking down of 
ragged cliffs, fluting and glacier erosion can be seen. All 
these except the last are more successfully preserved and 
therefore more readily seen on the igneous outcrops. 

Glacial striie are not found at every outcrop, although 
one or more of the above mentioned evidences of glacial ac- 
tion are to be seen at any extensive exposure. Those showing 
striae most plainly and abundantly with their bearings are the 
following: 

1. N. E. 1^4, N. E. I4, Sec. 1, T. 34 N., R. 19 W. 
Near rotid — few striae bear S. to S. E. 

West side of outcrop — striae bear almost E. jind W., as an averBge di- 
rection. Of the variable ones, the greater number run N. E. and S. W. 

angle of variation nearly 90 degrees. 

Most of the striie are along the extreme western border of the outcroj). 
Of those noted the majority had a direction N. of E. to S. of W., be- 
tween 15 and 20 degrees, a few were found from W. of N. to E. of S. 
about 20 degrees, and still others were E. and W. 

2. S. W. I4, N. W. I4, Sec. 6, T. 34 N., R. 18 W. 

West slope of outcrop — striie found only on the smooth, close grained 
portion of the exposure. They bear E. and W., also N. of W. to S. of E. 

3. N. W. I4, Sec. 5, T.33, N., R. 18 W. 

Markings on the very smooth polished surfaces of the diabases of the 
old channel from which the soil has been removed by the building of 
the M. St. P. & S. Ste. M. railway, bear almost N. and S. These mark- 
ings may have other origin. 

4. Sec. 31, T. 34 N. R. 18 W., near the center of the south half of the 
section, in the public road, are some low, evenly polished exposures of 
diabase on which markings occur. 

.1. In the village of Taylor's Falls, near the Swedish church on the 
hiirhest exposed portion of the igneous rocks, glacial markings may l)e 
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seen. The following directions were noted in different places at this 
locality: 

Well preserved stria; bearing N. 25degrees E., a few other faint marks 
at an angle of about 45 degrees to these. 

Well preserved striae N. W. toS. E. and several bearing a few degrees 
more westerly. 

Near the church — strongest marks N. 20 degrees E., faint marks ex- 
actly N. W. and S. E. 

A few more were seen varying at small angles from the directions 
given above. 

Former observers* have noted glacial striae at the folluwing 
points : 

Sec. 36, T. 35 N., R. 19 W., bearing S. 40 degrees E. 
Sec. 29, T.34 N., R. 18 W., shallow flutings, bearing about S. 45 de- 
grees E. 

At Hinckleyt the glacial striae bear S. and S. 5 degrees W. 

Very few places show striation of a persistent character, 
and readily escape observation. At nearly every place the 
bearing of the stride is extremely variable, the directions be- 
ing frequently at right angles to each other, with many inter- 
mediate degrees of variation. 

The igneous flows dip in general toward the S. W. and W. 
S. W. This, with the tendency toward columnar structure 
gave opportunity for extensive destruction of the original 
cliffs. At such points as developed particular concentration 
of glacial abrasive action, which would be the case in those val- 
leys lying between two ridges of eruptive rocks, or at a gap 
in an opposing ridge, the destructive influence should be 
strongly marked. This influence is especially noticeable at the 
old glacial channel in Sec. 6, T. 33 N., R. 18 W., and in the 
village of Taylors Falls, at the Dalles. The rock exposures 
above the 800-foot contour, at the last named locality, bear 
evidence of ice abrasion as a factor in widening this gap be- 
tween opposite cliffs, while the lower benches exhibit sufllcient 
evidence of water action to explain all the erosion at that point. 

On the sandstone and shales the effect of the glacial erosion 
was almost wholly confined to scooping out valleys between 
parallel igneous ridges, resulting in the removal of the com- 
paratively soft sandstone to a level from 10 to 300 feet lower 
than the adjacent crystalline outcrops. 

♦Geol. of Wisconsin, vol. iii, 1883, p. 382. 

tWarren Upham, Geol. and Nat. Hist. Survey Minn., Final Rep., vol. 
11, 1888, p. 642. 
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The localities illustrating this erosion are so numerous that 
it is scarcely necessary to do more than call attention to the 
map of the district. The most important example is that of 
the valley now partially occupied by the St. Croix river above 
the Dalles. The stream lies for nearly five miles almost with- 
out a break, between parallel ridges of diabase, standing, on 
an average, one mile apart and reaching an elevation of from 
100 to 300 feet above the adjacent sedimentary rocks. This 
difference of elevation is believed to be due not so much to 
preglacial land erosion as to the direct action of the ice during 
the glacial period itself. 

The effect of the glacial erosion upon the drainage of this 
portion of the St Croix valley may be traced to a limited ex- 
tent. Almost nothing can be claimed to be added to our 
knowledge of the preglacial St. Croix. The present channel 
is not believed to represent the original location of the river, 
although smaller streams may have occupied portions of it. 
The rock wall which occupied the site of the present Upper 
Dalles was an effectual dividing ridge, and to the north of this, 
small streams, occupying the present positions of the St. Croix 
river and Rock creek drained northward until some river was 
reached which probably emptied into the Mississippi.* In 
the southern portion of the district all evidences indicate that 
the present St. Croix river gorge is postglacial. 

The inter-glacial St. Croix, up to the time of the invasion of 
the western lobe, at the beginning of the Wisconsin epoch, 
seems to have followed the preglacial drainage lines as under- 
stood above. But with the encroachment from the west a new 
connection with the Mississippi was made, and it at that time 
followed the extreme front of the invading ice. 

The channel at present occupied by the St. Croix river varies 
but little from that just mentioned. An impracticable early 
course in the vicinity of Dresser Junction was abandoned. 
The river fell back finally with the retreat of the ice to its 
present more favorable course. The chief factor in making 
the present channel the most available and permanent line of 
drainage was* the glacial erosion accomplished at this locality. 
There is little doubt but that the considerable bend toward 



*Mr. Uphara, Report of the Park Com., State Park of the Dalles of 
the St. Croix, 1897, p. 45. 
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the east which is continued for a short distance into the north- 
ern portion of the area, is chiefly due to the opposition of the 
ice and its accumulated debris coming from the west. The 
whole effect of postglacial erosion has been to deepen the chosen 
course of the stream. Any variation from it is seen solely in 
the slight shifting from the minor abandoned channels in its 
later development. 

If this be the true explanation of the evidence at hand it 
argues that the remarkable erosion phenomena, which are §o 
noticeable in the gorge in the vicinity of the Dalles, are all of 
late glacial and postglacial age, the larger part of which was 
accomplished at the immediate close of the glacial period 
during the time that the river served as the overflow channel 
for the West Superior glacial lakes.* 

At this time the volume of water discharged was abundantly 
suflScient to account for all the erosion phenomena which seem 
so superior to the amount now carried b}^ the St. Croix river, 
(yhief among these phenomena are the enormous potholes worn 
in these rocks at St. Croix Falls and Taylor's Falls. 

Summary, The foregoing discussion, dealing with phenom- 
ena observed in this district, has a bearing upon some of the 
questions receiving present attention among northwestern 
glacialists. 

Among these is the question of single sheet as opposed to 
several independent lobes, the latter of which is more agree- 
able to accumulating evidence. 

The marked variability in the bearing of the glacial stria?, 
the peculiar character of certain areas of drift accumulation, 
and the change from a surface drift of western character to 
one of eastern origin, suggests that the district is one of the 
critical areas for the study of glacial geology. 

Mr. Upham's determination of the northern limit of the 
blue tillf at about the course of Snake river, and its southern 
limit, through the northern part of Washington county, no 
doubt accords with the limit noted in this district, and is con- 
sistent with the facts presented in this discussion. 

Mr. Upham's attempt to correlate the farthest advance into 

*Geol. of Wisconsin, vol. i, 18a3, p. 286 and p. 261. 
Upham, Greol. and Nat. Hist. Survey of Minn., Annual Reports. 

tGeol. and Nat. Hist. Survey of iMinn., Final Report, vol. ii, 1888, p. 
412. 
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Wisconsin with the 4th or Kiester moraine,* is not necessarily 
substantiated by the evidence herein set forth. In fact the 
morainic development due to western accumulation seems to 
disappear gradually as it approaches this area. 

Wisconsin geologists refer to the Kettle range, of which the 
moraine immediately east of St. Croix Falls is apart, as prob- 
ably belonging'to the same stage as the accumulation known 
as the Leaf Hills moraine in Minnesota. f Such correlation Is 
not yet substantiated andean not be so long as the glacial ac- 
cumulations immediately south and southwest of the extremity 
of lake Superior are so imperfectly known. 

Observations in this district indicate that the erosion of the 
St. Croix Dalles is post-glacial. 

Chapter III. Stratigraphic Geology, 

The exposed sedimentary rocks in the St. Croix Dalles area 
vary from a few feet to 225 feet in thickness. An equal thick- 
ness probably lies below the level of the St. Croix river, upon 
the very irregular floor formed by the Keweenawan rocks. If 
the dip of the igneous rocks were constant, however, a thick- 
ness of 1,500 to 2,000 feet could be attained along the western 
margin of the area. 

The dip of the several subdivisions is fairly uniform 
southward at a very gentle inclination, amounting to 50 to 75 
feet per mile. J While varying slightly at different pi aces, the 
dip is fairly constant to a considerable distance beyond the 
bounds of the area. Approaching the district from the south 
and west, it is noted that the successive members of the Mag- 
nesian series disappear one by one until, at Eagle Point, near 
Osceola village, the Oneota dolomite constitutes the cap and 
surface formation. Within the bounds of the district this 
formation also is lacking, and the Jordan sandstone becomes 
for some distance the uppermost formation. No attempt to 
follow the subdivisions toward the north beyond Osceola has 
heretofore been attempted. The subdivisions of the Magne- 
sian series§ recognized at Osceola are, approximately : Oneota 

♦Gaol, and Nat. Hist. Survey of Minn., Final Report, vol. ii, p. 415. 

tGeology of Wisconsin, vol. iii, 1880, p. 385. 

tGreol. and Nat. Hist. Survey of Minn., Final Report, vol. ii, 1888, p. 
405. 

§The Magnesian Series of the N. W. States, by Hall and Sardeson. 
Bull. Geol. Soc. of America, vol. 6, 1895, pp. 167-198. 
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dolomite, 30 feet, Jordan sandstone. 75 feet, St. Lawrence dol- 
omites and shales, 40 feet. At this place the Oneota and Jor- 
dan formations are rather sharply separated, as are likewise 
the Jordan and St. Lawrence; but the lower limit of the St. 
Lawrence is not prominently marked. 

Below the St. Lawrence formation a series of more or less 
clearly defined beds of sandstone, shales, greensands, calcare- 
ous shales, pyritiferous shales and conglomerates has been in- 
cluded by geologists in the terms, — Lower sandstone,* Pots- 
dam sandstone,! St. Croix sandstone,! Basal sandstone, § 
and Dresbach and Hinckley sandstones. || without subdivision. 
The fauna, which seems largely confined to the lowest shales, 
was considered too meagre for a satisfactory correlation of 
the formation, and a discouragementat the outset to any suc- 
cessful subdivision. 

Additional Data. Explorations of the writer have brought 
to light several facts which bear directly upon the question of 
correlation and subdivision of the lower sedimentary rocks of 
this district. They are the following: 

The existence of a well-marked sandstone conglomerate has been 
determined: and St. Lawrence shales have been found to occur in Sec. 
1, T. 33N.,R. 19 W. 

The persistence of certain lithologic characters have been shown. 

The discovery has been made of an extensive fauna in the marginal 
conglomerates. 

The Sandstone Conglomerate. Along the wagon road 
through the N. E. i, N. E. i. Sec. 1, T. 33 N., R. 19 W., there 
is exposed, to a limited extent, an interesting conglomerate, of 
which specimens are readily obtained. The significance of 
the occurrence lies in the fact that the worn pebbles of this 
conglomerate are of sandstone, which are enclosed in a matrix 
of sandstone. The pebbles are little more compact and resist- 
ant than the^matrix sand itself, are perfectly worn and range 

♦Owen: Greol. Survey of Wis., Iowa and Minn., 1852. 
tChamberlin: Geol. of Wisconsin, vol. i, 1883, p. 123. 
Hall and Sardeson: Bull. Geol. Soc. of America, vol. 3, 1892, pp. 
.^31-368. 

tUpham: Greol. and Nat. Hist. Survey of Minn., Final Report, vol. ii, 
1888, p. 407. Winchell: Final Rep., vol. i, 1884, p. 257. 
§Norton: Iowa Geol. Survey, vol. vi, 3897, p. 140. 
IWinchell: Final Rep.,' vol. ii, 1888, p. xxii, and 21st An. Rep. Geol. 
and Nat. Hist. Survey of Minn., 1892, chart, p. 5. 
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Fig. 2 was drawn to illustrate this occurrence and to correlate 
the subdivisions of the Cambrian sedimentables of this 
locality. By reference to this chart, it is seen that the 
average dip of the sedimentary strata, as they appear in the 
river gorge, makes the sandstone conglomerate correspond to 
the well known break between the St. Lawrence and the over- 
lying Jordan. Further, this St. Lawrence-Jordan* interrup- 
tion in the continuity of the strata, is the only one thus far 
known commensurate with the formation of such a conglom- 
erate. The lithologic characters and faunal content of the 
matrix are more closely allied to those of the Jordan than to 
any other formation. For the Jordan is an extensive sand- 
stone formation, characterized by thick, coarse cross- beddings 
well agreeing with the abundant supply of material, derived^ 
in part at least, from the destruction of the St. Lawrence and 
earlier strata. It appears then that this sandstone conglom- 
erate represents the extreme northern limit of the Jordan 
sandstone, with which it should be correlated: and the time 
break indicated was great enough to secure a solidification of 
earlier formations sufficient for the construction of a conglom- 
erate from their debris. 

The St. Lawrence Shales. From a well in the S. W. ^, S. W. 
i, S. W. i, Sec. 1, T. 33 N., R. 19 W.; were obtained two spec- 
imens of a sandy shale which resembles, in lithologic charac- 
ters, the St. Lawrence shales found at Osceola Falls. This oc- 
currence is 850 feet above sea level, and therefore would agree 
in altitude with a continuation of the St. Lawrence shales in 
this direction. It must be admitted, however, that with the 
approach of all of these formations to the immediate vicinity 
of the cliffs of igneous rocks, beyond which none of them are 
known to extend, the lines of separation between shales and 
sandstones become less sharply defined. 

7'he Baifal Sandstone Series. Among all of the terms that 
have been used from time to time to designate certain forma- 
tions and groups of formations in southeastern Minnesota^ 
not a single one has been limited to the sandstone and shale 
series, lying between the St. Lawrence formation and the Ke- 
weenawan rocks, with sufficient constancy and definiteness to 
warrant general acceptance. A recent reference to these rocks 

*Bull. G. S. A., vol. 6, 1895, p. 17a Magnesian Series, N. W. States. 
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by Norton* under the name Basal sandstone is the most ac- 
ceptable yet offered. But the fact that this formation, instead 
of being uniform as the name would indicate, is made up of a 
succession of separable subdivisions, makes a slight modifica- 
tion of the term advisable. The term St. Croix series is a 
much better name, but as restricted by Winchell.f was not 
originally proposed for the whole group of rocks now under 
discussion and has not been uniformly applied by writers. 
Accordingly the t^rm Basal sandstone series has been deter- 
mined upon as a convenient name. It is intended as the co- 
ordinate of Maynesian series as used by Hall and Sardeson.J 
A prevailingly arenaceous character gives this basal forma- 
tion a unity similar to that secured in the Maynesian series 
by its dolomitic development. 

This series of sandstones, shales and conglomerates between 
the base of the overlying St. Lawrence formation and the Ke- 
weenawan floor, exhibits certain characters sufficiently con- 
stant to merit subdivision into at least three distinct parts. 

The uppermost subdivision is a sandstone exhibiting two 
phases: {a) an incoherent fine sand, which is underlain, {b) 
by more compact and thick-bedded layers. Thin seams of 
green shale occasionally appear in this bed. Its thickness 
is about 100 feet at its most favorable exposure, Fossils are 
not well preserved within it, and they are not abundant except 
in one horizon. Because of the exceptionally fine exposures 
of this formation in the vicinity of the small village of Fran- 
conia, this uppermost division of the series is called the Fran- 
conia sandstone. 

The second subdivision has a persistently shaly develop- 
ment in its uppermost and lowest members, between which is a 
green-sand bed, which is coarsely arenaceous. A typical 
section exhibits, in descending order: 

Shaly sandstone, 10 feot. 
Green-sand, 20 feet. 

Gray shales. 40 feet, to the river, Ijelow which its extent 
is unknown. 

The green-sand is a glauconitic mixture. Broken frag- 

*Geol. of low^a, vol. vi, 1897, p. 140. 

tGeol. and Nat. Hist. Survey, Final Report, vol. ii, 1888, p. xxi. 

:tBull. Geo!. Soc. of America, vol. 6, 1895, pp. 167-198. 
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ments of Lingula shells are abundant. Cross- bedding char- 
acterizes this bed at Franconia. Fossils other than Lingula 
are not abundant within this formation. The conglomerates, 
however, that belong to this part of the Hasal Sandstone series 
carry Obolella polila Hall, and Lingulepis pinmtforinis Owen. 
besides other fragments not identified. Dresbach (a). 

The third subdivision of the series is observable only 
above the Dalles, at Taylor's Falls, and at St. Croix Falls, in 
numerous exposures adjacent to the river channel. About 50 
feet of this stratum is exposed, and the lower limit is always 
within reasonable estimate, since it occupies the comparatively 
shallow basin through which the river flows. This formation 
consists of sandy shales at several places; loose clayey shales 
extending farther up the river; calcareous shales in which 
thin layers of limestone one to three inches thick occur; and 
pyritiferous shales in which secondary iron sulphide in little 
pellets and grains make up almost one-third of the mass. 
Among these beds fossils are most abundant in the calcareous 
shales. The fauna is meagre in variety of species, but the 
number of individuals is unlimited. The species always ob- 
tainable is Lingulepis pinnceformis Owen. The pyritiferous. 
shales also carry a few fossil species, the pyrite serving as 
the fossilizing agent, while other beds of the formation carry 
almost no fossil forms. Dresbach (b). 

For these last two subdivisions as now limited the name 
Dresbach* of former writers is adopted. Dresbach, Minn., is 
the type locality where the succession was described by N. 
H. Winchell. Further proof of the correctness of the present 
correlation will be undertaken in the chapter on paleontology. 

The Conglomerates. The diabase conglomerates of the 
Cambrian age, lying alongside some of the igneous cliti's and 
ridges, are both the most interesting of the local phases and 
at the same time the most responsive to invet^tigation. Among 
the localities of most ready access are the following: 

1st. At the water's edge, along the river, S. E. }-4, N. W. 54» Sec. 15, 
T. 33 N., R. 19 W., where the conglomerate stands as a cliff 50 feet high 
with no visible ledge accompanying it at either side; 2d. On Mill street, 
in the village of Taylor's Falls, at the railway crossing, and at the V>row 

*Gool. and Nat. Hist. Survey of Minn., Final Rep., vol. ii, 1888, p. 
xxii. 

Bull. Geol. Soc. of America, vol. 6, 1895, p. 170. 
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of the hill as the street approaches the public school building. Other 
localities where contact of the Cambrian strata and the Keweenawan is 
marked by a conglomeratic tendency are: — At the river bank, St. 
Croix Falls, and at the test pit in N. W. %, S. W. J^, N. E. J4, Sec. 1, 
T. 33 N., R. 19 W., near the highway, three eighths of a mile S. W. of 
the sandstone conglomerate outcrop. 

At none of these places, however, is there any such extensive expos- 
ure as at the first two named. 

The tirst mentioned locality is a prominent landmark on 
the river between Franconia and Osceola.* A narrow ridge 
runs out from the main river blutf squarely to the stream, 
where the vertical face, 40 feet in hight, reveals the cause of 
its successful resistance to the erosion which has worn back 
the sandstone blutf several rods. There is at this place an 
apparent absence of the rocks from which this conglomerate 
could have been derived. No outcrop of these rocks is to be 
seen on the same side of the river, although it is possible that 
the adjacent higher river bluff encloses or covers such a ledge. 
That this conglomerate has outlasted the parent cliff beside 
which it must have been formed seems to be a necessary con- 
clusion. There is, however, an almost unbroken ridge of dia- 
base extending from the railroad, two miles north of Dresser 
Junction to the river just opposite the conglomerate exposure 
and no doubt at one time was connected with it. River eros- 
ion has destroyed all connection which once existed between 
the two and which still may exist beneath the bed of the 
river. In such a way, indeed, an adjacent cliff may have been 
destroyed while favorable conditions saved a part of the con- 
glomerate beside it. 

The same fossil species occur in this conglomerate as are 
found in the adjacent shales. It belongs to the upper bed, 
the green shales, of the Dresbach formation. 

Two outcrops of conglomerate on Mill street in Taylor's 
Falls, are probably continuous beneath the drift. Their 
marked differences in color, hardness, and compactness of the 
matrix are not of great taxonomic importance. The exposure 
at the brow of the hill is near the 875-foot contour line, and 
for convenience of reference will be called the upper conglom- 
erate. The one at the railroad crossing is at about the 810- 

♦Owen: Geol. Survey of Wis., Iowa and Minn., 1852. 
Section 4, from Marine Mills to the falls of St. Croix. 
N. H. Winchell: Tenth annual report, Minnesota survey, 1881, p. 120. 
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foot line and will be referred to as the lower conglomerate. 
All diti'erences noted between the two are satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the fact that the upper conglomerate lies in imme- 
diate contact with the parent ledge, while the lower one 
represents the limit of the conglomeratic accumulation as it 
merges into the sandstones; the upper is thoroughly saturated 
with ferric oxide, while the lower contains more of the car- 
bonates ; the upper has been more effectually drained of the 
destructive alteration reagents which permeate the waters of 
such great reservoirs as sandstone strata become, while the 
lower has been more completely within their reach, so that its 
pebbles and boulders show both more extensive disintegration 
and a greater variety of secondary products. The cause of 
this difference between the upper and lower conglomerates at 
Taylor's Falls is still more strongly enforced by a comparison 
with that below Franconia, already described. In this latter 
exposure almost every boulder is well advanced toward the 
last stages of decay. Some of them are little more than an 
earthy compact mass — all now left of a once fresh lustre-mot- 
tled diabase, as is shown by the alternating blotches of green, 
gray and brown still to be seen upon the broken fragments. 
Still there is no evidence of any considerable time break be- 
tween these conglomerates; and the differences of surround- 
ing conditions due chiefly to their position, are believed to 
constitute the most potent cause of their variation. 

All boulders of the conglomerates are of the same petrologic 
character as the eruptive rocks now, or at one time, in place 
in the vicinity. No specimen of any rock belonging outside 
of this group of diabases was found among them. 

The conglomerate at Taylor's Falls belongs stratigraphically 
to the lower part of the Franconia sandstone member of the 
Basal Sandstone series, and extends downward into the next 
underlying member, the Dresbach sandstone. The diabase 
conglomerate at St. Croix Falls belongs to the lower shales 
member, and that before noted in Sec. 1, T. 33 N., R. 19 W., 
apparently belongs to the St. Lawrence formation. 

Thus the conglomerates as a whole, do not belong to an}' 
single member or formation, but are accumulations, resulting 
from special surroundings, which may, and no doubt do, occur 
at all lioriz(>ns from the first one laid upon the Keweenawan 
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floor to the uppermost member of the sandstone present in the 
St. Croix valley. Therefore each outcrop must be studied by 
itself and its position determined independently of the mere 
fact of its conglomeratic character or the proximity of other 
exposures. 

The reason for the extended attention given to the conglom- 
erates in proportion to their geographical extent, lies in the 
fact that within them is preserved the richest fauna thus far 
discovered in all the formations. The loose sandstones which 
constitute so great a part of the sedimentary strata are un- 
favorable for the preservation of fossil forms. The greater 
part of the shales is almost as barren as the sandstones, and 
such layers as do carry fossils, whether sparsely scattered or 
in multitudes, exhibit a narrow range of species. It is only 
in the conglomerates, as recent observations prove, that there 
existed comparatively favorable conditions for preservation. 
Among these rocks a remarkably abundant and new fauna has 
been discovered. Further description of these new forms 
will constitute a separate chapter of this paper. 

Classification, A detailed study of the area at and adjacent 
to the Dalles of the St. Croix suggests the following forma- 
tional subdivisions: 



Magnesian 

SERIES. 

(Hall and 

Sardeson.) 



Shakopee dolomite. 
New Richmond sandstone. 
< Oneota dolomite. 
Jordan sandstone. 
St. Lawrence dolomites and shales. 



V. 



Basal 
Sandstone 

SERIES. 

(Modified 
from Norton.) 



3. Franconia sandstone (100 feet). 

Green - 
sands 
and shales 



\ 



2. Dresbach 
shales (150 i 
feet). 



Obolella po- 
lita zone 



V. 



Lingulepis i Calcareous 
pinnaefor- j & pyritifer- 
mis zone. ( ous shales. 



The 

St. Croix 

Formation. 

(Winchell.) 



V. 



1. The lowest formation of this series is not exposed in 
the Dalles area, but it includes the lowest sandstone 
beds and possibly also the ''Hinckley sandstone," 
(0 to 1,000 feet). 



Chapter IV. Geology of the Igneous Bocks. 
A majority of the outcrops of igneous rocks lie within the 
erosion valley of the St. Croix river and thus owe their pres- 
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ent exposure to that stream. Notable exceptions to such dis- 
tribution of the exposures are the prominent ridges, one to 
three miles distant from the river on either side, rising con- 
siderably above the surrounding drift. On the accompanying 
maps the location and surface extent of these rocks are given. 
The total area of their outcrops is about two square miles. In 
general, the occurrence and characters of the igneous rocks of 
this region have already been described by geologists.* 

Many of these early descriptions are accurate jind followed 
by logical conclusions. Present opinions of geologists are 
summarized in the following statements: 

The igneous rocks of the St. Croix vallev represent the southwestern 
extension of the volcanic flows and sedimentary strata known in the 
lake Superior region as the Keweenawan or Copper Bearing series. Irv- 
ing insists upon the identity in essential characters of the igneous rocks 
of Keweenaw point and those of the St. Croix valley, t and this is con- 
sidered by geologists the true correlation. 

Keweenawan sedimentaries have not yet been observed in these 
southwesterly areas. The rock has been called most frequently a mel- 
aphyr. A serrate outlinej of some of the outcrops and a step-like ap- 
pearance of others has been referred to as indicative of the dip of these 
beds. A system of jointing planes is regarded as evidence of separate 
and perhaps numerous flows of molten matter. The vertical planes of 
this system represent an essentially basaltic fracture approximately 
perpendicular to the cooling surfaces; while the more persistent though 
somewhat irregular planes, more nearly horizontal, suggest lines of sep- 
aration between successive flows. The dip of these planes, which is 
fairly uniform throughout the area, is, in the vicinity of St. Croix Falls, 
Jin average of 15 degrees \V. by S.§ 

Differences in physical and mineralogical character corresponding 
roughly with the above mentioned separaticm planes, have been noted 
by the earlier geologist? but not fully described. Conglomerates in 
contact with the volcanic rocks at numerous places are regarded as be- 
longing to the next geologic age — the Cambrian. 



♦Owen: Geol. Survey of Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota, 1852. 

Charaberlin (Strong): Geology of Wisconsin, vol. iti, 1880. 

Upham: Geol. and Nat. Hist. Survey of Minn., Final Report, vol. ii, 
1888. 

Winchell; 10th An. Rep. Geol. and Nat. Hist. Survey of Minn., p. 120. 

Kloos and Streng: Neues Jahrbuch ftlr Min., Geol. und Paleont., 
1877. (Translation in the 11th Report of the Minnesota Survey.) 

Kloos: Zeitschrift d. Deutsch. Greol. Gesells, 1871. (Trans, in 10th 
Minn. Rep.) 

Irving: U. S. Geol. Survey, Monograph v, 188.^. 

tMonograph v, U. S. G. S., 1883, pp. 239, 240. 
JGeology of Wisconsin, vol. iii, 1880, p. 369. 
§Corapare Greology of Wisconsin, vol. iii, 1880, p. 420. 
I Geology of Wisconsin, vol. in, 1880, p. 417. 
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Additional Data and Discussion. Vertical or basaltic 
cracks and fissures are more numerous in some outcrops than 
in others. Outcrops west of the river and especially those in 
the immediate vicinity of Taylor's Falls, show this character 
in its highest development. Certain parts of the flows exhibit 
these joints to a more marked degree than others, the supposed 
upper portions of certain flows being singularly free from 
them. It is possible that the vicinity of the falls has suffered 
from additional disturbance, for jointing planes are especially 
abundant at the Dalles accompanied by large fissures. One 
of these large fissures has exerted a powerful influence upon 
the course of the St. Croix river at this place. 

If one prov^eeds up the river toward the elbow w^ithout 
change of course so far as to the enclosing wall on the east 
side, it can be observed that there is an immense fissure in 
that wall extending without change of direction, but with 
converging sides back a considerable distance from the river. 
The vertical sharply cut walls of this fissure stand apart 
about 20 feet and widen in the direction of the river's course. 
At present the St. Croix turns almost a right angle at the el- 
bow in the Dalles and flows westerly in a straight line between 
walls of solid rock for a distance of almost half a mile, while 
a continuance of its original southerly course in a channel 
through the same kind of rock for only 20 rods would have 
accomplished the same purpose. Such freakishness can be 
explained only on the ground of some structural aid in the 
misdirection of the river. The columnar structure of the 
rocks has made it possible to preserve almost vertical cliffs 
throughout the history of this river. The heat of summer 
and the frosts of winter levy contributions from year to year 
for the accumulating piles of debris at the foot of the cliff's. 
Some of these blocks drop into the river whose maximum 
depth, now 160 feet, is gradually but certainly diminishing. 
In view of the erosion effect above the falls it is scarcely pos- 
sible to believe an}'^ such depth attainable in this extremely 
hard diabase rock without the acceptance of one of the fol- 
lowing conditions : either the complete undermining of the 
igneous rock at its edge by the erosion of the underlying for- 
mation, or the occupancy of an original fissure line and plane 
of weakness b}' the river, making it necessary only to main- 
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tain a depth already secured. Of 
these two courses the latter seems 
the more reasonable. Any sub- 
sequent filling of this fissure by 
sandstone, shales or loose debris 
would present comparatively 
slight opposition to erosion. 

The Lava Flows. Figure 3 is 
intended to represent a profile 
of the igneous rock surface in- 
cluding the river gorge immedi- 
ately above the elbow at the 
Dalles. The profile is extended 
on the west side of the river to 
the Swedish church at the top of 
the ridge fifty rods south of the 
center of Sec. 25, and on the 
east to the top of the diabase 
cliffs. By this profile it will be 
seen that seven very prominent 
steps constitute the ascent on 
the west side of the river. At 
each step there is a repetition of 
certain easily recognized physi- 
cal and structural characters. 

These characters may be 
grouped as follows : At the sum- 
mit of each step there is a persis- 
tent highly epidotic zone, pos- 
sessing in many cases none of 
the original mineral characters 
of true diabase. Structures re- 
sembling flowage lines are ob- 
servable only in this zone. In 
position and bearing these lines 
correspond closely to the previ- 
ous statements of dip. A more 
persistent lateral plane of sep- 
aration coincides with this zone, 
as will be noted by the wide 
bench leading in each case to the 
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foot of each step. In some instances also there is a zone of 
greater porousness at the top of each step than is usual in 
other parts, and greater local differences are developed in the 
rock. Greater hardness in places separated by areas more 
readily destroyed has given rise on one of these benches to one 
of the most magnificent exhibitions of pot-hole erosion any- 
where to be found. In at least two places a decidedly schist- 
ose character has been developed at the immediate line of sep- 
aration. In a good hand specimen the bands and veins show a 
considerable crumpling of the layer. 

*0n the bench east of the river below the toll bridge the so- 
called flowage structure is extensively displayed. On certain 
portions of the bench above the public school building and at 
least at one point on the east side of the river a distinctly 
brecciated structure has been preserved. This is offered as 
an addition to the evidence of the complete independence 
of these successive steps and a proof of the theory of separate 
surface flows. 

In this zone occurs a limited development of the tough blue 
diabase and the still more limited tufaceous rock which has 
been found at three different horizons at Taylor's Falls, f See 
chapter on the lithology of the igneous rocks.) In this zone 
secondary quartz is so abundantly formed in places as to 
liiake up almost one-half of the rock although secondary 
quartz is by no means confined to this plane. 

Quartz veins, secondary feldspar, grains and threads of 
metallic copper occur. In no other corresponding portions of 
the flows are there any correspondingly great variations. At 
one point a quartz segregation, filling one of these lateral 
separation planes, has been worked for copper, but with no 
success. 

The set of joints and columns is usually interrupted at these 
separation planes. Below this zone in every ease the tj'^pical 
flow shows a considerable uniformity of adjacent areas, a 
stronger tendency to the formation of joints and columns, a 
very dark color and a typical diabasic texture. Lustre, mottling 
porphyritic development and chloritic alteration products 
are also more common. 

The thickness of the several flows as thus separated varies 
between 30 and 60 feet. That they may include other thinner 
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beds similar in character and perhaps also following each 
other closely in point of time is quite possible. But that 
every lateral plain should represent a division between two 
successive flows is not in keeping with any single point of ev- 
idence. At other outcrops the thickness of the flows appears 
to be much less than at Taylor's Falls, but at no place is there 
a better opportunity for the study of so many flows in succes- 
sion each of which is accessible throughout its entire thick- 
ness. Everywhere the topography is the feature first inviting 
investigation, but at no point so well as at the Dalles is the 
topography so perfect a guide to the exact divisional planes 
over so great an area. 

Thickness. The total thickness of the Keweenawan at this 
point is not known. Accepting the dip of 16 degrees as fairly 
constant over the whole district, 4,000 feet will represent ap- 
proximately the thickness of the rocks in sight. What the 
total thickness of the Keweenawan is at this locality is not 
known. The Stillwater well penetrated these flows from 717 
feet to 3,408 feet of its depth.* 

Folds in the Keweenawan Bocks, Adjacent areas from 
which data are obtainable bearing upon the Keweenawan sur- 
face, are the Kettle river outcrops at Chengwatana and vicin- 
ity, about 27 miles north, and at Stillwater, an equal distance 
south of the Dalles area. The Kettle river outcrops dip tow- 
ard the east or south of east at a high angle. Seven or eight 
miles west of the St. Croix river this angle reaches 50 to 75 
degrees, but passing eastward the dip flattens rapidly until it 
becomes very low, 10 to 15 degrees, at the outcrops along the 
St. Croix river itself.f These exposures are not over 900 feet 
above the sea. 

At Taylor's Falls the outcrops show a dip of about 15 de- 
grees toward the south of west at an elevation of 1,100 feet. 

At Stillwater the Keweenawan igneous rocks were reached 
in a deep well at a depth of 717 feet,J which makes the sur- 
face of the igneous rocks coincide very nearly with mean sea 

*A. D. Meeds, The Stillwater Deep Well, Bull. Minn. Acad. Nat. 
Sciences, vol iii, no. 2, 1891, p. 274. 

tR. D. Irving; The Copper-bearing Rocks of lake Superior, U. S. G. 
S., Monograph V, 1883, pp. 242-245. 

XLoc, cit.^ Bull. Minn. Acad. Nat. Sei., vol. in, no. 2, 1891, p. 274. 
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level. Between Chengvvatana ahd Taylor's Falls there is a 
trough which is the continuation of the lake Superior syncli- 
nal and which probably swings southward here.* 

The strike of the exposures of diabase at St. Croix Falls, if 
projected beyond the area, passes 10 miles to the east of Still- 
water. A dip of 15 degrees carries the strata down over 1,400 
feet per mile, so that, if this angle were constant toward the 
southern limits of these rocks, they should not come within 
13,000 feet of the surface at Stillwater. In fact they would 
pass to a lower level in the distance of a single mile from the 
last outcrop in the Dalles area than is actually reached at 
Stillwater. And the tendency of the strike to swing even 
farther eastward, as has already been noted, would serve only 
to increase the discrepancy. 

Under these conditions it is clear that there is an extensive 
trough between Taylor's Falls and Stillwater which may be 
considered a secondary fold beyond the limits of the major 
synclinal fold of the lake Superior axis. 

Unconformity. The unconformity between the Keweena- 
wan eruptives and the Cambrian sedimentaries is nowhere more 
clearly marked than at Taylor's Falls and St. Croix Falls. 
Wherever the actual contact of these two formations is seen, 
evidence is clear of the immense time and erosion interval be- 
tween them. Four or five such contacts are known in the ex- 
posures within the immediate vicinity of the Dalles on both 
sides of the river. 

Differences of erosion of adjacent areas, amounting to 400 
feet, accomplished previous to the deposition of the earliest 
shales, is shown along the present course of the St. Croix 
river. This is probably no exceptional occurrence, but is a 
fair example of the general erosion previous to complete sub- 
mergence. 

DRUMLINS CONTAINING OR LYING ON 

MODIFIED DRIFT. 

By Warren Upham, St. Paul, Minn. 

The occurrence of beds of sand and gravel inclosed within 
oval accumulations of till, which in all other respects appear 
to be typical drumlins, has been reported in several of my 

*R. D. Irving: The Copper-bearing Rocks of Lake Superior, U. S. G. 
S., Monograph v, 1883, p. — and map. 
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former papers.* In the localities thus studied and described, 
the nucleal beds were evidently of contemporaneous origin 
with the till. While the druralin hill was being amassed, for 
a considerable time the drift forming it was stratified gravel 
and sand, brought and deposited by streams of water from 
the melting of the overlying and wasting ice-sheet. Other 
parts, basal and superficial, were till, being unstratified gla- 
cial drift deposited directly from the ice, without modifica- 
tion by water action. 

Drumlins are attributed, in these papers, to convergent 
currents of the border of the ice-sheet when a layer of drift, 
having become superglacial, as on the Malaspina glacier, was 
enveloped by a later onflow oi ice above it, being then amassed 
englacially or subglacially in these hills very near to the 
boundary of the ice, that is, \vithin a few miles or probably in 
some cases within even less than one mile. Subsequently this 
opinion hys received some confirmation or support from Green- 
land, where, beneath the terminal cliffs of its inland ice and 
peripheral glaciers, masses of drift were seen and photo- 
graphed by Chamberlin, with the ice lamination curving drum - 
loidally over them.j- 

Although the drumlins, like the Wisconsin and later mo- 
raines, belong to the general time of Late Glacial orChamplain 
retreat and final departure of the ice-sheet, this view of their 
origin ascribes their formation to substages when the reces- 
sion of the ice boundary was much slackened or even was in- 
terrupted by a temporary readvance. The edge of the ice-fields 
was then thickened by exceptionally abundant snowfall during 
a series of years, and by outflow of the higher ice from some 
distance back of the border. According to m}'^ studies and 
mapping of drumlins and associated drift dej)osits in New 
Hampshire and northern and eastern Massachusetts, it seems 
to me probable that in this region mainl}^ the glacial recession 

♦Boston Society of Natural History, vol. xxiv, pp. 228-242, April, 
1889; vol. XXVI, pp. 2-17, Nov., 1892, with discussion by Profs. W. M. 
Davis and G. H. Barton (pp. 17 25). 

Am. Geologist, vol. x, pp. 239-262, Dec. 1892, including bibliographic 
notes: vol. xiv, pp. 69-83, with sections of drumlins in Scituate, Mass.. 
containing nucleal stratified deposits, and a map of drumlins in Madisfm, 
Wis., which consist mainly of a nucleus of modified drift. 

t Bulletin, Geol. Soc. Amer., vol. vi, pp. 199-220, with eight plates, 
Feb., 1895. 
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was only slackened while these hills were being accumulated. 
But glacial readvance probably attended the formation of 
drumlins in central New York, where Davis has observed sec- 
tions of these till accumulations lying on beds of gravel and 
sand which were somewhat eroded before the deposition of 
the till. 

Wherever free drainage from the ice border permitted the 
waters of the glacial melting and rains to flow away, bearing 
the line rock flour and clay in suspension, the nucleal and 
basal modified drift accompanying the drumlin till consist of 
gravel and sand, which could be deposited from running 
streams. In New Hampshire, during my observations of many 
sections of drumlins and of allied lenticular slopes of till rest- 
ing on rock hills, a few instances were noted having such 
coarse modified drift, from a few inches to five feetor more in 
thickness, lying between lower and upper deposits of till 
which were interpreted as respectively subglacial and engla- 
cial drift when the ice-sheet was finally melted away.* 

On the other hand, where drainage could not take place 
freely during the departure of the ice-sheet, the water being 
ponded against the ice border, as in the extensive basins of 
lakes Winnipesaukee and Squam'in central New Hampshire, 
very remarkable beds of horizontally stratified clay, some- 
times free from stones and gravel, but occasionally containing 
many small rock fragments dropped from the overlying ice, 
were formed between a lower subglacial till and an upper en- 
glacial and finally superglacial till. The upper till varies in 
thickness up to 10 feet; and the stratified clay next below is 
usually only a few feet thick, but in some places, well ex- 
posed by excavations for brick-making, it is 20 to 30 feet 
thick. It occurs, here and there, at all altitudes up to 300 
feet above these lakes on the adjoining drift-covered high rock 
hills; but no deposits of stratified clay are found in this dis- 
trict without the thin envelope of the upper till.f 

Comparing these observations with the sections of strati- 
fied brick clays noted by Marbut and Woodworth in Somer- 
ville, Medford and Saugus, Mass., we may well ask, in the few 
places where those stratified clays are seen to be overlain by 

*Geology of N. H., vol. in, 1878, pp. 289 291. 
tGreology of N. H., vol. iii, pp. 131-137. 
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till, whether both the clay beds and till may be referable to 
nearly contemporaneous deposition from the waning ice-sheet, 
like the modified drift found elsewhere in and beneath drura- 
lins, and like the clay beds on the hills surrounding lake Win- 
nipesaukee. Tiiis interpretation of the relations of the brick 
clays and overlying till, the latter in part amassed as drura- 
lins, seems to me better in accord with other features of the 
glacial geolog}' of eastern Massachusetts than the view pre- 
sented in their paper (with the joint authorship of Prof. 
Shaler), namely, that the stratified cla3^s were overridden by 
a readvance of the ice-sheet from the vicinity of Boston to its 
former limits on Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket.* 

This stratified clay formation, extensivelj" used for brick- 
making beside the Mystic river estuar}', is chiefly free from 
any covering of till and boulders, which would be expected to 
extend continuously over it as a mantle if the ice-sheet read- 
vanced across this area after the clay beds were deposited. 
Therefore, instead of theinterglacial origin suggested by these 
authors, the brick clay seems to me to be a part, like the clay 
beds in the Connecticut and Merrimack river valle^^s, of the 
large amount of modified drift which was deposited progres- 
sively while the ice-sheet was retreating, earliest southward 
and later northward, during the C'hamplain or closing epoch 
of the Glacial period. The upper limit of these clays, gener- 
ally 10 to 20 feet above the present mean tide sea level, is 
probabl}'^ the measure of the maximum Champlain depression 
of this part of our coast. Being deposited in the somewhat 
enlarged Mystic estuary close to the receding ice border and 
perhaps in part under the edge of the ice, as in Ihe vicinity of 
lake Winnipesaukee, the stratified clays may in some locali- 
ties of small extent have become covered by the contempora- 
neous till formed likewise under the edge of the ice-fields, 
whether spread somewhat evenly or heaped in drumlins. 
Hence it seems more likely that the brick clays reach only 
slightly under the edge of the drumlins and other ascending 
slopes of till than that they continue under the entire druin- 
lin masses, as shown by Marbut in his diagrammatic sections. 

*U. S. Geol. Survey, Seventeenth Annual Report, for 1895 9G, pp. 951- 
1004, with maps and sections (noticed in the Am. (lEouKiisT of last 
month, p. 328). 
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Elsewhere the evidences of readvances of tlie ice-sheet in 
our Atlantic coastal region, afforded by fossiliferous beds un- 
derlain and overlain by glacial deposits, as observed by the 
present writer in southeastern New Hampshire,* by Prof. C. 
H. Hitchcock at Portland. Maine,f and by Mr. Robert Chal- 
mers near St. John, N. B.,J appear to indicate only moderate 
fluctuations of the border of the continental ice-sheet. Nowhere 
east of the Ohio is a great glacial readvance demonstrated 
by plentiful fossiliferous interglacial deposits and an old 
land surface, like those of the forest bed next underlying the 
lowan till in the upper part of the Mississippi basin. 



A SPHINCTOZOAN CALCISPONGE FROM THE 
UPPER CARBONIFEROUS OF EAST- 
ERN NEBRASKA. 

By .John M. Clarke, Albany, N. Y. 
(Plate XXIII.) 

In the prosecution of investigations upon the Carboniferous 
and Permian formations of Nebraska and Kansas,§ professor 
Charles S. Prosser, of Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., col- 
lected a series of interesting specimens of a calcisponge which 
he has kindly given rae the opportunity of studying. As these 
prove to represent a group of sponges not before observed in 
American fossil faunas, they are entitled to brief notice. The 
geologic position of these bodies is the Wabaunsee formation 
(Prosser), the middle division of the upper ('arboniferous, at 
the villages of Nehawka and Weeping Water. Nebraska, where 
they are associated with well known species, such as: Semin- 
ttla subtilila^ Derbt/a crassa, Enfeletes hemiplicula^ Chonetea 
ijrnnulifera^ Prod actus lon(/ispinu.>\ JJiUftedid mormoriK Spiri- 
fer cameratus, S. lineatvs^ etc., etc. 

These specimens represent a species of the annulated and 
chambered calcisponges which have been found at various 
places in the upper Carboniferous and Mesozoic formations of 
Europe and Asia. Many of them bear a striking resemblance, 

♦Geology of N. H., vol. in, 1878. p. 16.3. 

tProc. A. A. A. S., vol. xxii, for 1873, pp. 1(53175. Geology of N. H., 
vol. Ill, pp. 279-282. Geol. Magazine, II, vol. vi, 1870, pp. 248 250. 
^Bulletin, G. S. A., vol. iv. 1892, pp. :561-370. 

§See Journal of Geology, vol v, no. 1 and 2, 1897. 
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both without and within, to the cylindrical, chambered, siphon- 
jited shells of Orthoceras, and, indeed, the first of them to be 
described was termed Orthoceras vesicnlosum by DeKoninek.* 

These sponges have been grouped together by Steinmann 
under the nnniL^ Sphinctozoa.^ This author has divided all 
the extinct members of the order Calcarea or C ale is jjony in into 
the two groups, Inozoa and Sphincfozoa, and the latter are thus 
defined: J; "' Split nctozoa. The simple or compound sponge- 
bodies consist of ring-, or ball-shaped segments.* Their outer 
wall is penetrated by simple, and for the most part, straight 
canals, or is quite solid." 

In contradistinction to these the Inoziut are defined as thick, 
massive and compound, and penetrated by branching canals. 

Among later writers, Rautf,§ and, following him, Zittel, || 
regard the most of these Sphinctozon as related to the existing 
calcisponge Sycon, on account of the simple character of the 
radial canals and have hence assigned them to Hajckel's or- 
der Syco))es, It has been clear to all students of these fossils 
and is very evident in the spiecimens now under consideration, 
that skeletal spicules are of great rarity or seldom distin- 
guishable, the walls being a compact, calcareous mass with 
coarse perforations and often a distinctly fibrous structure. 
Steinmann laid little importance upon the existence of a 
coarse, vesicular structure in these Sphinctozon, possibly be- 
cause it was not clearly exhibited by his specimens, but in 
those described by Waagen and Wentzel, from the middle Pro- 
ductus-limestone of India,*|[ as well as the Nebraska specimens, 
this vesicular structure is very pronounced, the vesicles 

being produced by laminar diaphragms arching from one wall 

■ — • — — »— ^ 

♦Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc, London, xix, p. 15. 

tG. Steinmann; Phnretronen-studien (Neues Jahrb. fllr Mineral., 
1882, 2, pp. 139-191, pis. ()-9). Both here and elsewhere Steiumann has 
regarded those bodies as Pharetrones (see also St^iumacnand Doeder- 
lein, Elemento dor Palaiontologie, pp. 70-7.3, 1890), employing this term 
in, perhaps, a somewhat broader sense than did Zittel in erecting it into 
ordinal value. 

JPalaEHDntologie, ut cAt., p. 71. 

§Pala?08pongiologie, Ist Th., pp. 100-102, 1893. 

ilGrundzttge der Palaeontolofpe, p. 01, 1895: and Eastnian's Zitter*- 
Text book of Palasoutology p. a5, 1896. 

I'See Memoirs, Geol. Surv. India: Pala^ontolo^ia Indiea, Ser. xii: 
Range Fossils, 1, Productus-limestone, 7, pp. 967, et seq., pis *'** - 

1887. 
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to another of the interseptal chambers or intersecting other 
diaphragms. The presence of this structure, when well de- 
veloped, has suggested to Waagen and Wentzel the possibilit}' 
of a relationship to the corals and that the Pharetrones are 
actually more highly organized than the true sponges, and form 
a transitional phase between the Spotujiozoa and the corals. 

We may observe that of the sphinctozoans discussed by 
Steinmann, the majority of the genera are from Mesozoic fau- 
nas. All the paleozoic genera known are from the upper Car- 
boniferous rocks of the Asturias, the Salt-Range, and now from 
Nebraska, and bear the names, SoUasia, Steinm., Amblysi- 
phonella^ Steinm., and Sebargasia, Steinm. 

The bodies from Nehawka and Weeping Water are sim- 
ple subcylindrical individuals, straight or gently curved, the 
largest fragment measuring 70"™'", and indicating an entire 
length not exceeding 100'"»". The fossils are from a calcare- 
ous shale and have, for the most part, been somewhat com- 
I)res6ed. Their interior cavities, the cloaca and the intersep- 
tal chambers, are filled with compact grey limestone distinct- 
ly and finely oolitic, and their exteriors are frequently entan- 
gled with encrusting bryozoa and remains of other fossils. 
The septate or annulate aspect of the exterior is always 
shown, and when this external surface is free of other organic 
roraains and cleansed of the attached matrix, it presents the 
aspect of a Fistuh'pora or of a small celled Alveolites^ that is, 
the mesh-work of the skeleton is made up of polygonal cells, 
all of small size, not always opening directly outward, but in 
places frequently presenting oblique apertures. So fine is this 
superficial network, and so uniform the size of the cells that 
one might casually interpret the entire fossil as a macerated 
Orthoceras overgrown with an encrusting bryozoan. 

One of the specimens is preserved with its aperture entire, 
which shows it to have been a simple, narrow circular cavity. 
On cutting these bodies along their longer axis we observe, 
first, a continuous central cloaca, relatively much wider than 
would be the siphon of an orthoceran of the same size, but 
slightl}'' constricted at intervals, where its walls meet the sep- 
ta. This cloaca is delimited by a well-defined circular wall, 
and thus has no communication with the septal chambers or 
the cavities of the annuli, except through the perforations in 
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tliis Willi. The septa are at quite regular intervals and are 
convex upward. On the gastral surface they project slightly 
inward, as observed, into the cloaca. 

Each of these septa represents a former apertural surface, 
and the sponge affords, thus, an interesting instance of peri- 
odical intensity of the growth-force. The walls of the sponge 
thus exposed in section are very thin, approximately uniform 
in this respect, and all are perforated with straight, simple 
and relatively large canals. Those traversing the gastral 
wall (exhalent pores) are larger than the rest and appear to 
be of uniform size. The canals perforating the septal (that 
is, apertural) and exterior walls, are the inhalent pores, and 
with this necessary interpretation the septal cavities may prop- 
erly be regarded either as chambers for the accumulation and 
discharge into the cloaca, or as true ciliary chambers. We 
tind that, for the most part, these skeletal walls have been, 
perhaps by secondary changes, converted into crystalline cal- 
cite. and this change has obliterated the spicular structure, 
and in some places the perforate structure of the walls. Else- 
where, especiall}^ on the external walls, there has of ten been a 
deposit of adventitious calcite which, in sections, gives the 
wall an unusual thickness. 

It is to be noted that there is no breach in the continuity of 
the external wall of any given annulation. The septal or en- 
closed portions of the wall do not meet the outer or exposed 
part as they meet the gastral wall, but the entire external wall 
is arched from the peripheral base of the chamber beneath, to 
the apertural margin of the cloaca. Reference has been made 
to the vesicular tissue formed in theintermural chambers by 
thin arched tabulae which may pass from the gastral to the 
dermal wall or, if numerous, extend from one to another. These 
laminje appear to be composed of compact tibrous tissue which 
shows a tendency to part along a median plane as though 
constituted of two distinct layers. Steinmann did not em- 
phasize the presence of this structun* in any of the material 
embraced by him within the family Spharosipkonidoi^ but ob- 
served it as highly developed in his genus Cryptocoelia. 
Waagen and Wentzel's view, above expressed, that the pro- 
duction of such vesicular tissue is an altogether too pro- 
gessed function for a true sponge, is a suggestion too well 
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grounded to be disparaged, but their further inference that 
the existence of such tissue signifies relationship to the corals 
must be reconsidered in the light of the fact that vesiculation 
of exoskeletal tissue is the undoubted accompaniment of per- 
manent or temporary fixation, as evinced by the brachiopods, 
gastropods, lamellibranchs, bryozoans and the corals them- 
selves. 

In comparing the structure of these fossils with the various 
generic divisions of the sphinctozoans erected by Steinmann. 
it is seen that they belong to this author's family, Sphoirosl- 
phonidcn, which embraces the genera Barroisia,, Munier-Chal- 
mas (Aptian), jfc'wo/j/oca^m, Steinm. (St. Cassian), Thalamo- 
pora, Roemer, Ambhfsiphonella, Steinm., (upper Carbonifer- 
ous, Sebargas) and Sebargasia, Steinm., (upper Carboniferous, 
Sebargas). All of these forms possess a more or less com- 
plete central cylinder, and in the genera Barroisia, Ambly- 
siphonella and Sebaryasia^ the generic difference is very ob- 
scure; in the last two the sponge has a much more strongly 
annulated exterior than in the first, and between Barroisia 
and Sebargasia, and AmbJysiphonella^ there is a palpable dif- 
ference in the size of the meshes or pores of the skeleton, 
these being larger in the two former. On further investiga- 
tion, it may prove difficult to maintain more than a specific 
difference in the forms referred to Scbargasia and Amblysi- 
phonella, and to the former we should be disposed to ascribe 
the Nebraska species, on account of closer agreement in the 
size of its pores, with the single described form c^i Sebargas ia. 

Waagen and Wentzel have, however, referred the Salt- 
Range species which are, structurally, like ours, to the genus 
Amblysiphonella from which they depart, in the presence of 
vesicular tissue, quite as widely as from Sebargasia, In def- 
erence to this employment of the term, we therefore designate 
the Nebraska species as Amblysiphonella prosseri, 

EXPLANATION. OF PLATE. 

Amblysiphonei^la prosseri Clarke. 

Upper Carboniferous (Webaunsee formation), Nehawka and Weeping 

Water, Nebraska. 

Figures 1 and 2. Opposite sides of a nearly entire specimen, show- 
ing the aperture. 

Figure 3. A more slender and more strongly annulated specimen. 
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Figure 4. Longitudinal median section, showing the central tube 
or cloaca, and the septa, with the perforations in both. 

Figure 5. Fragment of a smaller specimen with a less constricted 
cloaca. 

Figure 6. Cross-section, showing the perforated outer and inner 
walls. 

All the above figures are natural size . 

Figure 7. Cross-section enlarged, showing the oblique laminae cross- 
ing the interseptal spaces and forming a coarse vesicular tissue. 

Figure 8. Enlargement of a portion of the cloacal wall and septum . 

Figure 9. Median cross-section of an interseptal cavity, showing the 
curving laminae: enlarged. 



ON GLACIAL DEPOSITS IN THE DRIFTLESS AREA. 

By F. W. Sabdeson, University of Minnesota. 

The "driftless area" of Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota 
has been believed, as the name implies, to be entirely devoid 
of glacial deposits. It is doubtless devoid of '^northern drift,'' 
and this fact is worth expressing in the n«me of the area 
whether or not it has local drift deposits upon it. The name 
need not imply that there never existed Pleistocene glaciers 
within the area's borders, although such is indeed asserted 
to be the case by American glacialists. I shall use the name 
herewith the reservation that ''driftless" means without north- 
ern drift. I may explain briefly, that a former teacher, Prof. 
(t. Steinmann, had told me, that from knowledge of other 
continents he should deduce the theory that thedriftless area 
of Wisconsin has been occupied more or less by local glaciers : 
and while working a few days in this region last August, I 
have indeed found some deposits which I cannot explain as 
anything but local glacial moraines,and which would certainly 
not be called anything else if found in drifted regions. 

My opportunity for study of this " driftless area " has been 
limited and I shall not therefore attempt to maintain any 
theory of its glaciation, nor to present a description of its 
Pleistocene deposits, except to describe some of them in con- 
nection with certain non-glacial deposits of the drifted regions 
which appear also to be important factors in the study of the 
Pleistocene. It was mainly for the purpose of explaining the 
latter that my visit to the " driftless area" was undertaken. 
These same non-glacial deposits associated with the northern 
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glacial drift, have been apparently often passed by lightly as 
drift deposits or modified drift, and also, as it would appear, 
the glacial phenomena of the " driftless area " have scarcely 
been considered, and a study of certain phenomena of the 
drifted and driftless areas together will, it is hoped, reveal 
them both more clearly. 

The Loess and Dune Sands, In this "driftless area" the 
uppermost deposit is the loess formation, consisting chiefly of 
loess loam. The deposit has been described from several 
counties of Minnesota, Iowa and Wisconsin, and is well known 
to be continuous with loess that covers the more ancient gla- 
cial drift surrounding the area. It is not a local deposit. It 
covers nearly the entire " driftless area," although much of its 
extent has been described as residuary clay of the disinte- 
grated Paleozoic rocks.* It differs from this residuary cla}' 
structurally, and is separated from it. Outside the "drift- 
less area,'' drift intervenes between them. For example, at 
Freeport, Illinois, at the west side of the city in quarries, one 
sees : — 

Loess loam 6 feel 

Ijoess to 6 feet 

Northern drift thin 

Residuary clay 1 to 2 feet 

Galena limestone 20-|- feet 

Farther north the unchanged loess and the " northern drift " 
become more and more frequently absent until in the " drift- 
less area " the residuar}^ clay of the loess, loess loam, rests 
upon that of the limestones, as a rule, but the same are always 
distinct. No one has doubted that the residuary clay of the 
loess above the drift is continuous with that described here as 
loess loam of the " driftless area," although there has been 
confusion as to the origin of the latter. In places where the 
loess loam without loess occurs it is understood that the loess 
has been entirely reduced to loam, and only where a greater 
depth of loess existed does an}" of it remain. I observed this 
formation particularly in the Peccatonica river basin in south- 
western Wisconsin, where it is associated with some wind- 
driven sands that aid in explaining its origin. 

This sand deposit is abundant in the valley, irregularly 

*J. D. Whitney, Geol. Wisconsin, vol. 1 (1861); Chamberlin and Sal- 
isbury, 6th Ann. Rep. U. S. Geol. Survey, p. 239, (18a5). 
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distributed above the flood plain of the river and upon the 
slopes. It is a loose sand made up of rounded quartz grains 
and some impurities, and shows no bedding, except where 
runs have washed across itduringits accumulation. The sand 
has been derived from the Saint Peter sandstone evidently, in 
this valley. The river has cut a wide valley through the Ma- 
quoketa shales and Galena limestones, through the Saint Peter 
into the Shakopee formation and in many places into promi- 
nences of the Oneota dolomite, so that the Saint Peter sand- 
stone borders the valley on both sides for 80 miles. We have 
no reason to doubt that the loose sand has been derived chiefly 
from the Saint Peter, especially since no other probable or 
])ossible source is known. I do not know that anyone has 
ever distinguished this sand from the Saint Peter, heretofore. 
When it rests upon that formation it is distinguished by its 
entirely loose structure and by impurities, and by polished 
concretions of iron, and polished blocks of Saint Peter sand- 
stone or by chert fragments that lie upon the once denuded 
surface of sandstone uj)on which the sand now rests. That 
the loose sand is not mere residuum of the Saint Peter is 
proved b}^ the fact that it often extends upwards over the 
Beloit and Galena formations which overlie the Saint Peter. 
This is seen well near Argyle, La Fayette county. Again loess 
loam instead of the sand often covers areas of St. Peter sand- 
stone. ^ 

It is a wind driven sand deposit contemporaneous with tl.'* 
loess from which the loess loam resulted, and into which the 
sand graduates in many places on the slopes of hills. I can 
not otherwise explain it, than as wind driven sand because 
the sand grains have been driven up hill in many cases, and 
up the valley, or north instead of down it; because the sand 
shows general lack of sorting; and because it includes here 
and there assorted sand where small temporary streams have 
<rrossed it during its accumulation, showing that it was aland 
area. The gradation from sand into loess ascending the 
slopes, without any stratificati(ui reminds one not at all of 
water action. Where the valley is open to southwestern 
winds, there especially the upward transportation of this sand 
has obtained. 

The thickness of the sand is from i) ti) 20 leet. The loess 
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loam is, on the contrary, quite uniform, being about four feet 
or less. The sand forms local patches, while the loess loam is 
continuous with that of distant regions. Consequently the 
source of the sand may well be believed to be of local origin 
as explained, the loess, on the contrary, partly local but main- 
ly of foreign origin. The loess could not have been derived 
from the residuary clay of the limestones of the area since 
that clay is still uniformly covered under the loess: nor from 
a part of that clay unless the same had been uniformly moved 
off and back again, which is difficult to imagine, for so great 
a mass. If one consider the loess loam as a residuary clay 
from the Paleozoic rocks he has these objections to answer: 
How could two kinds of residuary clay form, one above the 
other, the lower one with residuary quartz or chert, the upper 
without them: the lower as a rule on limestone and clay only, 
the upper one on sandstone also; the lower one extending un- 
der the true loess when it is present, the upper one extending 
over the same? The origin of the loess loam was most prob- 
ably from loess, the loess from remote regions chiefly. 

There is found in Minnesota and Iowa evidences of wind 

action on large scale. Especially in Isanti, Anoka and 

Chisago counties of Minnesota, are sands in structure like 

the wind driven sands of the Peccatonica valley. Warren 

Upham has described and interpreted some of them : 

Dunes of sand, gathered from the modified drift by the wind, and 
heaped up in mounds and ridges 10 to 20 feet high, occur in the south 
part of sections 34, 35 and 36, Grow, Anoka county. They are blown 
into frequently shifting forms, like drifts of snow, and are too unstable 
to give a foothold to vegetation. It seems most probable that they 
were gathered from the coarser sand and gravel of the surrounding area 
■soon after the deposition of these beds, before they became covered, 
and protected from wind erosion, by grass, bushes and trees.''* 

Colonel Folwell, first president of the University of Minne- 
"sota has described to me the same kind of an area which for- 
merly existed on and near the present site of the University 
<jampu8. This area was gradually reclaimed mainly through 
the sand-bur, (Cenchrus tribuloides Linne) he informs me. 
P^vidence of this area still exists in a deposit of loose sand, 
■(see fig. 17. p. 297, op. cit.) covering a long distance. Areas 

♦Final Rep. Minn. Geo!. Nat. Hist Survey, vol. ii, p. 418, 
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of loose sand covered mainly by vegetation, often by large 
trees and formerly no doubt by primeval forest, have been seen 
by me in Hennepin, Ramsey, Washington, Anoka, Isanti and 
('hisago counties in Minnesota, and although my exploration 
has been merely incidental and not extensive, still there seems 
to be evidence enough to warrant the belief that deposits of 
wind-driven sand in this region are really very extensive. In 
all cases except one these sands have been interpreted as VFat- 
er deposits* — modified drift — the evidence for which these 
sands do not bear. There is true modified drift too in the 
region. The ancient wind-driven sands are also extensive 
and very evidently the little desert in Anoka county, describ- 
ed by Warren Upham, represents only the remnant of a much 
larger one. 

The source of the sand here is the drift, since the whole 
region is drift-covered. Of course already sandy areas have 
afforded conditions for the greatest accumulation and hence 
the sand is often associated with the modified drift. It is 
spread or heaped over terraces and over hills, especially 
deep on top of low hills, as near Harris. 

Associated in the neighboring area is also a loess loam, seem- 
ingly of the same age, for example in Washington and Dako- 
ta counties, Minnesota. Winchell (N. H.) writes of the for- 
mer county : "on the most elevated tracts, is found a light 
clay-loam, of a yellowish color, which is comparable to thnt 
found in similar situations in Dakota and Goodhue counties." 
(Vide op. cit. p. 380, 1. 33). The loam of Goodhue county is 
the pre- Wisconsin loess, the other post- Wisconsin. Salisbury 
has recently interpreted some deposits of loess upon the Wis- 
consin, although the deposits described by him are not adjac- 
ent to the Anoka desert. "Heretofore loess has not been known 
to occur in or above the drift of the Wisconsin epoch; but 
during the past summer it has been found in connection with 
this formation at several points in Wisconsin, namely near 
Green lake. Devil's lake and Ableman's."f 

Besides the sand and loess deposits that are known to lie 
upon the Wisconsin drift there are probably other perhaps 
larger contemporaneous ones. Yet the post- Wisconsin as 

♦Vide loc. cit. p. 254, fig. 16, p. 295, 297, 352, 371, 380, 404, 411. 
tSalisbury, 1896, Jour. Geol. iv, p. 930. 
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compared to the pre- Wisconsin loess is no doubt inconsider- 
able in amount. The relatively modern and inconsiderable 
deposits of loess and loess sand, nevertheless, are of very 
great interest since they may be a true indication of what the 
great loess periods were. The Wisconsin glaciers obliterated 
part of the great loess deposits; did it first overrun large 
associated deposits of wind-driven sands to the northward? 

It may be that the Wisconsin drift lies here and thereupon 
old lake beds and swamps, and that just preceding theglacia- 
tion the climate was not that of a desert. There may have 
been such a period of erosion and non-deposition of the loess 
formation. But if w^e consider the period of loess accumula- 
tion itself, who can say that a desert did not exist then on a 
large scale? In Fillmore county, southeastern Minnesota, I 
have noticed bedsT)f finely polished pebbles on the top of the 
lowan drift. They are on high land, 1200 feet elevation ; they 
are not water worn pebbles, they are not rough-etched like 
the chert in residuar^^ clay, but are very smooth like the wind- 
sand polished surfaces found on exposed quartzite rock of 
southwestern Minnesota. It is not now possible for me to 
tell whether abundance of such materials existed, but possibly 
the}' did and evidence of it ma}^ be looked for. 

Turning again to the explanation of the desert sand of An- 
oka county, as sand gathered by the wind from the modified 
drift at a time following the retreat of the glacier, and add- 
ing that as sand was driven so fine dust was at the same time 
transported to higher and more remote hills, we have one of 
the accepted theories regarding the loess deposits exemplified. 
If following the lowan drift period, an arid region prevailed 
through which retreating glaciers poured flooded rivers there 
was an ideal condition for the driving of dust onto the hills 
and the formation of loess. The Wisconsin glaciers could 
have again obliterated the sand plains and its rivers worked 
over the valley deposits so that little except the loess could 
remain. 

Chamberlin and Salisbury (op. cit, p. 286) have discussed 
the origin of the loess around the '^driftless area," and have 
presented as an objection to the {eolian hypothesis the very 
phenomenon w^hich I would else have presented as evidence of 
it, viz., "the predominant distribution of loess along thegreat 
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valleys," (p. 287). And in this connection I may cite their 
description of dunes, which may perchance prove of the same 
nature and age as those of the Peccatonica valley. 

**The eastern bluffs along the Mississippi are frequently crowned by 
dunes of fine sand blown up from the valley below. These are usually 
composed of finer sand than is common to dunes in general, and this 
graduates almost imperceptibly into silt scarcely coarser than that of 
the loess itself; indeed not coarser than much loess on the face of the 
bluffs of the Mississippi, whence, indeed the dunes seem to be partially 
derived. From these dunes there spreads backward to the east, i. e. to 
the leeward, a mantle of fine sand graduating indefinitely away into a 
deposit indistinguishable from loess proper." (Op. cit. p. 2S6.) 

The " northern drift'' is a more probable original source for 
most of the loess loam of the "driftless area" than is the local 
residuary clays although both may have contributed. 

The Residuary Clay and the Glacial Phenomena. It is not 
possible as it seems to me, that the loess loam covered portion 
of the "driftless area" of Wisconsin. Minnesota and Iowa 
could have been glaciated since the deposition of the loess up- 
on it. Regarding the highest points, like the Blue mounds 
and Piatt mounds, I cannot now tell, but glaciers could not 
have been very extensive during the Wisconsin period, since 
the lowan loess mantle is very extensive. Evidence of previ- 
ous glaciation must be sought under the three to six feet of 
loess loam. 

Residuary clay of the Paleozoic rocks, the same of which 
('hamberlain and Salisbury say, "the deeper-lying clay where 
limestone is theadjacent rock, is the most characteristic mem- 
ber of the residuary earth series" (op. cit. p. 239), is as a rule 
wanting upon sandstones even where limestone had formerly 
rested, although it is represented often by a few chert frag- 
ments, concretions or polished blocks of sandstone. This re- 
siduary clay is a structureless, dark red-brown, stiff clay with 
irregularly intermixed fragments of chert from the disinte- 
grated limestones. It is found upon limestone, dolomite and 
clay surfaces, and reaches down into crevices or again rests 
upon frost-broken rock. It clings tenaciously on the hillsides 
and I have been surprised at times to find it thickest where I 
expected to find it eroded thin. 

At Freeport Illinois, 20 miles within the liiuits of northern 
drift, the same residuary clay is in ])lace in full thickness, 
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thus showing that glaciers did not necessarily remove it. 1 
have found residuary clay on the Niagara limestone in places 
in Iowa where glaciation had twice obtained. At Free- 
port the northern drift is mixed in the upper part of the re- 
siduary clay, but otherwise the latter is not peculiar. It seems 
to me evident that the existence of residuary clay in the 
*'driftless area" is not proof that no glaciers existed there, 
during the lowan and Kansan (or pre-Kansan) drift periods. 
If at Freeport the glacier had carried only residuary clay and 
chert, without northern drift, we should probably scarcely 
find traces of its former existence. Local glaciers in the ''drift- 
less area" would evidently descend along the natural valleys 
merely, transporting materials in the direction of the surface 
drainage, and probably but little materials at that. Under a 
loess mantle slight evidence of drift is easily concealed more- 
over. Along the railway from Freeport to Dodgeville is one 
favorable line for investigation, because of the cuttings, 
and there I have been able to devote a few days only to this 
and other geological investigations. 

About four miles below Dodgeville, Wisconsin, the Illinois 
Central railway cuts through a mass of unstratified residuary 
clay with chert besides some loose blocks of Saint Peter sand- 
stone. The clay here, as not rarely elsewhere, contains round- 
ed grains of quartz, probably from the sandstone. The ex- 
posure is ten or more feet deep and about 100 long, and no 
evidence of water action was found in any part of it, but on- 
ly the characters of boulder clay. The mass appears superfi- 
cially to be 20-30 feet thick, 300 yards long across the valle}' 
and 200 yards wide. The creek or river has cut across its 
west end, else the mass obstructs the valle3^ Its position re- 
vealed to me no explanation of any origin except that of an 
end moraine. It lies in the horizon of the Saint Peter sand- 
stone, above the flood plain of the river and had it not been 
for fortuitous exposures it might have been passed over as 
one of the loess-covered Shakopee and Oneota dolomite swells 
that are so common in the East Peccatonica valley. 

Half a mile farther dowm the valley, the railway cuts 
through a loess-covered Oneota dolomite swell high above the 
flood plain of the river. The dolomite formation is covered 
by residuary clay, and on the lower or southern side by an 
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extensive mass of red ela}^ chert and sandstone blocks mixed 
together. A half mile farther another cut enters first through 
Saint Peter sandstone, then 100 yards through clay with chert 
fragments and sandstone blocks. This mass rests upon an ir- 
regular sandstone surface and is about six feet thick, covered 
by a six-foot mantle of undisturbed loess loam. The base of 
the exposure is fifteen feet above the flood plain of the river. 
At the southern end of the cut the chert and clay drift dips 
below the grade and probably extends a considerable distance 
down the valle}^. 

The three described masses of clay and chert are explicable 
only as the successive moraines of a glacier, that descended 
the valley from its head, five to six miles distant. Howmucli 
farther the glacier may have previously extended I can not 
tell, but possibly to the limits of the *'driftless area." I ex- 
amined many exposures of residuary claj' farther down the 
valle}^ but came upon no accumulations like those described. 
One is ever^^where reminded that no accumulation of clay and 
chert would have remained intact. The residuary clay upon 
the appertaining formations is uniformly thin and alike thin 
whether the latter are little or much reduced in thickness. 
Seemingly conditions had been such that the clay was swept 
off gradual l}'^ following closely its growth from beneath, and 
in such a manner that it did not creep down the slopes onto 
the sandstone, nor remain accumulated. Moraines of loose 
clay would probably have been obliterated, leaving only their 
contained quartz fragments, which same are not safely inter- 
preted as moraines because such heaps may be due to unequal 
distribution of the chert in the decomposed strata. Thus, tf»o, 
the polished surfaces of the same fragments are not safely 
attributed to glaciation because the chert and other pieces in 
the residuary clay are mon* or less etched and are rough pol- 
ished anyway. 

The transportation of chert fragments from lower to high- 
er level might prove the existence of glaciers, but a place was 
sought in vain where a glacier must necessarily have ascend- 
ed. The "Freeport gravel"* was found however on low hills 
but still far above the flood plain of the river. This brown 
gravel if truly an ancient deep-ljnng river gravel, as Ilershey 

♦Hershey (1897): Am. Geologist, vol. xix, p. 207. 
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considers it to be, has been scattered high above its original 
bed in the "driftless area," the same as at Freeportin the nor- 
thern drift. Taking for example the railway cutting through 
the Shakopee formation next south of ArgN^le station; there 
the residuary clay contains "Freeport gravel," lighter colored 
chert from the Galena (Trenton), blocks of Saint Peter sand- 
stone, and common and oolitic chert from the Shakopee for- 
mation itself. The chert fragments in the clay may be ex- 
plained as residuary debris from higher although in part no 
longer adjacent limestone; except the *'Freeport gravel*' which 
seemingly has ascended. 

Mr. Hershey's theorj'^ of the ''Freeport gravel" harmonizes 
with my own observations in that the red-brown chert has 
been seen in the valleys only, and inasmuch as it is scattered 
back upon the slopes above the river's plain and beyond where 
the river's bed could have been at any stage of its develop- 
ment, it is necessary to assume that in the **driftless area," 
too, the "Freeport gravel" pebbles have been again transport- 
ed by glaciers. Much depends upon the future determination 
of the ''Freeport gravel" here referred to, in the "driftless 
area." 

Deposits not covered by the undisturbed loess loam I have 
neglected to describe although some of them could be of gla- 
cial origin, as for example the boulders at Jonesdale below 
Dodgeville. There upon the west side of a ridge the south 
end of which forms a high, steep blutf over the river opposite 
the mill, is found a heap of rounded sandstone boulders one 
to twelve feet in diameter, covering an area fifty by fifty feet, 
about twenty feet deep, and scattering up and down the slope 
but not extending back along the exposed side of the hill, 
in the direction from which they would have been transported 
by a glacier. They are probably boulders of disintegration, 
pushed from their resting places along the side of the hill 
and left piled in a heap. The corresponding southeast side of 
the same ridge shows no similar accumulation, but near the 
top are boulders of disintegration in place, nearly covered by 
sand and vegetation, which the heaped-up boulders are not. 
J. D.Whitney, who first called the ''lead region" "driftless," 
observed a similar occurrence of boulders in the midst of the 
area. He writes :* 

♦Geolof^y of Wisconsin, vol. i, 1861, p. 137. 
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'*We have already in the preceding pages fully set forth the fact of tht^ 
absence of boulders or transported materials over almost the entire area 
of the lead region. A single exceptional case has, however, been notic- 
ed, which is of great interest, and in regard to which it is difficult to of- 
fer a satisfactory explanation. The locality to which we here refer is 
one near Mineral Point, a little to the southwest of the Dreadnaught 
diggings. Here, between two small affluents of the Legate branch, on 
a ridge of Galena limestone, and at an elevation of about 125 feet above 
the sandstone, which is exposed at the base of the bluff or ridge some- 
thing over a quarter of a mile distant to the west, is a group of loose 
blocks of sandstone, - - There can be no doubt that these masees of 
sandstone have been raised either artificially or by natural means above 
their original place of deposit; a circumstance which would be of easy 
explanation, if the drift had ever swept over this region." (P. 239). 

The boulders are further described as angular, and as bas- 
ed several feet below the surface. 

How much evidence of glaciation in the "driftless area" may 
be found by closer study, is not safely predicted. N. H. Win- 
chell in his description of Houston county, Minnesota, which 
is in the western part of the '^driftless area," says: 

"There is to be seen occasionally a local drift, or debris derived from 
the rock of the country round about, and this sometimes has a deceit- 
ful resemblance to true northern drift, yet it can always be distinguish- 
ed from it on examination."* 

There may be beneath the mantle of loess-loam very wide- 
spread evidence of glaciation. Of course no gigantic mo- 
raines like those of the enormous northern drift need be ex- 
pected and I think no great planing of the surface of the sub- 
jacent rocks should be a necessary result. ''The differences 
between adjoining glaciated and non-glaciated topographies 
are apparently due less to glacial filing down of prominences 
than to grading up of depressions."! 

1 formerly had the good fortune of often accompanying Prof. 
G. Steinmann of Freiburg, Baden, in his field work on the loess 
and glacial deposits, and beheld, almost in amazement, the 
great skill with which decisive evidence of glaciation was 
often elaborated. I have not been able in my observation of 
E*leistocene deposits to use nearly so great skill, nor have there 
been time and facilities at my disposal for a satisfactory in- 
vestigation of the "driftless area." A few things are however 

♦Final Rep. Geol. Nat. Hist. Sur. Minn., vol. i. p. 227, 1884. 
+('hambcrlin and Salisbury, op. cit. p. 207. 
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very plainly seen, which, if one can correctly interpret, reveal 
others more clearly. And since it might not occur in a long 
time that any glacialist should see and associate together the 
phenomena which I have fortunately observed, since they lie 
widely scattered, and in another sense are a little outside the 
line of generally noticed phenomena of our northwestern drift, 
I have ventured to write briefly of them. 



EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



The Close of the Twentieth Volume. 

The American Geologist, established January, 1888, com- 
pletes a record of ten years with the issue of this number. No 
previous ten years of American geology have witnessed more 
rapid progress, marked by more important events. In no pre- 
vious ten years has geological science spread over a wider scope 
or occupied more advanced positions in the activities of the 
day. Its ways and means of self-propagation are multiplied 
and the efforts of its agents are more effective than ever be- 
fore. With the spread of geological science, and perhaps be- 
cause of it, at least commensurate with it, has been a revival of 
everything that springs from a knowledge of the earth, and 
particularly of mining and mining schools, of geological sur- 
veys and geological literature. At the present time it is prob- 
ably not rash to attirm that as many pages of geological liter- 
ature are disseminated in the United States in one year as 
were disseminated in ten years prior to the geological renais- 
sance. The dawn of this revival was due largely to Hayden 
and the survey that he established. It was brightened by 
Cook and by Wheeler, and was fully recognized when Powell 
energized the United States geological survey. This great 
central power has electrified and aroused into action the dor- 
mant geological possibilities of the nation and itsexample and 
its results have been influential in the remotest corners of the 
earth. Moving slowly, like all great and powerful actors, it 
has accumulated momentum as time has passed, and its last 
ten years are its best. 

It is not possible to specify, at this time, any of the great 
direct results of this organization, but many of its indirect re- 
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suits are seen in the revival of geological science already al- 
luded to. Geological societies, surveys and journals have mul- 
tiplied. Nearly every educational centre, if not every impor- 
tant educational institution in the land has its own means of 
publishing its geological researches. The earth was never 
probed so thoroughly, and its secrets discovered so rapidly as 
to-da3^ 

With the j)resent rapid scientific and intellectural develop- 
ment in the United States and in the world is a promise of 
greater progress in the future. We may expect reasonablj' 
thjit the movement now under way will not be checked till the 
utmost bound of the capacity of human progress is reached. 
We will not sav that bound is in the infinite distance, but we 
are satisfied that it is as yet far ahead of us. The record of 
the years and centuries that will intervene will be marked by 
many failures as well as by victories, but at last truth only 
will reign, truth wrenched from nature in its highest expres- 
sion, based on scientific research and established and perpet- 
uated by the zeal and often by the self-sacrilice of its vota- 
ries. Among these votaries the geologist, the astronomer, the 
chemist and the physicist of every name, who contributes to 
the general advance, will occupy no mean rank. 

The American Geologist has taken part, during the past 
ten years, in this movement, and has aided it so far as its ed- 
itors have had opportunity, and so far as their numerous of- 
ficial duties would permit. In this they have been encouraged 
during the five years last passed as during the previous five, 
by the cheerful assistance of numerous fellow-geologists who 
have tendered their papers for publication, and who have oth- 
erwise assisted them in maintaining the journal. To these the 
editors wish to express their thanks. 

In the last ten volumes of the Geologist, two hundred and 
twenty- seven contributed articles have been published, not 
the product of the editors. One hundred articles have been 
contributed by the editors, as well as sixty-six articles of **Ed- 
itorial Comment;" and there have been described sixty-seven 
new species and genera. This takes no account of **(.^orre8pon- 
dcnce" nor of ''Reviews.'' 

The editors can mak<^ no promises for the future, other 
than that which is deducible from the past. On that basis 
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they confidently expect the same friendly cooperation, and they 
expect to render the same or better service to American geol- 
ogy. N. H. w. 

The Taconic according to Renevier. 

Following is Renevier's reason for not adopting the advice 
of Lapworth as to the use of the term Taconic in his lately 
published Chronoyraphe yeoloijiqae^ to which attention was 
called in the American Geologist last month : 

04()rgien. C'est I'age le plus ancien, dans lequel le vie organique soit 
certaine et incontest^e, mais la faune en est peu abondaDte etjimparfait- 
ement connue. La frequence relative de pistes d'ann^lides, lui avait 
faitdonnerle nom do Anu^lidien. M. Lapworth vondrait appliquer ^ 
cet ^tage rancien nom Americain de Taconien, maisce terme seraitune 
source de confusion, M. Walcott* affirme en eflfet qu'il n'y a pas trace de 
fossiles de la faune priaiordiale dans le Taconic ranpe; done le type est 
fautif. D'autre part le nom de Taconien a 6te revendique pour laserio 
entiere du Cambrien, par M. Marcou et par d'autres. II manquerait 
absolument de precision pour designer Tune des Stages. 

It will be seen that the decision against the use of the term 
Taconic was based on the statement of Mr. Walcott to the 
effect that in the Taconic range there is not known any 
trace of primordial fossils. The writer has considered this 
statement of Mr. Walcott in earlier volumes of the Geologist j 
on two occasions. 

In the first place it should be noted that this remark of Mr. 
Walcott was not published in the Bulletin of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey (No. 81) to which M. Renevier refers for 
authority, at least the writer is not able to find it 
there, but in an ad captandum argument published in the 
American Journal of Science just prior to the meeting of the 
London session of the International Congress of Geologists. J 
Immediately after its publication this statement was analyzed 
(Am. Geol., vol. II, p. 221) and it was confronted with another 
quotation from Mr. Walcott's writing, in which he aflSrmed 
that he had found primordial fossils at over one hundred lo- 



♦Bull. 8L U. S. CiTeol. Survey. 

t Vol. II, pp. 220 222, 1888. Vol. vi, p. 247, 1890: What constitutes the 
Taconic range of mountains? 

XOp.cit., vol. XXXV (3), p. 394. "The name is inapplicable. The 
Taconic range, from which the Taconic system was named, is not known 
to contain a fossil of the first fauna, or a formation that contains one 
elsewhere." 
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calities in the typical Taconic area, in a formation 14,000 feet 
in thickness. In connection with this analysis it was shown 
that many ranges, and hills somewhut isolated from the main 
range, were to be included in the Taconlc range and that 
these had not yet been examined ; and hence that it was too 
broad an inference from a slight examination to exclude the 
Taconic system from the region. This was written on the 
assumption that Mr. Walcott knew what and where the Ta- 
conic range of mountains was. But it appears that he spoke 
inadvertently, or that he actually did not know where the Ta- 
conic mountains lie. 

On further examination by the writer into the literature of 
the Taconic mountains, this great mistake, so lamentable in 
its immediate results, was discovered and he called attention 
to the subject in an editorial in the Geologist, of which the 
following is a copy:* 

What Constitutes the Taconic Range of Mountains. 

Dr. Asa Fitch describes the Taconic mountains in the following 
words: Runs along the east lino of this county, immediately on the 
Vermont side of that line. From Mt. Anthony in Bennington, it paBse.s 
through Spruce (or West) mountain, Rod, Equinox, Bear, Antonio, Ru- 
jjert and Pawlet (two names given to one long mountain) to Haystack 
east of Granville village. (Historical, topographical and Agricultu- 
ral survey OF THE COUNTY OF Washin(jton, 1849, p. 93G.) 

Prof. J. D. Dana describes the Taconic range of mountains in the 
following words, so far as they exist in Vermont: This great slate belt 
extends from Weybridge on the north to the southwestern corner of the 
state, widening scmthward and spreading into the state of New York. 
The part south of Brandon has boon called the Taconic range of moun- 
tains, it being properly a continuation of the Taconic range of Massa- 
chusetts. [Am. Joui\ ScL (3) XIll, 3:^t3, 1877.] 

Geologically these hills consist, according to Mr. C. D. Walcott's ge- 
ological map of the Taconic region, of ''Cambrian" formations, i. e. of 
Taconic or primordial strata. (See his map accompanying his papers on 
The Taconic system of Emmons anothe usk of the name Taconic in 
(jEOLO(Jic nomenclature. Am. Jimr. Sci. (3) XXXV.] He also says: 
Fossils occur more or less abundantly at over 100 localities as now 
known to me witliin the? typical Taconic area, and they are distributed 
at various horizons throughout the 14, (XK) feet or more of strata referred 
to this terrano. [Am.. Jour. Sci. (1^) XXXV, 242.] 

This is a direct and complete verification of the claims of Dr. Emmons 
in the establishment of the Taconic systom on the rocks of the Taconic 
mountains. 



*Am. Geologist, vol vi, p. 274. 
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Thine own mouth oondemneth thee* and not I; yea, thine own lips testify 
against thee. Job xv, 6. 

This statement was accompanied by a plate representing 
photographed reproductions of maps of (1) the Taconic moun- 
tains in Vermont according to Fitch, Emmons, Hitchcock and 
Dana, (2) The central state belt, or "Hudson River" slates, 
according to Wing and Dana in 1877, in Rutland county, and 
(3) The Georgia formation, according to C. D. Walcott in 1888 
in southern Vermont. These maps and their designations are 
apftlied by their authors to the same identical area in Ver- 
mont. Therefore, according to Mr. Walcott, there are over 100 
localities in the Taconic mountains where primordial fossils 
have been discovered by him. 

But the mistake (?) had produced its designed effect. It 
prevented the favorable action of the London Congress on the 
report of the American committee recommending the term 
Taconic for the Lower Cambrian, and it still has its effect in 
preventing M. Renevier from considering favorably the opin- 
ion of Prof. Lapworth — an opinion which is gaining constant- 
ly the hearty concurrence of geologists, and whicli will ulti- 
mately be universally approved. 

The fact is, Mr. Walcott was favorably disposed, as he says 
himself, until the fall of 1887, toward the adoption of the 
term Taconic, and he gave an argument for its use, recom- 
mending it to the American committee in his first communi- 
cation. This state of mind continued as long as he was a 
candidate for election to thatcommittee at the instance of the 
director of the United States geological survey. When the 
committee failed to elect him, he withdrew hastily his report 
and refused to substitute another, and after a few weeks in 
the region of Mts. Eolusand Anthony (which are southeastern 
spurs of the Taconic region, but not correctly included in the 
Taconic range, composed of Lower Silurian strata), he hur- 
riedly drafted his papers and map published in the March. 
April and May numbers of the American Journal of Science, 
1888, contradicting his former views and strongly denouncing 
the Taconic system and its author, without having discovered 
a single new fact that bore even remotely on the Taconic 
mountains or the Taconic system. The world has been hood- 
winked by such tactics as this, ever since the Taconic system 
was annonnced. How long, oh, how long I n. h. w. 
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The mineral wealth of Canada, a guide for students of economic ge- 
ology, Arthur B. Willmott. vi and 201 pp.; Wm. Briggs, Toronto, 1897. 

On the continental elevation of the Glacial epoch, J. W. Spencer. 
British A. A. S., Sec. C. Toronto, 1897; 2 pp. 

Geology of Polk county (Iowa), H. F. Bain. Iowa Geol. Survey, vol. 
7, pp. 2a3-412, pis. 7-9, 2 maps, 1897. 

Geology of Johnson county (Iowa), Samuel Calvin. Ibid., pp. 33-116, 
pis. 3-4, 2 maps, 1897. 

On the occurrence of fossil fishes in the Devonian of Iowa, C. R. East- 
man. Ibid., pp. 108-116, pi. 4, 1897. 

Our local geology, W. H. Barris. Proc. Davenport Acad. Nat. Sci., 
vol. 7, 19 pp.. 1897. 

The Batesville sandstone of Arkansas, Stuart Weller. Trans. N. Y. 
Acad. Sci., 1897, pp. 251-282, pis. 19 21. 

V. Proceedings of Scientific Laboratories^ etc. 

Mus. Comp. Zool., Bull., vol. 31, no. 1, pp. 19-44, pis. 1-5. Oct., 1897. 
Contributions to the morphology of the Turbellaria (II). W. M. 
WockI worth. 
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The Seventh International Congress of GEOLOorsTs. The last 
Congress held in St. Petersburg was cast in such heroic proportions and 
carried out with such consummate skill that it easily stands out as a 
colossus, overshadowing all the preceding six, and its description must 
follow one of two directions: either a general direction, which seeks to 
convey the aims and results of the entire meeting as a whole; or the de- 
tailed description of its many interesting parts, including, of course, in 
this idea the excursions undertaken before, during, and after the regu- 
lar business sessions. These latter, indeed, so far as relates to the con- 
sideration of business and the adoption of resolutions to govern the 
method of formulating the results of the researches of the world's geol- 
ogists formed little more than a name and excuse for the gathering. 
Here again the idea, more or less developed at previous sessions, of pre- 
senting special collections of cartography, publications, and specimens, 
was so largely extended that the hall of display was the equal of many 
museums in the number and variety of objects, and the superior of 
most museums in the present interest of the objects displayed. 

The discussions were neither better nor worse than those of antece- 
dent sessions, though perhaps their hollow (character as a means of 
establishing anything was never more apparent. At the general ses- 
sions, or those at which the vote expressing the sense of the Congress 
was taken, it was always evident that the nature of the vote had been 
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(letonnined previously at a meeting of the council; and at the council 
meeting it was evident that the nature of the vote had been decided be- 
forehand by the one or two members always composing, of course with 
the officers of the bureau, a sort of steering committee. In some cases 
where it was to be feared that there might bo opposing views and a 
doubtful result, the presiding officer, in stating the question on which 
the ayes and noes were to be demanded, held up his own hand when 
asking for an affirmative vote, in this way — that there might be no mis- 
take. In other cases it was '^assumed;" if no objection were made. 
that the pr()p33itit)n was accepted. Indeed a few decisions were taken 
^•unanimously '* in a direction opposite to that of the conviction of the 
majority present, *'so as to avoid lack of harmony," as our diplomatic 
Italian ex-president and general helmsman put it. But this absurdity 
is inherent in the system, and cannot be altered so long as future ses- 
sions attempt so much in so short a time. With all the distractions 
surrounding the late meeting no proper and serious debate was possible 
either in council or general session, and the question was either decided 
at once as the steering committee wished, or it was adjourned, or put 
out of the way summarily under rule twenty eleven. Such was the fate 
of the resolution passed uniinimously at the Zilrich session by both 
council and general session, requiring the late bureau to formulate some 
rule which would define the qualifications of a member and those of a 
delegate {if both terms were to be used). The bureau found this an 
unpleasant task, it is to be presumed, for it ignored the subject alto- 
gether. It would seem wise, if the taking counsel together of experi- 
enced geologists is to be continued, that there should be certain sessions 
of this Congress without excursionsor other distractions at least during 
the day time. The problems with which such a body has to deal should 
be clearly presented, divested of sup:M*fiuous matter, and really proposed 
and debated by those best qualified to do this. 

Even if no decision were arrived at such a debate would pave the way 
for a future decision; and if properly reported, become part of the most 
valuable literature pertaining to the particular question. 

On Sunday, the 17 (29) August, 1897, in the upper hall of the zoologi- 
cal museum of the Academy of Sciences, at 10 a. m., the members of 
the Council of Zurich then present in St. Petersburg, having been con- 
voked, the president, M. Karpinsky, welcomed them. The bureau of 
the St. Petersburg session was then constituted by the election of 

Ilofioran/ President j James Hall (former president). 

Former Presidents^ Capellini, Renevier. 

President, Karpinsky. 

General Secretaries^ Tschernyschew, v. Vogdt. 

Vice I^residents. 
Germany, Von Richthofen, H. Crodn(^r, V. Zittel; Argentina, Berg: 
Anstria Ilnttf/drfj, Tietze, 15c>ckh; Belfjinm, Mourlon: Bulgaria, Zla- 
\maki: Canada, LaFlamme; Denmark', Ussing;.^^)^////, Cortazar; United 
States, Marsh, Emerson, Frazer, Emmons: France, Gaudry, Bertrand, 
Ch. Barrois; Great Britain, A. Geikie, Hughes, Murray: Italy, Oochi, 
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Pellati; Japrt/i, Kochibe; 3f<?.r/co, Aguilera; Holland, Martin; Portugal, 
Mendes-Guerreiro; Roumania, Stefanescu; Russiay Inostrantzew, Nik- 
itin, Stuckenberg, Sederholra, Lagorio, Pr. Schmidt; Sweden, ^fithorst, 
ToreW: Norway, Brogger, Reusch; Servia, Zujovic; Switzerland, Heim. 

Secretai'ies. 

LcBwioson-Lessing (Russia), Boule (France), Belinfante (Great Britain), 
Lugeon (Switzerland), J. Walther (Germany), Meli (Italy), de Margerie 
(France). 

Upon organization it was decided that French shall be the official 
language of the Congress for business, the discussions which could not 
be made in French should be translated. Scientific communications 
may be made in French or German without being translated. The vol- 
umes of the Congress will be published generally in French, but the 
scientific works in the language of the manuscript. It was decided that 
•the members of the Congress taking part in the discussions should de- 
y)08it with the secretary immediately after the session a copy of their re- 
marks. 

Wednesday, Aug. 20, was selected as the date of the council session 
at which the choice of the next place of meeting of the Congress should 
be decided. It was decided to divide the time of the Congress as fol- 
lows: Monday —General Geology. Wednesday Petrography, Miner- 
alogy and Applied Geology. Friday— Stratigraphy and Paleontology. 
Saturday — Stratigraphy and Paleontology. 

At 1:30 p. m. the session of the Congress was foimally opened in the 
grand hall of the zoological museum of the Academy of Sciences by his 
Imperial Highness, the grand duke Constantine Constantinovitch, the 
honorary president, and by her Imperial Highness, the princess of 01- 
denbourg, president of the Imperial Society of Mineralogy. 

The honorary president read a telegram from the grand duke Alex- 
ander Mikhailovitch. Th(* Minister of Agriculture and Domain then 
re«id an address of welcome. M.le senator Prof. Capellini then replied 
as the oldest ex-president. M. Renevier, last president, then put the 
names of the bureau, proposed by the council, to vote, and the Congress 
f'lected them. He then turned over the presidency to M. Karpinsky. 

M. Karpinsky then read his address and was followed by M. Tscher- 
nischew in a detailed report of the labors of the committee on organiza- 
tion. 

Monday, Aug. 18 (30), 1897, the general session of the Congress was 
opened at 3:30 p. m.. in the* grand hall, and M. v. Richthofen, who pre- 
sided, announced the very sad and sudden death of Dr. Spendiarow, 
who had taken part in the Ural excursion and was universally popular. 

M. Meuuier exhibited an apparatus whereby the great lines and, to 
some extent, the details, of tlie organic structure of Europe could be 
reproduced by allowing a rubber hemisphere covered by a thick coat of 
l)laster to contract. M. Sacco read an essay on the "Origin of the 
Rarth." M. Prinz read a communication on the experimental repro- 
duction of the great terrestrial reliefs. A communication of M. Mars- 
• lon Mansdon on the '' Evolution of Climates," was presented by the 
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president and read by title. M. Martin presented a memoir in German 
on the *'Geologie des Moluques." MM. Forel and Uphara spoke on the 
subject of glaciers. M. Lindvall made a communication on the causes 
of the glacial period. 

Wednesday, Aug. 20 (Sept. 1), 1897, at 9 a. m., in the Council hall, M. 
Renevier proposes to elect M. Hauchei^orne president of the committee 
on the map of Europe in place of M. Beyrich, deceased, and to add M. 
Beyschlag to the committee. It was decided that the report of the com- 
mittee should be presented to-day. M. Karpinsky proposes to name a 
committee to consider the principles necessary to the chronological 
classification of the sedimentary rocks. It is decided to name them at 
the next session. M. Gaudry presents the invitation of French geolo- 
gists to the Congrcps to meet in Paris in 1900. M. Heim thought the 
distractions of the world's fair in that year and place would hamper the 
work of the Congress. M. Emmons, in the name of some of his Amer- 
ican colleagues, offered the following resolution: *'That in future the 
quality of member of the Congress be reserved for persons whose candi- 
dacy shall have been approved by the principal geological pocieties or 
institutions of the country to which they belong." On motion of M. 
Mendes Guerreiro the council decided to separate the questions of the 
place of meeting and the limitation of the admissions. M. Karpinsky 
])ut M. Gaudry's proposition to vote. M. Tietze states that the Aus- 
trian geologists have been charged with inviting the Congress to hold 
the 9th session in Vienna. This invitation was accepted (?) unanimously. 
The further discussion of the limitation of the privileges of membership 
is postponed. 

M. Karpinsky proposes M. Bertrand to preside at the morning session 
of the Congress and M. Groth at that of the afternoon. Agreed to. 
M. Walther in the name of several members of the Congress reads the 
proposition for the establishment of an international floating institute. 
The order of the day for the general session is then adopted. 

General Sension. Wednesday, Aug. 20, (Sept. 1). 1897, 11:15 a.m., 
Mr. Marcel Bertrand presiding. 

M. Fallot invites the University professors to come in numbers to Bor- 
deaux next year May 19 and 21 to take part in an international Con- 
gress of superior instruction. 

M. Renevier speaks of the geological map of Europe and M. Beys- 
chlag reads its report. 

The order of the day is then taken up by a discussion of the terms of 
the articles by MM. Bitner and Freeh modified and condensed by MM. 
Karpinsky and Tschernyschew. 

I. *'The introduction of a new stratigraphical term should be based 
on well determined scientific need and occcasioned by peremptory rea- 
sons. Every new appellation should be accompanied by a clear l)atro- 
logical and paleontological characteristic of the deposits to which it is 
applied. At the same time it ought to be founded on the evidences not 
of a single section but over a more or less considerable space." MM. 
Renevier, Dep^Tct, Mourlon, Grossouvre, and Tschernyschew^ debate thi^ 
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propositi^;! wbii^h is adopted with the addition of the words "in inter- 
national nomenclature" after the word term in the first line. 

II. "Appellations applied to a terrane in a certain determined sense 
cannot be employed in any other sense." Adopted without discussion. 

III. "The date of the publication shall decide the priority of strati- 
graphic names given to the same series of beds," Discussed by Mayer- 
Eymar, Bertrand, and Dep^ret and finally adopted. 

IV. "For the small stratigraphic divisions sufficiently well character- 
ized paleontologically, in case of the creation of new names it is prefer- 
able to take for a basis their most important paleontological peculiari- 
ties." 

"Geographic or other names should not be employed except for sec- 
tions of a certain importance enclosing several paleontological horizons, 
or when the terrane cannot be characterized paleontologically." 

Discussed by Renevier, Freeh, Tietze, Mourlon, Mayer-Eymar, Pav- 
low, Diener, and Deperet and finally adopted. 

A proposition of M. Freeh which follows was referred to the commis- 
sion for further consideration. 

"It would be desirable for the divisions of the systems in which there 
are not familiar names such as "Dogger," "Lias/' etc., to introduce the 
prefixes paleo, mezo, and neo." 

V. "So far as concerns the various stratigraphical terms which exist 
in the literature, it would be desirable that the terms designating sec- 
tions or series should be replaced by the words upper, middle, and 
lower." (This article was referred back to the committee.) 

VI. "When a term given to a whole series of beds should be restrict- 
ed to only a i^art of these beds, it should not be preserved except for the 
beds best characterized paleontologically." 

After discussion by Tschernyschew, Mourlon, Renevier, and Pavlow, 
it was referred back to the committee for further consideration. 

VII. "Names badly constructed from an etymological point of view 
are to be corrected without excluding them on that account from the 
domain of the science. Adopter] without discussion. 

Meeting of Council, Friday, Aug. T2, {Sept. 3). lSi)7. 

The session is opened at 9:15 a. m., M. Karpinsky in the chair. 

A letter from M. Gtlmbel of Munich read and the council decides to 
send telegrams of regret at their absence to MM. Giimbel and Sttess. The 
president presented to the council in the name of M. Richard two pam- 
phlets 1) On the mineral wealth of Roumania, 2) On petroleum. The 
nomination of an international committee for the unification of nomen- 
clature being taken up after discussion by MM. Renevier, Capellini, and 
others it is decided to name two classes of members on the committee, 
viz: the effective and the consultative. 

The following members were then agreed to: 

Effective Members. Barrois. Capellini, Hughes, Renevier, Tietze, 
Tschernyschew, H. Williams, v. Zittel. 

Consultative Members. Choffat, Clark, Cortazar, Davy, Dawson, 
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Deperet, Freeh, Griesback, Karpinsky, Keyser, cle Lapparont, Martin, 
Mayer-Eymar, Nathorst, Nikitin, Stefanescu, De-Stefani, Turamelli, 
Uhlig, Van der Broeck, Walcott, Hor. Wocx^ward. 

M. Mendes Guirrero proposed that Switzerland should be chosen as 
the central place of session of the commission. After discupsson by v. 
Zittel and Capellini it was decided that the committee itpelf should fix 
the places of its meetings, having regard to the meetings of the different 
geological societies. 

The president reads the following proposition presented by a prei)ara- 
tory meeting of 42 petrographers (i.e., Zirkel, Groth Cohen, Kajkowsky, 
BrOgger, Iddings, C. Schmidt, Geikie, Riva, Sabattini, Mattiorolo, 
Hogbom, Pirsson, Bakom, Lagorio.Inostranzeflf, Osann, Doelter, Linck, 
Kroustschow, Moroz^vitch. Barrois, Duparc, BftckstrOm. Bucking, 
Klockman, Linck (?), Milch, Scheibe, Romberg, Ussing, Lawson, v. 
Calker, Wichmann. Doys, Ramsay, Hobsan, Hobbst, Rinne, Loewin- 
son-Lessing): 

*'A group of members of the Congress to the number of 42 met together 
to discuss the question of the systematic nomenclature of rocks, trans- 
mits the following to the Congreps as the unanimous opinion of its 
members. 

*'It is desirable to abandon the idea of establishing by a resolution of 
the Congress the principles specially applicable to the methodical clas- 
sification of the r(»ck8, in view of the extraordinarily rapid development 
of petrography. 

*'To reach the simplification of nomenclature demanded by geologists 
it is indispensable to define with more precision than has yet been done 
the general names of which the employment is necessary in the execu- 
tion of the maps." 

MM. Barrois, Brogger, Bertrand, Karpinsky, and Reuevier discussed 
the stateijient and it was referred to the already existing committee. 

M. Gaudry presented the following resolution: 

*'The International Geological Congress, assembled in St. Petersburg, 
expresses the desire that the governments of all countries establish in- 
struction in geology and paleontology in the upper classes of the higher 
schools, Myc^es or gymnases.' The delegates of each country are re- 
quested to inform their respective governments of this request." 

M. Capellini supports the resolution, which is unanimously adopted. 

M. Loewinson-Lessing recalls that a preliminary meeting of petrog- 
raphers, previously referred to, had, on the proposition of M. BrOgger, 
expressed the desire for the formation of an international publication of 
petrography, devoted principally to the resumes and reports of the pe- 
trographic works of all countries, and asks the Congress to name a 
commission for the preliminary study of this question. 

After the discussion by v. Zittel, Renevier and Brogger the council 
decides to lay the proposition before the general assembly. M. Kar- 
])insky's proposition to propose to the assembly as members of the com- 
mittee the following names is accepted: Barrois, Becke, Br^iggc^r, 
Fouque, Geikie, Iddings, Khroustschow, Loewinson Lessing, Michel- 
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Levy, Pirrson, Rosenbusch, Teall, Tschennak, Ussing, Zirkel. 

After details of the order of the meeting of the general assembly 
were adopted the council adjourned, M. Emmons being proposed to pre- 
side at the morning session and M. Hughes at that of the afternoon. 

General SeHshn, Friday, Aug. 22 {Sept. 5), 1897, 11 a. in. 

M. Emmons presiding. Papers presented: 

M. Freeh, Ueber Meerc und Continente der paleozoischer Aeren. 
M. Bash ford Dean, On the relations of the paleozoic fish faunas of 
Russia and North America. 

Afternoon Sesaion, 3:30 p. ni. 

M. Hughes presiding. 

M. Makowsky presented a paper on the '^LOssfunde aus der Mam- 
muthzeit von Mahren." 

M. Seeley made a communication **0n fossil reptiles from the govern- 
ments of Perm and Wologda," and said: 

**The Russian Permian reptiles have an international interest because 
they arc neighbors of fossil forms found in Africa, the Indies, Scotland 
and in the United States. This interest is augmented by the discovery 
of M. Amalitzky in the government of Wologda where these terrestrial 
reptiles are associated with plants (Glossoptera) and shells. There were, 
therefore, very numerous Permian lakes on the land at this epoch. The 
reptiles are of the order of Anomodontia, but belong to different forms 
in different regions. Few of the genera are common to two regions. 
The same is true later of the Wealden reptiles. The Anomodontia arc 
clo.se neighbors of Labyrinthodontia and Monotremata. 

'•The Deuterosaurus, and Rhopalodon, have many traits in common 
with the Dicynodontaand although their dentition is Theriodontes they 
have been separated from the Theriodonta. 

**M. Amalitzky believed that the Pareiosaurus lived in the Permian of 
Russia since the discovery of the new species of Wologda. Perhaps 
deeper study will demonstrate that these fossils should be referred to 
new Russian genera. 

'•These Russian fossils show but few affinities with the Monotremata. 
They are nearer to the Labyrinthodontia. The AnoQiodontia, like the 
dinosaurians, contain distinct types. Thedeuterosaurians and the Dicyn- 
odontes form the passage to the cetiosaurians. It would be preferable 
to unite these types into a group rather than to place the completely 
monotreme Theridoiita in the same group with the deuterosaurians. 

"The new pareiosaurians of Russia intermediate between two groups 
have great affinities with the CetiosauruS.'* 

Saturdai/, Aiuj. 23 [Sept. i), IsWi. Coioicil Meetiny. 9:30 a.m. 

M. Karpinsky in the chair. 

Resumption of debate on limitation to the membership of the Con- 
gress. M. Schmidt proposes to treat the (jucBtions of the limitation to 
the members of the Congress, and the limitation of the participants 
separately. 
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M. Frazer submitted the following resolution: 

(1) Those who announce themselves to the secretary within the period 

fixed and who pay their fees thall be admitted to the Congress as asso- 
ciates, 

(2) The members of the Congress who alone shall have the rights of 
voting on questions proposed, of taking part in the excursions arranged 
for the geologists by the committee of organization, and of serving as 
officers and members of committees of the Congress, shall be delegates 
from well known universities or societies of natural history, or those 
who are personally known to the members of the committee of organi- 
zation by their works. 

After a discussion by Tietze, Stefanescu, Capellini, Bertrand, Pellati, 
Renevier and v. Zittel the motion is put and lost. 

M. Schmidt offers the following: "The council expresses the wish 
that, the number of members of the Congress remaining unlimited, the 
number of participants in the excursions be limited in a manner not to 
hamper the task of the leaders, nor the serious study of the region trav- 
ersed." After discussion by MM. Emmons, Heim, Pellati. Bertrand, M. 
Schmidt's proposition was adopted after elimination of the words "the 
number of members of the Congress remaining unlimited." 

M. Barrois reads a telegram from the Geological Society of France. 

M. Gaudry is selected to preside at the general assembly during the 
afternoon session. 

Saturday y Aug. 23 {Sept. •#), 1S97. (ieneral Assembly. Morning 

Session. Jl:l.'> a. m. 

M. Zirkel presiding. 

The chair reads the list of effective members of the committee to 
study the question of general nomenclature. They are MM. Barrois, 
Capellini, Hughes, Renevier, Teitze, Tschernyschew, H. Williams, v. 
Zittel. 

The chair read the resolution of the 42 petrographers. M. Loewin- 
8o-i-Lessing presented a resume of his pamphlet "On the classification 
and nomenclature of the eruptive rocks." M. Ramon Adan de Yarza, 
Lagorio, Tschernyschew, BrOgger, Duparc, Iddings, Zirkel, Renevier. 
and Frazer discussed the question. The chair put the question of 
maintaining or not the committee named at Zurich. After discussion 
by Renevier, Wichmann, Tschernyschew, BrOgger, Barrois, and Ber- 
trand, the general assembly decided to retain the Zilrich committee by 
29 ayes to 19 noes. 

The consideration of the foundation of the international journal of 
petrography was then taken up and discussed by Karpinsky, BrOgger, 
and Tschernyschew. The general assembly decided to api)oiut the 
committee suggested by the council (see ante), with the addition of the 
names K. Schmidt and Thorneborn. M. Karpinsky presented to the 
Congress in the name of M. Nitze, "Gold deposits of North Carolina, 
monazite, and monazite deposits of North Carolina." 

The chair then gave the floor to M. Frazer who presented the Hayden 
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memorial medal for the year 1897 to the president of the Congress, M. 
A. P. Karpinsky. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, the members of the Geological Congress : 

I am charged with a mission which is outside of the duties of a mem- 
ber of this Congress; but notwithstanding, it is in some sort interna- 
tional and allied to the object which assembled us here. 

In honor of the memory of the late Dr. F. V. Hayden, his widow 
founded the Hayden memorial medal of which the object is each year 
to crown the works of him who has done the most for geology. The 
Academy of Natural Sciences, being the first born of similar institu- 
tions on the American continent, was naturally designated to choose 
the recipients. Ordinarily the choice is made in the fall, but in conse- 
quence of the session of the geological congress, it awarded the medal 
earlier. Since the foundation of this roll of honor in 1889 till the pres- 
ent time seven savants of almost as many nationalities have been chosen: 
of whom we have the pleasure to see among us James Hall, dean of the 
American geologists, senator Capellini, and Prof, von Zittel (Prof. 
Siiess being unfortunately detained in Vienna): while all science mourns 
the loss of Huxley, of Daubree and of Cope. 

All these gentlemen, the dead as well as the living, have given to the 
decoration as much honor as they have received from it by adorning it 
with the lustre of their names. The Academy of Natural Sciences 
after the examination of all the candidacies by a special committee, 
adopted unanimously the name proposed and delegated me to offer the 
material emblem to its laureate. It is therefore as a delegate of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences which is, in its turn, the representative 
of the geologists of America, that I have the honor and pleasure of pre- 
senting the Hayden medal for 1897 to M. Alexander Petrovitch Kar- 
pinsky in recognition of the great services which he has rendered to 
geology, as well by his special works as by his wise administration of 
the geological survey of the largest empire of the world, an administra- 
tion which cannot but greatly infiuence the studies in all countries. 
(Applause.) 

The mission with which I am charged might properly confine itself to 
what I have just said, but it is impossible for me not to allude to the 
splendid conception and perfect execution of all that concerns the Vllth 
international get)logical congress, which eclipses not only all its prede- 
cessors, but all that has ever been attempted elsewhere for science. 

The unheard of liberality of the august sovereign of all theRussias to 
this Congress gave the measure of the confidence which his majesty ac- 
cords to M. Karpinsky and to his colleagues; while the strong support 
that these latter gave to the director is proof of the cordial understand- 
ing among the Russian geologists. Without this confidence and with- 
out this support the result obtained would have been impossible. 

In the name of the Academy of Sciences, of American geologists, and 
I dare say of ail the members of this Congress, I wish M. Karpinsky a 
happy life and one sufticiently long to enjoy all the marks of esteem 
that he deserves and will deserve in the future. (Hearty and long con 
tinned applause.) 
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M. Karpinsky. receiving the medal from the last speaker, answered 
thus: 

M. Frazer, I am deeply touched by your words so eloquent and full of 
sympathy for me, my Russian colleasues, and our country. I am very 
much overcome by the great honor which the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences has been willing to accord to me. 

I am actually confused at being placed in the same rank with the 
great savants who have received before myself this mark of distinction. 
I beg you, Sir and very much honored colleague, to transmit to the 
Academy of Natural Sciences my deep and warm thanks. (Applause.) 

The chair read a telegram of greeting from the Geological Society of 
France. Close of the morning session. 

Saturday, Aug. 23 {Sept. 4), 1897. General Assembly, Afternoon 

Session. 3:H0 p.m. 

M. Gaudry presiding. 

M. Freeh made a communication on Continents and Paleozoic seas. 
M. Stefanescu spoke of the Dinotherium gigantissimum (Step.) found 
at Munzat^, Roumania. MM. Dept^ret and Gaudry discussed the pa- 
per. M. Mayer-Eymar gave a succinct expos^ of the geological history 
of the ^Mediterranean basin. He gave a sketch of the upper Tertiary 
stages and substages from the creation of the Mediterranean basin to 
the end of the Dertonian or upper Miocene age. He demonstrated that 
to tlie invasion of the Mediterranean by the ocean and to the retreat of 
the sea are due the Dertonian, Messauian, Assian, Sicilian, and Sahari- 
an stages and their sub-stages. M. v. Kuennen spoke of some strati - 
graphical relations in Hannover. M. Martin presented the Congress with 
a fasciculus of his work, "The fospils of Java based on a collection of 
M. R. D. M. Verbeek." M. Blake road his memoir on "The distribu- 
tion of fossils not merely in zones, but also in provinces. ■"■ Session 
closed. 

General Session, Sunday, Aug. 24 [Sept. '>), 1S97. 

The last session on Sunday was what is called I believe in the B. A. 
A. S., *'butter day" the day on which all the highnesses, municipali- 
ties, corporations, and individuals receive profuse thanks. On this day 
any doubtful question may be put through as the steering committee 
wishes in the general good humor and desire for harmony and for the ab- 
sence of every note of disaccord which prevail. At the single session 
presided over by M. Capellini all were profusely thanked. A resolution 
of M. Frazer expressing it as the desire of the Congress that the vol- 
ume of the proceedings of a given meeting should if possible be printed 
within two years of that meeting was unanimously adopted. 

The Congress agreed to accept the gift of 10,000 roubles from the fa- 
ther of young Stepniow, who died under such sad circumstances, the 
interest to be expended for prizes under the auspices of tlie Congress. 
This was in the judgment of the writer and of several other members of 
the Congress a very unwise proceeding although the- circumstances of 
the gift made it very difficult to refuse it point blank, as the ])ereaved 
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father offered this to the Congress in the same spirit that he would have 
offered a candle to the Virgin. The difficulty of the situation lies in 
the fact that the Congress is not a corporate boily and there is good rea- 
son why it should never become so. The moment it acquires property, 
agrees to fulfill periodical duties, etc., it lose^ its character of a convo- 
cation of the leaders of the science at a given epoch, and becomes a 
mere society. As a society its chances of being hunted, captured and 
chained by those interested in harnessing it to their schemes is many- 
fold greater than when it is only a name without a local habitation or 
material existence except in a council named from all countries. With 
such a precedent it will become very difficult to refuse the gifts by which 
superserviceable persons with more money than importance may desire 
to connect themselves with a large international idea. It is to be hoped 
that with that innate diplomacy which the Russian has as a birthright 
and which the Frenchman has exercised perhaps longer than any other 
race, means will be found to transfer this trust to the Russian Acade- 
my of Sciences or some other Russian institution and that the Congress 
may bo freed from its dangerous bantling. If there were not reasons 
enough without it this one would seem sufficient to prevent the con- 
t?uiTimation of this ill-advised plan. The existence of the Congress is a 
matter of conjecture from one to another of its triennial sessions. If the 
Congress should cease to exist what would become of the bequest. Even 
if it be admitted that the Congress might advise with the trustee as to 
the use to be made of the interest on the gift, some actual institution 
should be the guardian of the latter, and not the incorporeal essence of 
pure geological science which the Congress ought to be. 

One word more in regard to the sessions. When Siemens took the 
I)retty electrical toy of a moving little train of light tin cars as a model 
and made a real train which ran economically by electricity he accom- 
plished a great deal for humanity. But when Capellini takes the old 
trick of the Sunday school and campmeeting of clapping hands the mo- 
ment a proposition is made which he wants adopted he uses a child's toy 
to stifle free speech and render mature deliberation imixissible. This 
practice is growing so objectionable that if not checked, deliberation or 
fair discussion will become impossible, and the proceedings a farce. 

Persifor Frazer. 
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Dk. S. W. Bkykk, of the Iowa Agricultural College and the 
Iowa Geological Survey, after having attended the sessions of 
the International Congress of Geologists, is spending the win- 
ter in study at Munich. 

Dr. Robert Bell, of the Canadian Geological Survey, who 
recently returned from an extensive exploration of the shores 
•of BafBnland, reports a very successful trip (Ottawa Citizen^ 
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Oct. 27). The northern side of Hudson strait is the south 
side of Baffinland, which is the third island in size in the 
world, surpassed only by Australia and Greenland, being 1100 
miles in length. The western portion of this island along the 
south coast is high and rocky, rising 1000 to 2000 feet above 
the sea, but the eastern half of the southern coast is not moun- 
tainous, but rather low. Dr. Bell was recently elected a fel- 
low of the Royal Society of London. 

Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, lecturing in the United States, is over- 
whelmed with the cordiality of his w^elcome in the cities of 
the Northwest, and is obliged to decline most of the recep- 
tions and banquets which are tendered him. Recently at Min- 
neapolis he gave two lectures to large audiences, English and 
Norwegian, and was escorted to the hall by a Norwegian torch 
light procession, and after the English lecture he was given 
a select reception by the Minnesota Academy of Natural 
Sciences. 

Dr. E. W. Claypole, of Akron, O., is spending the winter in 
New Mexico. 

The Strdcture op the Urals. Dr. Persifor Frazer, in a 
report recently made to the Philadelphia Academy of Scien- 
ces of his late visit to St. Petersburg and excursion to the 
Urals, gave the following description : 

"Another curious circumstance is that the Ural range is only half a 
range, since there is no mountainous part on the west side at all. The 
structure is like that in some of our mountain gorges when on climbing 
up from a stream level over the rough basset edges of a hill we find on 
arriving at the top a gently sloping arable plain, extending unbroken, 
as far as the eye can reach. 

'*This is the case with this chain throughout its entire length. Erup- 
tive and massive, and metamorphic rocks, all ascribed by the Russian 
geologists to the lower Devonian or much later epochs, are found in in- 
explicable confusion, and the almost universal accompaniments to rock 
confusion, mineral veins of great intrinsic and scientific value. Here 
are found the Ilmen mountains, with their marvelous minerals, some of 
them unique. Here are the gold and platinum placers and the gangues 
with these metals in place, the latter being termed proudly by the Rus- 
sians an exclusively Ural element." 
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Fairbanks, H. W. 

Oscillations of the c.iast of Caiif«»rnia durin;^ th»^ Plirx^ene and Pleis- 
tocenee. 'Amer. Gt^»i., vo.. i^♦. pp. :213-21.j. p!. l.j. Oet. l>^Jl,) 

Sheets containing this catalogue will be mailed monthly to 
libraries or individuals at ^l.*f*) per year provided a sufficient 
number of orders are re«-eived u* cover the expense. 
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articles otfered for piblieati'f; be prepared exactly as they 
are to be printed, prior to delivery t.. rhe printer. Alterations 
from the manuscript. wii»r:. .!:'•*- ^-a-r '.ui't iyp<* by thi-^ process, 
cannot be made except at a e .,♦ .,f jjfty ct-ui . pi-r hour. 
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/"^ONSTAXT acquisitions sustain our larjjje stock of tj'pical specimens 
\, rcjm sciitiuf; Systematic and ClironoloiJ^ic Palueontoloffy 

I'overinj^' all tlu* biological and geological divisions of the subject. 

SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 

arc pri'])arcd varying in ])rii'e from twenty dollars to twelve hundred dollars, 
and lander or smaller ones are made to order. In many species our suits of 
specimens arc so large that the investigator can be vsupi)lied with series show- 
ing develo])nient or variation. Knroj)ean as well as American localities are 
well re])resented by choice specimens. 

Among the more noteworthy i)oints of our present stock arc: 

Coriils, from the Devonian of New York Slate and the Kails of the Ohio, 
which we have in extensive series and at mo<lerate prices. 

lCcliiii(Klerniat<l. Many species of Crinoids, from the Silurian and 

CarlKiniferous, ranging from - - - - 50 cents to $iiS.oo 

A free specimen of Apiocrintis rot unci uh, all parts in place. $25.00 

Magnificent slabs of Pciitacrinus suban|i;ularis, from lUivaria. 

^15.00 to 55".c» 
McUiiiitCH niultiporus, now representetl only by 3 fine slabs. 

^10.00, $i5.0(j and ;?23.a.^ 
l-'^isli. Devonian, from Scotland, - - - - ;p;i.fx) to <r2.tK> 

I'ennian, from Saxony, - . . i.ooto 3.0f3 

Jurassic, from IJavaria, etc. - - - - 1.50 to 75.00 

Cretaceous, from Mt I^ebanon, - - .25 to 5.00 

Tertiary, from Wyoming; ver\' fine, showy specimen.s, .50 to i6.ck> 

Saiiriaiis. We have several fine Ichthyosaurians from Havana and 
ICiigland, ------- ^6o.t» to $i75.t« 

liircls. One very fine skeleton of the gigantic Mo«i, Dinoruis niaxi- 
111 us, is complete in all essential parts and will stand alK)Ut nine feet in 
height. - - - - - - Price, mountefl, j^3(X>.ro 

il\'c nnticlpxitc Hoon t<» have 11 <>rcat Auk Skeleton. ■ 

Mcinifiials. Had Land (Tertiary) s]>eciniens. ixa Orcoclon, Kleti- 
tlicriuni, Rliin<iccr<is and "ritanollieriuiu, are well rcpre- 
s;-nu<l by skidls, j.iws, teeth an<l t)ther parts. 

IClc]>l:as and MaNt<i<|<iii are re]iresented by skulls, jaws, molars, 
ln>;ks and other ])arls. Ivleven Ijoxes for us, direct from Huenos Ayres, are 
now in New York, containing skulls of \csocloii an<l Mylodoii; 
cara]):u'es. ])elvis, verlebne, jaw and caudal rings of Gl>'pt<Kloii; jx>r- 
tinns of ear.ipace of PiliKiclitliUs and llaphiplicirtis, and vanous 
])arts of Mcju^atlicritiiii. They are just too late to Ixt quoted here, 
but ])rices will be sent on a])plicalioii. 

I'or fiiriber information in regard to I'ossils, Oasts of I'ossils. Models. 
Iveslor!tinn>. Chart';, Tictures, ArcliaCfilojU^iCcil or l'>tllilolo]i|^ical 
Specimens, either actual, casts, or mudels, WKITI-: rs. 

/'',).<si7s inid Afr/ii<olo,iiii\ii Sptiitth'Hs :i':li he srii/ oti it/>/>nt:'ii/ to responsi- 
''/r parfirs. 

CATALOGUES. 
College Collection of Palaeontology, 2«>s pages, 265 worxl cuts. - - 5o.5«: 
Academy Collection of Palaeontology, Hi<)])ages. iss wood cuts, - .35 
School Series of Casts of Fossils, (x) jviges, 6S w«H)d cuts, - - - .25 
.■-niiiller collections in Union School and Academy Collections, n« 

];:lgt ^, t,3 ^'UlS, .25 

Casts of Prof. Marsh's Fossils f />inoirf(is and Jlt'spnarnis)^ - - .21 » 

' ' ' .'.'.'; ■ •,// />;.• /,' '•.V/V/?//, >.\ '- .V, .'':;' i !•'' .■ ) I '■':/■ I i l\if.i'<\ ::■' hsH:.i iv II.. 
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